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This  Congress  is  an  Open  Forum  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word. 

Its  sole  purpose  is  to  secure  the  better  protection  of  Animals 
from  all  forms  of  Cruelty  and  of  injurious  conditions.  It  cordially 
invites  the  unreserved  expressions  from  its  platform  of  all  phases 
of  opinion  upon  every  question  relating  to  the  subject. 


THE  TUDOR  PRESS 
NEW  YORK 
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Washington 

Object:  To  advocate  a  consistent  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
cruelty  to  animals 
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SERMON 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Ernest  Smith,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 

Rector  of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 
December  7,  1913. 

Ezekiel  34:4.  "The  diseased  have  ye  not  strength- 
ened, neither  have  ye  healed  that  which  was  sick,  neither 
have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken,  neither  have  ye 
brought  again  that  which  was  driven  away,  neither  have 
ye  sought  that  which  was  lost ;  but  with  force  and  with 
cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them." 

Looking  back  to  the  beginning  of  man's  life  on  this  earth  we 
find  that  God  gave  man  "dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over 
fowl  of  the  air  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth." 

But  God  never  gave  man  that  power  to  be  exercised  or  used 
in  any  arbitrary,  absolute  or  despotic  way.  There  never  was  a 
gift  yet  from  God  which  did  not  carry  with  it  obligations,  duties 
and  responsibilities.  In  this  instance  man's  exercise  of  his  power 
and  his  dominion  must  forever  go  along  with  kindness,  mercy  and 
justice;  otherwise  there  will  be  some  day  that  fearful  reckoning 
which  every  unfaithful  steward  must  face. 

Look  how  this  great  fact  of  the  duty  of  man  to  treat  the  lower 
animals  with  kindness  and  justice  runs  through  all  the  Bible: 

In  the  Old  Testament  how  clearly  the  lesson  is  taught.  "Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  which  treadeth  out  the  corn."  Why  not 
muzzle  the  ox?  There  is  no  question  about  his  feed  being  in  his 
stall  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work.  It  is  because  thou  shall  not 
irritate  him  unnecessarily.  As  he  goes  up  and  down  the  corn 
rows  let  him  eat  if  so  he  wants.    "Thou  shall  not  seethe  a  kid  in 
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his  mother's  milk."  Why?  The  kid  knows  nothing-  about  it  nor 
yet  the  mother :    Because  it  is  abhorrent  to  right  feeling. 

So  in  the  New  Testament :  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  falls  to  the  ground  without  the 
Heavenly  Father's  knowledge."  When  a  lamb  is  lost  the  shepherd 
is  bidden  go  after  that  lamb  until  he  finds  it.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  financial  loss,  but  a  question  of  pity,  of  seeking  the  lost.  And 
Our  Saviour  makes  that  the  illustration  of  His  own  divine  work. 
There  is  nothing  finer  than  Alfred  Soord's  picture  representing  a 
lost  lamb  far  up  the  mountain-side,  having  gotten  where  he  can 
neither  go  backward  nor  forward,  being  rescued  by  the  shepherd  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life  and  only  just  in  time,  too,  for  an  eagle  is 
swooping  his  circles  nearer  and  nearer. 

And  how  have  men  fulfilled  their  solemn  trust  to  be  thus  kind 
and  merciful  in  the  exercise  of  their  God-given  dominion?  Listen, 
"The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened,  neither  have  ye  healed  that 
which  was  sick :  Neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken, 
neither  have  ye  brought  again  that  which  was  driven  away,  neither 
have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost,  but  with  force  and  with  cruelty 
have  ye  ruled  them." 

"Oh,  but  this  was  in  the  long  ago,  and  it  is  better  to-day."  I 
beg  your  pardon :  It  is  not  better.  The  earth  is  still  full  of  dark- 
ness and  cruel  habitations,  and  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travaileth  together  in  pain  until  now.  Then  it  was  a  small  world 
and  men  and  bird  and  beast  were  not  as  numerous  as  now  when 
men  alone  number  hundreds  of  millions,  and  by  consequence  the 
sum  total  of  animal  suffering  must  have  increased  in  vast  volume. 
Besides,  has  not  that  grand  old  man  of  science  just  departed,  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace,  told  us  that  so  far  as  he  can  see  the  world  is  no 
better  to-day  in  intellect  or  morals  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Egyp- 
tians. Everything  is  thoroughly  rotten.  Society  is  as  bad  as  it 
can  be ;  yet  we  have  one  thing  to  set  over  against  this :  an  awakened 
conscience,  a  keener  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  realization  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  very  many  against  injustice  and  cruelty  to 
the  "Beasts  that  perish." 

Now  cruelty  to  animals,  which  the  Animal  Profecton  Con- 
gress is  here  to  do  battle  against,  may  be  roughly  grouped  under 
three  heads : 

First,  the  cruelty  of  which  our  various  domestic  animals  are 
the  victims.  Of  these  perhaps  the  chiefest  sufferer  is  man's  noblest 
servant  and  best  friend,  the  horse.  From  the  rich  man's  horse 
with  his  head  unnaturally  held  by  cruel  check  rein  and  whose  tail 
has  been  insensately  docked,  to  the  poor  beaten,  battered,  overloaded, 
underfed,  kicked  and  abused  horses  of  the  low  grade  hucksters  and 
carters,  the  submerged  tenth  of  the  horse  world — what  a  vast  sum 
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total  of  animal  suffering  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance !  What  a 
frightful  commentary  on  man's  stewardship !  Down  in  the  Hu- 
mane Society  rooms  on  H  Street — and  I  am  amazed  that  there 
are  but  three  hundred  members  of  that  noble  society  in  all  this 
city — you  will  see  the  instruments  of  torture  that  serve  to  deepen 
the  feelings  of  horror  at  man's  blood-guiltiness  and  his  craven 
cowardice  and  base  treachery  to  the  dumb  animals  that  work  for 
him  and  love  him.  Here  for  instance  is  an  iron  bar  with  which 
a  cruel  carter  broke  his  horse's  shoulder  bone  in  the  exercise  of 
his  dominion.  Here  a  pitch-fork  which  was  driven  into  another 
horse  because  its  driver  had  the  power.  Lately  in  another  city 
two  brutes  were  arrested  for  driving  a  poor  little  undersized,  un- 
derfed donkey,  and  which  being  unable  to  pull  the  heavy  load  of 
scrap-iron  and  bottles,  was  being  beaten  unmercifully,  one  of  the 
reprobates  being  seated  on  top  of  the  load.  We  talk  much  in  these 
days  about  making  punishment  fit  the  offense.  Reprobates  like 
that  ought  to  be  made  draw  that  load  for  several  hours  every  day 
with  the  donkey  resting  on  top  of  the  load. 

Let  everyone  in  this  congregation  join  the  Humane  Society 
to  stop  harrowing  cruelty  like  this. 

Secondly,  that  form  of  cruelty  of  which  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  are  the  victims.  The  war  of  exter- 
mination has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  bird  life  has  been 
reduced  80  per  cent.  In  one  French  forest  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  over  a  million  birds  were  destroyed.  As  for  our- 
selves, it  is  said  that  in  the  State  of  Washington  a  memorial  stone 
has  been  set  up  sacred  to  the  memory  of  twelve  different  kinds  of 
birds  which  have  been  exterminated  by  civilized  men  between  1840 
and  1910.  And  the  folly  of  it,  the  incredible  folly  surpassed  belief. 
We  talk  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  almost  any  friend  of  the 
birds  can  tell  the  investigators  the  causes  of  that  high  cost  of  living : 
That  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to  the  crops 
by  letting  the  birds  alone.  Examination  of  birds  killed  reveals  the 
fact  that  not  hundreds  but  literally  thousands  of  injurious  seeds  or 
insects  or  larvae  are  being  destroyed  by  each  little  bird  alone.  In- 
deed, scientific  men  declare  that  to  raise  crops  without  them  would 
be  a  simple  impossibility.  We  are  fond  of  Greek  phrases  and 
long  words.  We  talk  about  "Disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  Nature," 
which  means  that  God's  laws  being  broken,  punishment  follows. 
In  the  State  of  Utah  there  is  another  memorial  stone,  this  time  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  gulls  which  ate  the  grasshoppers  and  saved 
the  crops  in  1848,  but  the  birds  do  not  ask  for  memorial  stones, 
they  ask  simply  to  be  permitted  to  do  the  work  God  gave  them  to  do. 

Then  as  to  the  cruelty  involved  in  much  of  this  slaughter. 
Do  the  women  of  our  congregations  know  the  cost  at  which  the 
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aigrettes  which  they  wear  in  their  hair  have  been  secured?  They 
are  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  heron  at  time  of  motherhood;  so 
the  pothunters  hang  round  the  nesting  places  and  shoot  the  mother 
bird  and  leave  the  baby  birds  to  wail  themselves  to  death  for  the 
mother  that  never  returns. 

Then  what  fearful  cruelty  is  involved  in  the  use  of  the  steel 
trap  for  the  fur-bearing  animal.  A  trapper  was  himself  caught 
the  other  day  in  one  of  these  infernal  machines.  He  came  near 
to  losing  his  life.  He  did  lose  his  leg,  but  the  frightful  hours  of 
suffering,  the  indescribable  agony,  causes  him  to  shudder  at  the 
very  mention  of  the  steel  trap. 

Thirdly,  the  cruelty  which  is  covered  by  the  term  vivisection. 
Literally,  vivisection  means  the  cutting  up  of  living  animals,  but 
this  is  only  a  small  part  of  its  full  terror,  which  covers  all  kinds 
of  wounding,  bruising,  inoculating,  changing  of  vital  organs,  keeping 
an  agonized  animal  under  inspection  for  weeks. 

Out  here  we  meet  with  the  first  note  of  discord.  Some  believe 
in  vivisection,  terrible  as  it  is,  holding  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
human  race.  Others  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all,  and  I  am  frank 
to  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it.  And 
I  do  not  for  these  reasons :  First,  I  believe  we  have  no  right  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  to  me  vivisection  is  fundamentally 
immoral.  Secondly,  because  I  doubt  whether  it  has  really  done 
much  good.  Eminent  medical  men  like  Dr.  A.  Wall  and  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow  have  challenged  the  medical  world  to  show  the  good  it 
has  done.  Dr.  Winslow,  in  particular,  claims  that  only  5  per  cent, 
of  his  profession  believe  in  it.  Thirdly,  because  of  the  evil  effects 
it  must  have  upon  the  medical  practitioners  themselves.  I  believe 
our  medical  men  are  among  our  noblest  and  best  citizens.  They 
stand  very  high  indeed  in  their  self-denying  service  to  our  common 
humanity,  but  the  man  does  not  live  who  can  practice  cruelty  and 
not  himself  become  by  and  by  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone. 

And  yet,  wide  as  the  chasm  is  between  these  two  classes,  the 
people  who  believe  and  the  people  who  do  not  believe  in  vivisection, 
they  can  get  together  and  stand  on  common  ground  as  they  fight 
against  vivisection's  terrible  abuse.  Any  young  medical  man,  even 
if  he  knows  no  more  than  a  bedmaker  in  a  first-class  hospital,  has 
yet  full  liberty  to  carve  a  living  creature.  He  has  not  the  ability, 
he  has  not  even  the  purpose  to  do  anything  that  would  advance 
the  cause  of  science.  He  is  simply  experimenting  for  his  own 
pleasure.  Let  the  master  of  surgery,  if  you  will,  under  restrictions 
of  license  and  control  experiment  with  a  view  to  saving  life  or 
adding  to  the  sum  total  of  man's  knowledge,  but  deny  the  right  to 
all  others.  And  deny  even  to  the  masters  of  surgery  the  right  to 
allow  the  bleeding,  wounded  forms  of  the  dogs  and  rabbits  and 
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other  animals  on  which  they  experiment  to  lie  wounded  and  bleeding 
for  days  after  they  have  been  experimented  upon.  Surely  it  is 
fiendish  cruelty  to  allow  these  poor  wounded  creatures  to  lie  in 
suffering  until  death  mercifully  relieves  them.  And  where  this  is 
done  is  not  it  a  terrible  fulfilment  of  the  text,  "The  diseased  have 
ye  not  strengthened,"  etc. 

To  sum  up,  the  principles  of  the  congress  which  assembles 
to-morrow  and  remains  in  session  for  four  days,  and  to  which  I 
very  earnestly  draw  your  attention,  are  that  we  owe  to  the  animals 
over  which  God  has  given  us  dominion,  protection,  kindness  and 
mercy  in  the  exercise  of  that  dominion.  How  true  it  is  that  the 
quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ;  that  it  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew 
of  heaven  upon  the  earth  beneath,  and  that  it  is  twice  blessed : 
blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives. 

The  most  beautiful  poem  in  our  English  tongue  owes  its  incep- 
tion to  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  just  treatment  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  mariner  who  wantonly  shot  the  albatross 
brought  upon  himself  and  his  shipmates  untold  misery  thereby.  He 
learned  the  lesson  at  last: 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Is  there  anything  truer  than  this  ?  Anything  better  ?  Is  it  not 
an  echo  of  the  Old  Testament  teaching,  which  is  for  us  still  the 
sum  total  of  the  whole  matter  of  our  common  duty  and  responsi- 
bility? 

"For  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  O  man,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 
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PROGRAM 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  8th,  1913. 

Reception  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh  from  4  to  6  P.  M. 
Evening  8:15  P.  M. 

Motion  Pictures  and  Stereopticon  Views. 

ADDRESS 
Mrs.  Florence  Pell  Waring  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  In  our  Motion  Pictures  this  even- 
ing we  illustrate  the  wonderful  sub-human  creation  under  man,  and 
how  God  and  nature  intended  these  creatures  to  live. 

In  our  other  subjects  we  show  that  little  orphan  children,  as 
well  as  animals,  are  injured  by  the  unrestricted  practice  of  the  med- 
ical profession. 

Professor  Starling  has  said  "the  final  experiment  must  always 
be  upon  man." 

There  is  no  law  in  our  country  to-day  to  protect  little  orphan 
children  from  the  unscrupulous  scientists,  who  think  that  a  "human 
life  is  worth  nothing  compared  with  the  value  of  a  scientific  fact." 

There  is  no  body  of  men  on  earth  that  has  a  right  to  possess 
absolute  despotic  power  over  any  living  creature.  Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  vivisection  people  are  controlled  by  the  family  physican. 
He  tells  them  it  is  not  necessary  to  restrict  his  profession ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  Freemasonry  kind  of  loyalty  exists 
between  medical  confreres  so  that  their  opinions  are  worth  com- 
paratively little,  upon  the  subject  of  anything  done  by  a  member, 
within  the  ranks  of  this  brotherhood. 

People  also  forget  that  man  loves  power,  loves  to  control,  and 
that  it  is  not  in  human  nature  for  any  man  willingly  to  give  up 
power  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  law. 

We  say  let  the  light  shine  in  upon  the  hospitals  as  well  as 
upon  the  laboratories.  Let  us  know  the  secrets  of  the  hospital, 
as  well  as  the  secrets  of  the  laboratory,  that  we  may  protect  little 
children  as  well  as  animals. 

We  are  in  this  work  for  the  protection  of  all  helpless  creatures, 
both  human  and  dumb,  who  are  to-day,  in  our  own  country,  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  a  class  of  medical  men  that  is  accountable 
to  no  law  but  its  own. 
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Regarding  the  subject  of  animals — John  Galsworthy  said  that 
"of  all  dumb  creatures  the  dog  is  the  nearest  of  them  all  to  man." 
It  is  the  one  dumb  creature  that  knows  the  sentiments  of  love  and 
trust. 

"The  dog  is  the  one  link  we  have  spiritually  with  the  animal 
creation." 

To  turn  such  a  noble,  faithful  friend  to  man  over  to  vivisectors 
to  torture  is  a  scandalous  betrayal  of  the  trust  God  has  placed  in 
man  in  giving  to  him  supreme  power  over  and  control  of  the  sub- 
human creatures  of  the  earth. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  pictures  we  present  to-night  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  Hospice,  monks  and  dogs,  have 
been  sent  to  us  directly  from  the  Hospice  for  this  Congress. 

I  will  now  read  a  letter  I  received  from  one  of  the  monks. 
This  letter  is  dated  November  23d,  1913 : 

"Madam  :  I  received  to-day  your  letter.  In  answer  to  your 
inquiry  regarding  the  Crown  Prince  Alexander  of  Servia,  I  write 
to  tell  you  that  I  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  Prince  and  we  carried 
him  to  the  Hospice.  The  next  day  the  Prince  left  us,  after  having 
bought  one  of  our  faithful  dogs.  The  Prince  was  traveling  in- 
cognito ;  it  was  several  months  after  his  visit  that  I  read  the  ac- 
count of  our  having  saved  his  life. 

"The  dog  Barry  has  saved  not  only  the  lives  of  many  travelers, 
but  he  has  also  saved  the  monks. 

"In  storms,  tempests  and  fog,  when  we  could  not  trace  our 
way  in  the  snow,  Barry  always  found  the  road  and  led  us  safely 
to  the  Hospice,  when  without  him  even  the  monks  would  have  lost 
their  way  and  perished. 

"With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Congress,  and 
with  kind  regards,  I  remain,  sincerely," 

"Prieur  O.  Esquis." 

In  closing  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  heard  some  people  say 
that  medical  men  experiment  only  upon  the  children  of  the  poor, 
whose  lives  are  worth  nothing.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  poor  people 
love  their  children  as  well  as  do  the  rich,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  and  women  the  world  has  ever 
known  have  come,  not  from  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  but  from 
the  masses.  Do  not  be  deceived,  if  you  give  absolute,  unrestricted 
power  to  vivisectors,  not  one  of  us  is  safe — neither  the  rich  nor  the 
poor— and  you  cannot  know  when  this  hideous  thing  will  come 
home  to  your  hearth  and  blight  it. 

Let  us  seek  to  have  laws  passed  that  will  protect  little  children 
and  grant  mercy  and  justice  to  the  humblest  and  most  lowly  of 
God's  creatures. 
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TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  9th,  1913—10:30  A.  M. 

PRAYER: 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Harding,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Washington. 

ADDRESS 
Edward  H.  Clement,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Congress. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME: 
The  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Secretary  of  State. 

ADDRESS 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANTI- VIVISECTION  MOVEMENT. 
Mrs.  Caroline  Earle  White. 

ADDRESS  AND  READING  OF  LETTERS 
The  Rev.  C.  Ernest  Smith. 


ADDRESS 
CRUEL  METHODS  OF  TRAPPING. 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Esq., 


AFTERNOON  SESSION-3:00  P.  M. 

ADDRESS 
SLAUGHTER  HOUSE  REFORM. 
Francis  H.  Rowley,  Esq., 
President  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


ADDRESS 
ANIMAL  HOSPITALS, 
Mrs.  James  Speyer, 
President  New  York  Woman's  League  for  Animals. 


EDWARD  H.  CLEMENT.  ESQ. 
President  International  Anti-Vivisection  and  Animal  Protection  Congress 
President  New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society.  Boston. 
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ADDRESS 

HUMANE  SOCIETIES  vs.  CRUELTY. 

Frederick  P.  Bellamy,  Esq., 

Treasurer  of  and  Counsel  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Abuse  in 

Animal  Experimentation. 

ADDRESS 

THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  SIDE  OF  THE  ANTI-VIVISECTION 

MOVEMENT, 
Miss  Lind-af-Hageby. 

ADDRESS 

THE  RESTRICTION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

Hamilton  Fisk  Biggar,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Honorary  President  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 

ADDRESS 
REGULATED  VIVISECTION. 
Miss  Janet  E.  Richards. 


ADDRESS 

Edward  H.  Clement,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Anti-Vivisection  and  Animal  Protection  Congress,  President 
of  the  New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society, 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  welcome  to  the 
United  States  the  International  Anti- Vivisection  and  Animal  Pro- 
tection Congress  for  its  third  meeting.  But  a  greater  welcome 
from  American  public  opinion  has  already  been  given  you  in  the 
roll  of  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Congress.  Thirty  and 
more  of  the  most  venerable  and  distinguished  Bishops  of  our 
churches,  a  dozen  Governors  of  States,  as  many  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  United  States  Senate,  many  eminent  private  citizens 
and  distinguished  authors,  have  stood  up  to  be  counted  with  us. 
It  is  like  the  great  wave  that  sometimes  lifts  itself  out  of  a  level 
sea.  It  shows  that  the  depths  have  been  stirred.  It  reveals  a 
latent  revulsion  of  feeling  against  a  dreadful  burden  on  the  people's 
heart.  The  public  conscience  no  longer  consents  to  be  stilled  by 
the  bribe  of  immunity  from  disease  and  old  age,  speciously  pre- 
sented in  alleged  discoveries.    The  British  Royal  Commission  after 
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its  seven  years'  study  can  only  give  a  dubious  and  hesitating  and 
qualified  endorsement  of  the  serum  business — and  a  "big  business," 
too,  it  has  rapidly  grown  to  be,  throughout  the  world.  A  distin- 
guished professor  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Dr.  Theobald 
Smith,  has  sternly  called  a  halt  on  the  enormous  popular  consump- 
tion of  dangerous  products  of  the  vastly  expanded  commercial 
vaccine  manufactures.  A  well-founded  alarm  exists  lest  the  de- 
mand in  high  scientific  quarters  for  human  subjects  may  be  already 
gratified  through  experimentation  in  the  public  hospitals.  Cynical 
materialism  in  society,  the  wave  of  eroticism  invading  English  and 
American  literary  and  dramatic  art,  the  demoralization  in  great 
financial  and  industrial  interests,  all  indicate  a  saturation  with  moral 
poison  from  some  source.  Why  not,  we  ask,  from  teaching  and 
practice  based  on  the  ancient  apology  for  evil  done,  that  good  may 
come? 

Here  in  Washington,  with  all  there  is  that  falls  below  the  ideal, 
we  do  catch  gleams,  now  and  then,  of  the  idealism  this  country 
was  built  on  and  stands  for.  In  spite  of  the  low-hanging  murk 
of  politics,  of  cunning  and  greedy  interest,  there  is,  above  all  this, 
an  atmosphere  stretching  wide  across  the  nation,  high  and  pure  and 
serene.  Intimations  of  it  come  with  glimpses  of  the  Capitol  down 
side  streets,  or  of  the  great  simple  white  shaft  of  the  Monument 
in  the  distance.  But  all  through  this  atmosphere  of  Washington 
stretch  the  "mystic  chords  of  memory"  back  to  President  Lincoln. 
Often,  here,  one  pauses,  whether  on  the  steps  of  some  public  build- 
ing, or  in  the  midst  of  the  motley,  commonplace  throng  of  the  side- 
walks, as  the  thought  comes  up  suddenly.  "Perhaps  Lincoln's  feet 
may  have  trod  this  very  spot  !" 

"Abraham  Lincoln" — how  the  very  name  of  itself  calls  up  that 
most  perfect  and  complete  incarnation  of  democracy,  at  its  highest, 
the  modern  age  has  seen.  The  whole  world  loves  that  homely,  puri- 
tanish  name,  and  loves  the  figure,  the  tall,  uncouth  form,  the  bony 
face,  compassionate  with  deep-set  eyes,  the  wide  mouth  framed  in 
rugged  beard.    This  was  the  modern  world's  "Man  of  Sorrows." 

Our  sainted  Frances  Power  Cobbe  in  her  own  latter-day  "Abo- 
litionist," brought  to  bear  all  her  learning  and  mathematics,  her 
reasoning  power  and  her  religious  thought,  on  her  thesis  that  the 
Christianity  of  Christianity's  Founder  embraced  within  its  protecting 
love,  not  solely  men,  but  also  the  animals  and  birds.  By  logic  of 
analogy  there  is  every  right  for  us  to  believe,  and  for  myself  I  do 
believe,  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  democracy,  for  himself,  extended 
to  and  embraced  all  our  sub-human  fellow  beings.  Years  before 
Prof.  William  James  formulated  and  declared  the  principle  that 
animals  have  rights  which  we  are  bound  to  protect,  Lincoln  in  the 
greatness  of  his  soul  had  realized  and  acted  upon  it.     When  he 
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was  a  strapping  young  giant  of  eighteen  Lincoln  took  upon  his 
back  a  worthless  drunkard  perishing  with  cold  and  lugged  him  a 
mile  to  shelter.  As  a  country  lawyer,  riding  the  circuit,  he  goes 
back  upon  his  trail  to  pull  a  hapless  pig  out  of  the  mud,  or  dis- 
mounts to  restore  young  birds  to  their  nests.  When  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decreed  that  our  black  fellow  citizens  had  no 
rights  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect,  Lincoln,  merciful 
man  that  he  was,  peace-loving,  war-hating,  dedicated  himself  to 
the  ideal  that  the  meanest  have  rights,  to  be  defended  with  the 
last  drop  of  the  nation's  blood.  From  that  day  to  this,  although  it 
was  but  seven  years  that  he  lived  in  that  fierce  light  of  moral  com- 
bat and  civil  war  and  was  then  gone  from  the  sight  of  men,  Lin- 
coln has  been  the  greatest  personality  in  modern  history. 

Men  still  ask  to-day,  at  every  crisis,  and  indeed  in  every  politi- 
cal contest,  "What  would  Lincoln  say?"  "Where  would  Lincoln 
stand  if  he  were  here  today?"  Only  last  year,  you  remember,  the 
most  strenuous,  the  most  self-reliant  of  American  politicians  was 
willing  publicly  to  efface  himself,  to  admit  it,  himself,  that  he  was 
but  carrying  forward  Lincoln's  ideal,  as  Lincoln's  reincarnation ! 
All  sorts  of  men  quote  Lincoln  to  their  purpose,  but  Anti-Vivisec- 
tionists,  or  any  active,  aggressive  foes  to  cruelty  to  animals,  have  a 
better  right  to  Abraham  Lincoln  than  most  of  them.  Has  he  not 
before  us,  met  every  plea  that  we  encounter,  in  his  dealing  with  the 
specious  arguments  in  defence  of  slavery.  This  argument  from 
advantage  to  men  for  the  sacrifice  of  animals  he  dealt  with  time 
and  again,  in  every  form.  Just  as  vivisection  is  defended  as  needed 
for  science  and  the  public  health,  so  slavery  was  supported  as 
indispensable  and  agitation  against  it  deplored  as  disturbing  and 
dangerous.  It  was  in  answer  to  such  pleas  that  Lincoln  took  his 
stand  upon  that  impregnable  rock  of  ours — that  what  is  in  itself 
wrong  cannot  be,  nor  cannot  come  to,  good.  He  cried :  "If  slavery 
is  not  wrong  nothing  is  wrong."  Even  as  we  say,  meeting  the  base 
utilitarian  claims  for  the  torture  of  animals  by  dull  hordes  of  dem- 
onstrators of  long-established,  familiar  knowledge,  if  that  is  not 
base  and  wicked,  nothing  is  base  and  wicked. 

But  Lincoln  was  more  explicit,  as  to  this  matter  of  justification 
by  benefits  and  interests.  Lincoln  wrote :  "You  say  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  interest,  and  if  you  prove  it  your  interest  you  have  the  right 
to  enslave  another ;  very  well,  and  if  another  can  make  it  out  his 
interest  he  has  the  right  to  enslave  you."  Are  you  ready,  yourself, 
to  be  vivisected,  that  is  to  say  ?  Imagine  it  proved,  for  analogy  with 
this  argument  of  Lincoln's,  that  your  healthier  scalp  or  your  sounder 
liver  is  "indicated,"  as  physicians  say,  for  Mr.  Rockefeller's  bald- 
ness or  dyspepsia.  Are  you  willing  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  jug- 
glers with  transplanted  organs  should  take  you,  the  father  of  a 
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family,  or  preferably  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  no  doubt  take  one  of  your 
stalwart  sons,  and  setting  up  your  survivors  in  an  affluence  you  or 
they  had  never  dreamed  of,  proceed  to  scalp  you,  or  disembowel 
you,  or  your  son — oh,  painlessly,  of  course,  perhaps  with  prayers? 
Is  not  this  a  fair  parallel  to  Lincoln's  argumentum  ad  hominem? 
Any  poor  baby  of  the  slums  in  the  hospital  is  worth  a  thousand 
dogs,  they  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dogs 
are  tortured  annually,  but  certain  children's  hospital  experimenta- 
tion of  record  does  not  suggest  excessive  tenderness  for  infants  of 
the  slums.  However,  an  aged  benevolent  millionaire  might  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  and  pay  your  survivors  well  for  an  organ  or  two. 
Are  you  ready?  Can  you  not  imagine  some  such  gruesome  fancy 
appealing  to  Lincoln's  logic  and  humor?  Seriously,  however,  if 
some  such  ultimate  end  is  not  sought  in  these  graftings  and  trans- 
plantings  of  limbs  and  organs,  then  they  must  be  simply  the  sport 
and  pastime — such  diversions  as  welding  a  rat  to  a  cat  or  two  dogs 
together,  headed  in  opposite  directions,  side-splitting  jokes  truly — 
or  perhaps  the  advertising,  of  the  Institute. 

Fact  of  history  it  is  that  Lincoln  based  his  war  on  slavery,  as 
we  do  our  protest  against  vivisection,  squarely  and  solely  upon  the 
moral  ground.  He  denounced  slavery  as  iniquity,  and  the  final 
reason  why  slavery  must  go  was  simply  that  it  was  wrong.  More- 
over, he  said  once  he  hated  slavery,  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  be- 
cause it  forced  so  many  really  good  people,  as  does  vivisection  to-day, 
into  open  war  with  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  right.  Lin- 
coln said :  "Slavery  relies  on  the  selfishness  of  man's  nature ;  oppo- 
sition to  it  rises  in  his  love  of  justice."  The  hardest  battle  we  have 
to  fight  is  the  corrupting  appeal  of  vivsection  to  the  selfish  fears  of 
men.  If  we  can  lift  discussion  into  the  realm  of  morals,  we  are 
making  an  issue  which  even  a  scientist's  cramped  conscience  can- 
not evade.  The  medical  oligarchy  shut  the  doors  of  their  labora- 
tories, not  only  against  private  investigators,  but  even  in  the  face 
of  all  government,  local,  state  or  national,  and  then  taunt  us  with 
not  knowing  what  we  are  talking  about.  To  this  we  reply,  as 
Lincoln  replied  to  his  Cabinet's  criticism  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation :  "I  frequently  see  my  way  clear  to  a  decision,"  he  said, 
when  at  last  about  to  launch  the  long  withheld  decree,  "when  I  am 
conscious  that  I  have  no  sufficient  facts  upon  which  to  found  it.  I 
am  satisfied  that  when  the  Almighty  wants  me  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a 
particular  thing,  he  finds  a  way  of  letting  me  know  it."  It  is  in 
like  trust  and  faith,  and  belief  in  our  inspiration  from  a  higher 
source,  that  we  take  our  stand  here  to-day.  Let  us  borrow  one 
more  bit  of  that  precious,  immortal  prophecy  of  ultimate  triumph 
of  righteousness  he  left  with  us :  "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently 
we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  (of  war)  may  speedily  pass  away. 
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Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue,  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be 
sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  a  lash  shall  be  paid 
with  another  drawn  by  the  sword" — the  world  knows  Lincoln's 
words  all  by  heart.  Who  can  doubt  that  that  righteousness  of 
judgment  he  believed  in,  will  exact  of  vis,  has  already  exacted,  in- 
deed, the  retribution  for  the  hours  of  agony  of  the  hundred  thou- 
sand animals  daily  stretched  in  the  troughs  of  our  scientific  experi- 
menters. Do  we  not  recognize  the  inevitable  logic  of  compensation, 
exacted  by  the  higher  law,  in  the  loosening  of  morals,  private  and 
public,  which  the  age  deplores?  May  not  this  be  our  accounting 
to  eternal  justice  for  the  callous  carving  of  living  fellow-beings, 
making  deaths  and  tortures  that  nature  never  made,  with  we  know 
not  what  results  on  the  moral  nature  of  man  ? 

Here  in  this  country  is  piled  up  the  largest  mass  in  the  world 
of  the  celebrated  "Tainted  Wealth."  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  solemnly  pronounced  it  tainted — tainted  by  every 
sin  in  the  decalogue,  covetousness,  lying,  false  witness,  stealing, 
corruption  of  law-makers  and  courts,  and  even  arson  and  murder. 
The  whole  toppling  mass  stands  crowned  with  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute. There,  in  that  Institute,  is  enthroned  man's  superior  cun- 
ning and  power,  wreaking  itself  on  animals,  as  erstwhile  on  human- 
ity— power  crafty,  unscrupulous  and  ruthless,  as  power  must  be 
when  divorced  from  moral  guidance  or  control.  It  is  tainted  wealth's 
most  perfect  and  complete  expression.  It  is  the  Bastile  of  an  im- 
perious aristocracy  of  science,  arrogant  and  clannish.  It  is  an  ap- 
palling and  revolting  institution  to  exist  in  the  midst  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  common  humanity  of  a  great  city. 

If  the  dread  prophecy  of  Lincoln,  that  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  by  the  lash  of  slavery  should  be  repaid  in  blood,  came  true, 
why  should  not  it  come  equally  true  that  every  drop  of  moral 
poison  institutions  like  this  distill  and  infiltrate  into  the  community, 
through  successive  generations  of  educated  men,  shall  reappear  in 
the  debased  morality  of  kings  of  finance  and  captains  of  industry, 
"drunk  with  power."  The  past  decade,  first  of  a  new  century,  has 
witnessed  the  peril  and  bitterness  of  a  demoralized  commercialism 
and  the  retaliatory  social  unrest.  The  conscience  of  the  nation  has 
at  length  been  awakened.  Its  pride  of  bigness  and  prosperity  stands 
bewildered  with  the  revelations  of  moral  poverty  and  degeneration, 
public  and  private,  social  and  financial.  Great  illusions  are  passing 
away.  We  can  see,  as  Lincoln's  generation  saw,  that  for  every 
public  sin,  public  penalties  must  be  paid  and  paid  to  the  full. 
Wherever  power  has  been  ruthlessly  exercised,  and  weakness  merci- 
lessly violated  and  exploited,  wherever,  in  short,  evil  has  been  done 
that  good  may  come,  the  fine  has  been  exacted.   As  it  happens,  an- 
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other  President  of  the  United  States,  filling  the  great  responsibility 
half  a  century  after  Lincoln,  sets  a  key-note  high  and  pure  and  one 
especially  applicable  to  our  ideal.  President  Wilson  in  his  address 
at  Mobile  the  other  day,  pledged  Government  and  people  in  these 
words :  "We  dare  not  turn  from  the  principle  that  morality,  and 
not  expediency,  is  the  thing  that  must  guide  us,  and  that  we  will 
never  condone  iniquity  because  it  is  most  convenient  to  do  so." 
The  whole  world  hailed  these  words  with  a  glad  surprise,  and  so  do 
we,  and  re-echo  them  as  our  own  declaration  of  our  foundation 
principle,  'We  will  never  condone  iniquity  because  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  do  so." 

President  Clement: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  has  done  us  the  great  honor  to  come  here  this  morn- 
ing to  say  a  word  of  greeting  to  yourselves  and  it  gives  me  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  Honorable  William  Jennings 
Bryan : 

ADDRESS 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
The  Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  only  way  in  which  one  who 
has  to  deliver  as  many  addresses  of  welcome  as  the  representatives 
of  the  government,  in  its  dealing  with  foreign  nations  as  well  as 
representative  gatherings  from  our  own  country  can  do  so,  is  to 
carefully  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  subjects  that  are  under  consid- 
eration ;  for  unless  the  Secretary  has  far  less  work  to  do  than  has 
fallen  upon  the  incumbent  of  the  office  since  I  have  been  there,  he 
has  not  time  to  inform  himself  on  all  the  good  themes  that  people 
are  discussing.  But  I  am  glad  to  speak  for  the  Government,  and 
for  our  Chief  Executive  as  well,  in  welcoming  you  to  the  Capital 
City  of  this  nation ;  and  in  welcoming  you  let  me  make  a  statement 
which  I  think  can  apply  in  a  general  way  to  all  of  the  altruistic 
gatherings  that  asemble  here  or  elsewhere.  Everyone  who  believes 
in  the  triumph  of  truth  is  glad  to  have  their  subjects  discussed.  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  are  told  that  there  are  certain 
self-evident  truths.  I  would  make  the  statement  stronger,  and  say 
that  all  truth  is  self-evident,  and  the  object  of  all  of  our  investiga- 
tions should  be  the  discovery  of  truth.  And  when  we  have  discov- 
ered a  truth  we  need  not  fear  for  it — it  can  stand  alone — ah,  it  can 
make  a  cause  in  its  own  right.  And  therefore,  when  I  find  any 
people  investigating  any  subject  that  is  important  I  welcome  the 
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investigation;  and  I  welcome  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  for  it  is 
only  by  this  investigation  that  we  can  sift  out  that  which  is  false 
from  that  which  is  true ;  and  having  ascertained  what  is  true,  make 
it  known  that  it  may  spread  by  its  own  strength. 

You  who  are  here  are  not  here  to  create  truth ;  you  are  to  dis- 
cover it,  and  to  inspire  it.  You  are  preparing  the  soil,  you  are 
furnishing  the  conditions  under  which  truth  may  germinate.  I 
might  illustrate  it  in  this  way :  The  farmer  is  not  the  creator  of  the 
great  germ  of  life  in  the  grain,  but  the  farmer  puts  the  soil  in  con- 
dition, and  he  creates  the  environment  that  gives  truth — he  gives 
the  germ  in  the  grain  a  chance  to  develop  and  to  show  the  life  that 
is  in  it. 

And  so  you  here,  who  are  gathered  from  different  nations,  to 
talk  about  a  great  subject,  are  here  to  create  an  environment,  to 
prepare  the  ground,  to  provide  those  things  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  truth — for  that  which  you  have  in  mind  is  truth. 

And  just  one  other  point — there  is  a  difference  between  the 
altruist  and  one  who  is  seeking  something  for  himself.  If  one  is 
interested  in  a  thing  personally,  he  is  blinded  to  that  which  is  best, 
and  one  cannot  see  clearly  when  he  looks  through  himself.  We  are 
never  sure  that  a  man  who  has  a  personal,  a  selfish  interest,  will  help 
the  public  by  his  investigations.  But  if  one  is  unselfish,  if  one  is 
working  for  others — not  for  himself — he  sees  clearly.  In  one  of 
the  beatitudes  we  are  told,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God."  It  is  only  when  our  hearts  are  clear  of  that  which 
confuses  and  confounds  that  we  can  see  clearly.  And  I  take  it  that 
you  who  have  assembled  here  from  different  lands  are  here  not 
with  the  idea  of  advancing  any  selfish  interest.  You  do  not  see  in 
this  movement,  in  which  you  are  enlisted,  anything  that  is  going 
to  bring  immediate  and  direct  advantage  to  yourselves.  But  I  do 
believe  that  that  which  you  urge  and  advocate  is  of  advantage  and 
benefit  to  the  world ;  and  you  find  your  stimulus  in  the  belief  that 
that  which  you  can  do,  and  because  you  can,  that  which  you  should, 
do,  will  bear  fruit  in  generations  to  come.  And  you,  in  trying  to 
do — not  for  yourselves,  but  for  posterity — not  for  those  imme- 
diately about  you,  but  for  all  the  world — you  will  find  that  satisfac- 
tion which  I  believe  is  the  highest  satisfaction — the  consciousness  of 
living  up  to  possibilities  and  to  your  opportunities.  And  because  you 
come,  interested  in  a  great  cause ;  because  your  interest  is  unselfish ; 
because  you  are  devoted  to  something  that  I  believe  will  benefit  the 
world — as  the  representative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Administration,  I  welcome  you  to  this  city,  and  express 
the  hope  that  your  investigations  will  result  in  that  which  will  bring 
a  blessing  to  your  countrymen,  and  to  your  fellow-men  throughout 
the  world. 
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President  Clement  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  One  of  the  three  Commissioners  of 
Washington — the  City  of  Washington — is  with  us,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  will  extend  a  hand  of  greeting  to  the  Congress.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Commissioner  Frederick  T.  Siddons. 

ADDRESS. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  T.  Siddons, 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Interna- 
tional Anti- Vivisection  and  Animal  Protection  Congress  :  A 
little  while  since  we  listened  to  some  words  of  greeting  from  the 
distinguished  and  eloquent  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  seems  to  be 
rather  a  work  of  superelocution  for  me  to  follow  him.  But  I  as- 
sume that  he  extended  greetings  to  you  rather  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
ternational Government,  and  my  function  is  to  say  a  word  of  wel- 
come to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Municipal  Government,  and  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  most  cordially  do  I  dis- 
charge that  duty.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
Congress  we  are  going  to  point  the  way  to  the  future  acquisition 
of  scientific  knowledge,  free  from  the  cruelty  that  too  often  accom- 
panies it  to-day.  And  if  you  shall  successfully  do  this,  if  you  shall 
be  able  to  convince  the  world  of  science  that  its  present  methods 
are  needless  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  otherwise  great  work — 
the  acquisition  of  further  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  mankind — 
if,  I  say,  you  can  accomplish  the  great  work  of  convincing  the  world 
of  science  that  their  services  can  be  as  effectually  performed  in 
the  interest  of  human  welfare  without  subjecting  not  only  human 
creatures,  but  the  dumb  animals  to  suffering  and  torture,  surely, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  the  evening  of  your  lives  shall  come  you 
will  reflect  with  great  happiness  and  joy  the  share  that  you  have 
taken  in  so  great  an  undertaking. 

President  Clement  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  not  every  cause  of  so  great 
importance  that  can  present  one  of  its  champions,  whose  life,  so  far 
as  the  whole  of  this  movement,  and  whose  mind  and  heart  have 
been  enlisted  in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  moment.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you  the  pioneer  of 
the  movement  in  this  country,  Mrs.  Caroline  Earle  White  of 
Philadelphia,  who  will  speak  to  us  on 


.MRS.  CAROLINE  EARLE  WHITE 
President  of  the  Women's  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals;  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American 
Anti-Vivisection  Society. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANTI-VIVISECTION  MOVEMENT, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Earle  White, 

President  of  the  Woman's   Pennsylvania   Society   for  the   Prevention  of 
Cruelty   to   Animals,   Corresponding   Secretary   of   the  American 
Anti- Vivisection  Society. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  was  the  apostle  of  Anti-vivisection. 
We  have  accounts  in  ancient  times  of  some  experiments  upon 
animals,  but  they  never  appear  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  the 
public  until  about  the  year  1863,  when  there  appeared  in  several 
of  the  English  newspapers  ccomplaints  of  the  cruelty  practiced  in  the 
veterinary  schools  at  Alford,  near  Paris.  The  custom  there  in 
vogue  was  for  the  students  to  perform  sixty  operations  upon  every 
horse,  while  still  living,  provided  it  had  strength  to  undergo  the 
shocking  ordeal.  These  operations  lasted  eight  hours,  and  Miss 
Cobbe  writes  in  her  book  that  the  appearance  of  the  mangled, 
mutilated  creatures,  hoofless,  eyeless,  burned,  gashed,  skinned,  muti- 
lated in  every  conceivable  way,  appalled  the  visitors  who  reported 
the  facts,  while  it  afforded,  they  said,  a  subject  of  merriment  to 
the  horde  of  students  who  had  become  demoralized  by  vivisection. 

This  same  fact  was  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  the 
most  celebrated  surgeon  of  New  England,  if  not  of  the  whole  United 
States,  in  his  address  to  the  students  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
some  years  ago.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  vivisection  as  then 
practiced,  and  in  attempting  to  influence  his  hearers  against  its 
cruelties,  he  said  that  his  heart  sickened  as  he  remembered  a  scene 
at  Alford,  where  some  of  the  students  attempted  to  raise  upon  her 
feet  a  little  mare,  that,  having  been  deprived  of  everything  that 
made  it  resemble  a  living  object,  was  nothing  but  a  bleeding  mass 
of  flesh. 

The  English  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
tried  again  and  again  to  put  a  stop  to  these  atrocities,  and  to  induce 
the  French  government  to  adopt  the  method  of  teaching  in  vogue 
in  Great  Britain,  by  experimenting  upon  dead  instead  of  living 
animals,  and  an  appeal  signed  by  five  hundred  English  veterinarians 
was  sent  to  their  French  colleagues  making  a  similar  appeal.  These 
humane  efforts  had  some  measure  of  success  and  were  instrumental 
in  removing  the  worst  features  of  the  Alford  method  of  teaching, 
but  we  have  understood  that  there  is  still  very  much  to  which  hu- 
manitarians would  object. 

Miss  Cobbe,  being  much  moved  by  what  she  heard  of  the 
Alford  atrocities,  wrote  an  article  called  "The  Rights  of  Man  and 
the  Claims  of  Brutes,"  which  was  published  in  Frazer's  Magazine 
for  November,  1863.  This  had  scarcely  appeared  in  print  when  she 
heard  of  similar  cruelties  being  perpetrated  on  smaller  animals  in 
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the  laboratory  of  Professor  Schiff  at  the  "Specola"  in  Florence. 
Miss  Cobbe  was  living  in  Florence  and  was  greatly  shocked  when 
her  friends  told  her  of  the  reports  that  had  come  to  them  of  Schiff's 
cruelties.  In  particular  Dr.  Appleton,  of  Harvard  University,  said 
that  he  had  gone  over  Prof.  Schiff's  laboratory  and  had  seen  dogs, 
pigeons,  and  other  animals  in  a  frightfully  mangled  and  suffering 
state. 

Fifty  or  sixty  letters  were  sent  in  to  the  Mairie  from  neighbors, 
complaining  of  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  cries  and  moans  of 
the  victims  in  the  Specola.  It  was  suggested  that  a  memorial  be 
sent  to  Professor  Schiff,  urging  him  to  desist  from  such  cruelty, 
and  Miss  Cobbe  wrote  the  memorial  herself,  and  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three  (783)  signatures  were  obtained,  among  them  many 
members  of  the  historic  aristocracy  of  Florence.  It  made  very  little 
impression  upon  Professor  Schiff,  however,  and  did  no  good  except 
that  it  caused  the  subject  to  be  much  discussed,  and  led  the  way 
to  such  a  succession  of  complaints  and  lawsuits  on  account  of  the 
nuisance  of  the  crying  dogs,  that  Florence  became  an  unpleasant 
abode  for  Professor  Schiff,  and  he  went  from  there  to  Geneva,  after 
having,  it  was  said,  put  to  death  in  his  experiments  two  thousand 
(2,000)  dogs! 

Miss  Cobbe  resolved  to  inaugurate  a  vigorous  crusade  against 
vivisection.  Her  feelings  were  still  further  pained  when,  in  1873, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  English  physiologists,  Professor  Burden 
Sanderson,  himself  edited  and  brought  out  the  "Handbook  of  the 
Physiological  Laboratory,"  to  which  he,  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  Dr. 
Klein  and  Dr.  Foster  all  contributed. 

This  work,  which  has  been  greatly  talked  about  and  strongly 
condemned  by  all  anti-vivisectionists,  is  a  manual  of  exercises  in 
vivisection  intended,  as  the  preface  states,  "for  beginners  in  physio- 
logical work." 

A  more  objectionable  book,  to  persons  possessing  any  humanity, 
could  scarcely  be  imagined,  since,  as  Mr.  Colam,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  S.  P.  C.  A.,  said  at  the  time,  "the  object  of  the  editor  and  his 
coadjutors  was  to  induce  young  persons  to  perform  experiments  on 
their  own  account  and  without  adequate  surveillance,  thus  luring 
them  on  to  operations  which,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
would  consequently  increase  suffering  to  the  animals  that  were  the 
objects  of  the  experiments." 

Just  at  this  time,  Miss  Cobbe,  who  was  becoming  somewhat 
discouraged,  saw  in  the  London  Morning  Post  a  letter  from  Dr. 
George  Hoggan,  in  which  (without  naming  Claude  Bernard)  he 
described  what  he  had  himself  seen  in  Bernard's  laboratory  where 
he  had  been  working  for  several  months.    This  celebrated  letter 
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was  of  great  importance,  and  had  much  to  do  with  aiding  the  cause 
of  anti-vivisection. 

Its  appearance  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
Miss  Cobbe.  She  was  overpowered  with  gratitude  to  Dr.  Hoggan, 
and  in  speaking  of  it  she  said  she  had  never  ceased  to  feel  that  in 
coming  forward  to  offer  it  spontaneously  he  struck  the  greatest  blow 
on  our  side  in  the  whole  battle. 

At  this  juncture  she  took  counsel  with  Dr.  Hoggan  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  was  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  vivisection, 
as  well  as  other  friends  of  the  cause,  and  the  result  was  the  forming 
of  the  first  anti-vivisection  society  that  had  ever  existed.  A  building 
was  taken  in  which  to  locate  its  offices  in  a  favorable  situation  in 
Victoria  Street,  owing  to  which,  although  it  has  had  other  names, 
the  one  by  which  it  is  still  frequently  called,  is  the  Victoria  Street 
Society,  for  it  has  never  moved  its  quarters. 

Miss  Cobbe,  when  speaking  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  society 
ever  held  there,  says  in  her  memoirs :  "When  my  kind  colleagues 
had  left  me  and  I  locked  the  outer  door  of  the  office  and  knew 
myself  alone,  I  resolved  very  seriously,  so  long  as  might  be  needful, 
to  do  this  work  of  trying  to  save  God's  poor  creatures  from  their 
intolerable  doom,  never  to  go  to  bed  at  night  leaving  a  stone 
unturned  which  might  help  to  stop  vivisection.  I  believe  I  have 
kept  that  resolution.    I  commend  it  to  other  workers." 

I  have  now  done  with  the  English  society,  except  to  say  that 
in  the  beginning,  at  the  epoch  of  its  formation,  it  advocated  the 
restriction  of  vivisection,  but  in  a  short  time  came  out  for  its  total 
abolition,  till  nearly  the  time  of  Miss  Cobbe's  death,  some  twenty- 
five  years  after,  when  it  again  changed  its  platform,  much  to  her 
distress,  for  she  was  violently  opposed  to  the  change,  to  restriction 
of  the  practice. 

In  all  these  years  over  which  I  have  gone  I  saw  her  frequently 
during  my  visits  to  London,  and  became  acquainted  with  most  of 
her  colleagues,  prominent  among  whom  was  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  invited  to  attend  an  anti-vivisection  meeting 
in  London,  on  which  occasion  Lord  Shaftesbury  presided  and  Miss 
Cobbe  and  I  were  invited  to  sit  on  the  platform.  All  the  exercises 
proceeded  quietly  until  toward  the  end  of  the  meeting  when  a 
gentleman  rose,  and,  as  is  the  custom  in  Great  Britain,  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  president.  An  ordinary  looking  man  who  was 
sitting  near  the  platform  stood  up  to  second  the  motion.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  being  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  and  at  the  same  time 
much  accustomed  to  interruptions  at  these  meetings,  fancied  that 
he  was  about  to  make  a  disturbance,  and  was  attempting  to  call  a 
policeman,  when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  it  was  some  one 
favorable  to  the  cause,  who  was  speaking,  and  not  any  one  who 
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wished  to  interrupt  the  proceedings.  Quiet  being  restored,  the  man 
continued  his  speech,  and  addressing  Lord  Shaftesbury,  said:  "I 
wished,  my  lord,  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  your  lordship, 
for  had  it  not  been  for  your  efforts  in  obtaining  legislation  for  the 
working  classes,  and  for  the  limitation  in  the  hours  of  their  labor, 
I  should  never  have  been  able,  when  a  boy,  to  attend  night  school 
and  attain  the  education  which  now  enables  me  to  stand  up  among 
you  all  and  express  my  feelings  of  gratitude  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness and  benevolence." 

In  these  years  I  became  acquainted  also  with  Dr.  Berdoe,  Mr. 
Stephen  Coleridge,  Mr.  Edward  Maitland,  Miss  Woodward,  Mrs. 
Leo,  Mrs.  Adlam,  and  many  other  devoted  friends  of  Miss  Cobbe, 
and  of  the  cause  which  she  so  earnestly  defended. 

It  was  in  one  of  my  visits  to  England  that  Miss  Cobbe  said 
to  me:  "Why  don't  you  form  an  anti-vivisection  society?  There  is 
not  one  in  all  the  United  States,  and  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country." 

When  I  thought  the  matter  over  I  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
Miss  Cobbe,  so  when  I  returned  home  I  said  to  my  intimate  friend 
and  helper,  Miss  Adele  Biddle,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Bank  and  one  of  my  father's  friends, 
Miss  Adele,  we  must  start  an  anti-vivisection  society.  I  have  had  it 
thrown  up  to  me  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  country  not  to  have  any 
at  all  in  this  vast  extent  of  territory." 

She  replied  hopefully,  and  we  began  to  think  on  how  many 
people  we  could  muster.  We  succeeded  in  remembering  six  or 
eight.  The  prospect  was  not  brilliant.  "Never  mind,"  I  said,  "let 
us  call  them  together  and  see  what  we  can  do."  We  did  call  them 
together ;  they  agreed  to  form  the  society  and  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  charter,  after  having  first,  with  much  difficulty,  secured  a 
gentleman  to  act  as  president. 

Our  first  president,  Mr.  Flanders,  a  well-known  admiralty 
lawyer,  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Ker 
Morton  consented  to  accept  the  position.  He  was  very  much  op- 
posed to  unrestricted  vivisection,  although  he  did  not  go  the  length 
of  advocating  entire  abolition  of  the  practice,  nor  did  we,  for  at 
that  time  our  platform  was  only  for  a  great  modification  of  experi- 
mentation upon  animals,  but  not  for  its  entire  abandonment.  Dr. 
Morton,  whom  we  admired  and  valued  very  much,  and  to  whom  we 
were  most  grateful  for  accepting  the  position  of  president  when 
our  Cause  was  so  unpopular,  had  an  idea  that  we  could  unite  on  a 
compromise  bill  with  the  doctors  who  were  opposed  to  us,  which  we 
could  introduce  into  the  legislature,  and  which  we  should  be  sure  of 
passing.  He  urged  that  we  should  hold  a  meeting  at  which  both 
sides  should  be  represented,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  this  plan 
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could  not  be  carried  out.  It  was  proposed  to  have  an  evening  meet- 
ing at  the  house  of  Dr.  Wood,  and  if  we  could  unite  upon  a  bill,  that 
a  committee  should  take  it  up  to  Harrisburg  the  next  day,  the  time 
for  a  hearing  of  the  bill  in  the  legislature  having  been  previously 
arranged.  This  meeting  took  place  as  decided  upon,  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Wood. 

My  husband  accompanied  me,  and  we  had  a  friendly  meeting 
of  the  two  factions.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  late  in  the 
evening  we  decided  upon  a  bill  that  we  and  also  a  deputation  of 
the  doctors  were  to  take  up  to  the  legislature  the  next  day,  and 
submit  to  the  committee  convened  for  that  purpose.  As  my  husband 
and  I  were  leaving  the  house  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  said  to  Dr.  Wood, 
"Doctor,  do  you  promise  me  solemnly  to  do  all  you  can  to  secure 
the  passage  of  this  bill  on  which  we  have  agreed  ?" 

He  replied:    "Yes,  I  promise!" 

The  next  day  we  all  went  up  to  Harrisburg  in  the  same  train, 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  representing  the  physi- 
cians, and  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  who,  although  a  doctor,  was  then 
an  anti-vivisectionist,  Miss  Biddle  and  myself  on  the  other  side. 

While  we  were  in  the  train  on  the  way  to  Harrisburg,  a  mes- 
senger from  the  other  party,  if  I  may  so  name  them,  came  to  us 
and  called  our  attention  to  a  trifling  portion  of  a  sentence  in  the 
bill  which  we  had  with  us,  saying  that  the  wording  of  it  was  not 
quite  in  the  regular  form,  and  asked  if  we  should  be  willing  to  have 
it  changed.  We  consented,  being  satisfied  from  what  he  said  that 
it  was  not  of  any  great  importance.  Yet  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  assigned  afterwards  by  the  doctors  for  not  keeping  their 
word.  When  we  reached  Harrisburg  we  went  to  the  room  ap- 
pointed for  the  hearing  and  there  met  the  committee  to  which  the 
bill  was  referred. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  discussion  of  our  business  which 
had  brought  us  there,  we  sat  for  a  while  in  silence,  waiting  for 
we  knew  not  what.  A  gentleman  who  had,  I  believe,  come  up  with 
the  doctors,  approached  me  and  asked  if  we  would  make  the  action 
final  if  we  obtained,  at  that  hearing,  an  approval  of  the  bill  we  had 
brought  with  us,  and  would  not  attempt  any  further  legislation. 
The  same  question  was*  asked  of  Dr.  Woodbury  and  Miss  Biddle. 
We  were  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  such  an  unlooked  for  pro- 
ceeding, but  we  all  agreed  in  saying  that  we  could  not  of  course 
bind  our  society  for  all  time  to  such  a  mode  of  action  as  was  pro- 
posed in  the  bill. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  asked  by  the  committee  if  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  bill  which  he  had  gone  up  there  to  defend,  and  he  would 
make  no  reply. 
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We  declined  making  any  speech  on  our  side,  as  we  had  sup- 
posed that  there  was  an  entire  agreement,  and  that  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  say  that  it  was  a  compromise  bill,  and  we  were 
united  in  agreeing  upon  its  provisions. 

It  was  then  the  turn  of  Dr.  Wood,  who  had  so  solemnly 
promised  me  the  night  before  to  support  our  compromise  bill 
before  the  committee. 

What  was  our  amazement  when  he  made  no  mention  of  it 
whatever,  but  at  once  launched  out  into  a  perfect  glorification  of 
vivisection,  telling  of  how  much  benefit  it  had  been  to  mankind, 
and  that  our  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  had  been  so  greatly 
increased  by  it.  We  were  all  so  overcome  with  amazement  that,  as 
well  as  I  can  remember,  we  made  no  attempt  at  a  rejoinder  in 
speech  of  any  kind. 

As  may  be  supposed,  our  bill  was  killed  in  the  committee,  and 
all  the  labor  of  the  evening  meeting  to  effect  an  entente  cordiale  and 
draw  up  a  compromise  bill  was  lost. 

When  we  returned  home,  and  I  saw  our  president,  I  told  him 
of  the  injustice  and  lack  of  honor  with  which  we  had  been  treated, 
and  told  him  I  was  going  to  publish  an  account  of  the  affair  and 
circulate  it  generally.  He  besought  me  not  to  do  so  for  personal 
reasons.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that  Dr.  Morton  resigned  and  we 
elected  another  physician,  Dr.  Blackwood,  in  his  place.  I  cannot 
leave  the  subject  without  again  remarking  upon  Dr.  Morton's  kind- 
ness and  tenderness.  He  loved  animals  very  much,  and  suffered 
in  seeing  them  suffer. 

Just  at  that  time  quite  a  feeling  of  indignation  was  aroused  in 
the  public  mind  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Watson,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  his  torturing  141  dogs  by  letting  them  fall  from  a 
height  onto  a  steel  or  iron  corrugated  floor,  which  caused  ridges 
and  made  the  dogs'  backs  more  likely  to  be  broken  and  injured 
in  every  possible  way.  These  brutalities  were  performed,  so  it 
was  said,  at  the  instance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in 
order  to  find  what  was  the  best  method  of  treating  such  injuries  as 
would  result  from  accidents  on  the  railroad,  although  I  don't  know 
that  there  is  any  truth  in  that  report. 

Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Wood,  in  their  answer  to  the  charges  we 
made  against  them,  said  that  our  refusal  to  give  a  positive  promise 
for  the  society  that  we  should  never  attempt  any  further  legislation, 
led  them  to  consider  themselves  released  from  acquiescence  in  the 
bill.    Was  there  ever  such  Machiavellian  policy? 

We  were  much  depressed  by  our  failure  to  gain  anything  where 
we  had  hoped  for  so  much,  but  we  were  somewhat  cheered  when  to 
our  great  joy  Scribner's  Magazine  came  out  with  an  article  called 
"Does  Vivisection  Pay?"  by  Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell.    We  were  so 
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gratified  we  inquired  from  the  publishers  where  Dr.  Leffingwell 
lived,  and  hearing  that  it  was  in  California,  Miss  Biddle,  who  was 
our  recording  secretary,  wrote  to  him,  telling  him  of  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  he  had  given  us.  When  he  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia we  hastened  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  to  secure  him  for 
our  ally,  which  he  has  been  ever  since. 

I  believe  that  was  the  first  magazine  article  on  the  subject  of 
vivisection  which  ever  appeared  in  our  country,  though  there  have 
been  a  great  many  since. 

About  the  year  1887,  Dr.  Blackwood,  being  the  president,  I 
felt  dissatisfied,  both  with  our  name,  which  had  hitherto  been  "The 
American  Society  for  the  Restriction  of  Vivisection,"  and  with  our 
platform,  which  permitted  experimentation  upon  animals  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  and  I  introduced  at  one  of  our  meetings  the  following 
resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  this  society,  changing  the  aim  which  it  has 
hitherto  had  in  view,  declare  itself  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  all 
experimentation  upon  animals,  and  that  it  decide  to  adopt  a  name 
in  accordance  with  this  change  of  platform." 

The  board,  after  listening  to  this  paper,  coincided  with  my 
views  and  passed  my  resolution  with  the  following  amendment: 

"Resolved,  That  this  society,  changing  the  aim  which  it  had 
hitherto  had  in  view,  declare  itself  in  favor  of  the  total  abolition 
of  all  vivisectional  experiments  on  animals,  and  other  experiments 
of  a  painful  character,  that  it  decide  to  change  its  name  in  accord- 
ance with  this  change  of  platform,  and  a  corresponding  alteration 
in  the  charter." 

This  resolution  was  passed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  title 
of  the  society  should  be  in  future,  "The  American  Anti- Vivisection 
Society." 

Since  then  our  society  has  worked  on  in  the  greatest  discour- 
agements, and  in  the  face  of  insufferable  obstacles.  We  have  been 
constantly  attacked  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  scarcely 
ever  any  opportunity  given  to  us  to  make  the  least  reply.  Time 
after  time  we  have  introduced  bills  favoring  our  cause  into  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature,  but  have  invariably  lost  them. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  we  had  to  contend  with,  I  will  mention 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  we  had  presented  a  very  mild  bill  in 
the  legislature,  asking  only  that  cruel  experiments  should  not  be 
performed  before  the  students,  and  that  no  experiment  should  be 
repeated  that  had  been  tried  once  and  its  results  ascertained,  seven 
physicians  went  to  the  legislature  and  opposed  it,  only  two  advocates 
of  our  bill,  viz. :  Mrs.  Lovell  and  myself,  being  all  there  were  repre- 
senting our  society. 
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The  flower  of  the  medical  profession  turned  out  on  that  occa- 
sion, viz. :  Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Dr.  Keen,  Dr.  Ash- 
ton,  Dr.  Laplace,  I  think,  and  a  woman,  Dr.  Frances  Emily  White. 

We  considered  it  quite  a  compliment  that  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  have  seven  of  their  order  to  oppose  two  weak  women,  not 
much  accustomed  to  debating  with  the  lights  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

Our  president,  Dr.  Woods,  did  not  accompany  us,  because 
we  asked  for  so  little. 

He  said  he  would  not  go  up  to  Harrisburg  for  anything  short 
of  a  bill  for  total  abolition,  as  he  could  not  conscientiously  ask  for 
less,  so  we  went  alone.  It  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  our  bill  had  been  introduced,  and  where  the  hearing  was  to 
take  place,  as  was  the  general  custom,  in  one  of  the  committee 
rooms,  but  several  of  the  members  were  so  interested  that  they 
asked  the  Speaker  if  the  discussion  might  not  take  place  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  they  could  hear  it. 

He  consented,  so  that  our  speeches  as  well  as  those  on  the  other 
side  were  made  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  possible, 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  We  were  defeated  and  our  bill  again.  The 
only  time,  in  fact,  that  we  have  been  near  having  one  passed  was 
last  winter,  when  a  bill  against  human  vivisection  came  within  six 
votes  of  obtaining  a  majority. 

During  this  time  there  was  little  to  console  us,  save  the  forma- 
tion of  new  societies  at  different  places  in  the  United  States,  mostly 
in  our  own  vicinity.  One  was  formed  in  Washington,  another  in 
Boston,  one  in  Baltimore,  one  in  Los  Angeles,  and  two  or  three 
in  New  York  State,  two  having  their  headquarters  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  other  in  Brooklyn. 

After  fourteen  years  of  service  as  our  president,  Dr.  Matthew 
Woods  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tompkins, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman. 

In  1908  we  had  a  visit  from  the  well-known  anti-vivisection 
worker  in  England,  Miss  Lind-af-Hageby,  and  since  then  other 
prominent  friends  of  the  cause  have  favored  us ;  for  instance,  the 
Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge  and  Dr.  Herbert  Snow.  These  visitors 
have  each  addressed  a  meeting  prepared  for  them,  and  added  very 
much  to  the  interest  of  our  work. 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  about  four  years  ago  by  a  report 
of  the  cruel  experiments  on  the  animals  in  the  Rockefeller  labora- 
tory in  New  York.  These  were  discovered  through  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Diana  Belais,  president  of  the  New  York  A.  V.  Society,  and 
described  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

About  the  same  time  there  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
an  account  of  experiments  upon  children  in  that  city,  inoculating 
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them  with  tuberculin,  by  physicians  of  good  standing  in  this  city. 
The  children  selected  for  their  experiments  were  mostly  in  benevo- 
lent institutions.  A  number  of  them  were  in  one  called  St.  Vincent's 
Home,  and  were  under  the  charge  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  As  one 
of  the  methods  of  testing  whether  the  children  were  tuberculous, 
was  to  put  the  tuberculin  into  their  eyes,  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
was  the  result,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  depriving  the  children  of  their 
eyesight.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  one  of  them  was  prevented 
from  going  blind.  So  much  indignation  and  hostile  feeling  were 
aroused  by  this  proceeding  we  had  prepared  to  prosecute  the  doctor 
who  was  guilty  of  such  cruelty,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
offense  was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  having  been  per- 
petrated over  two  years  before. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  about  that  time  a  physician  who  had 
joined  with  several  others  in  recommending  the  injections  of  tuber- 
culin was  severely  censured,  which  so  much  displeased  our  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Tompkins,  to  whose  church  the  physician  belonged,  that 
he  abruptly  adjourned  the  meeting  and  afterwards  resigned. 

We  were  for  some  time  without  a  president,  when  Mr.  Robert 
R.  Logan  kindly  consented  to  serve,  and  we  now  rejoice  in  his 
vigorous  prosecution  of  our  work. 

About  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  new  movement  was  decided 
upon  in  our  society,  viz. :  that  of  having  a  public  exhibit  represent- 
ing some  of  the  cruelties  of  vivisectors,  the  maiming  and  crippling 
of  the  animals ;  the  contrivances  to  fasten  them  down  to  boards  and 
tables,  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  struggles,  they  could  be  kept 
nearly  motionless,  and  the  instruments  of  torture  then  used  to  cut 
and  hack  them  in  nearly  every  conceivable  way.  This  new  departure 
was  proposed  and  carried  out  chiefly  by  two  of  the  members  of 
our  board,  Mrs.  Easby  and  Miss  Nicholson.  A  store  in  a  fashion- 
able part  of  the  city  was  taken  and  free  entrance  for  all  the  passers- 
by.  There  were  frequently  over  a  thousand  visitors  a  day.  The 
exhibit  has  been  tried  in  other  cities,  as  well  as  our  own,  and  has 
always  proved  very  successful  in  creating  the  publicity  that  we  so 
much  desired  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  attempted  some 
public  discussions.  One  was  the  result  of  a  challenge  given  by  our 
active  worker,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  was  between  him  and  Dr.  Walsh, 
who,  since  then,  has  had  the  position  of  chief  at  the  Municipal 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

The  result  was  not  very  satisfactory,  as  it  could  scarcely  be 
claimed  that  either  side  had  won  a  victory. 

The  other  was  the  outcome  of  an  invitation  from  the  University 
Extension  Societv  to  hold  a  debate  on  the  question  of  vivisection 
at  Witherspoon  Hall  on  an  evening  in  February,  to  have  one  lady 
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and  one  gentleman  on  each  side,  and  to  leave  to  the  audience  the 
decision  as  to  the  result  of  the  discussion.  A  celebrated  advocate 
of  vivisection,  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  on  one  side,  and  anyone 
that  we  selected  on  the  other. 

We  accepted  the  invitation  and  wrote  at  once  to  England  to 
engage  the  well-known  debater,  Dr.  Hadwen,  to  meet  in  argument 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson.  We  were  looking  forward  to  a  spirited 
and  brilliant  discussion,  when  our  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  the  intelligence  from  England  that  Dr.  Hadwen  could  not  come, 
many  complications  having  occurred  in  connection  with  a  new  law 
just  passed  by  Parliament,  called  the  insurance  bill,  which  prevented 
his  leaving  home  at  that  time.  We  tried  to  give  up  the  discussion 
entirely,  but  the  University  Extension  would  not  permit  us  to  do 
so,  as  the  advertisement  of  it  was  published  on  their  bulletin,  and 
it  was  too  late,  the  secretary  thought,  to  change  the  programme. 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  Mrs.  Henderson,  an  officer  of  the 
New  England  Anti- Vivisection  Society,  the  lady  who  was  to  take 
part  in  the  debate  on  our  side,  we  succeeded  in  securing  the  services 
of  Dr.  Allard,  a  Boston  physician.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Henderson 
did  their  best,  but  what  chance  had  they  against  a  finished  public 
debater  like  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  and  the  lady  on  his  side,  who 
was  a  physician  herself,  and  ready  to  help  him  if  he  needed  any 
assistance?  There  could  be  but  one  termination  to  the  discussion, 
and  that  was,  of  course,  unfavorable  to  our  side. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  our  anti-vivisec- 
tion work  during  the  last  thirty  years.  I  beg  you  to  remember  that 
some  of  the  vivisectors  of  whom  I  have  spoken  regretted  bitterly 
before  their  death  the  cruelties  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  and 
that  the  wife  of  Claude  Bernard,  one  of  the  most  notorious  French 
physiologists,  after  his  death,  spent  nearly  all  her  time  in  charitable 
work,  hoping  by  that  means  to  make  amends  to  a  God  of  infinite 
justice. 

When  it  comes  to  the  last  hour  of  your  life,  do  you  not  think 
if  reasoning  faculties  are  spared  to  you,  that  it  will  be  a  great  con- 
solation to  feel  that  you  always  protected  the  poor,  the  helpless  and 
the  unfortunate,  and  that  you  exercised  a  particular  care  toward 
those  animals,  who,  unable  to  tell  you  of  their  sufferings  and 
miseries,  could  only  by  an  imploring  look  beseech  your  assistance? 
Would  you  not  like  to  feel  that  there  could  be  truly  applied  to  you 
that  passage  in  Pope's  universal  prayer,  slightly  altered,  where  he 
says : 

"Blest  is  the  man  whose  kindly  heart 
Feels  all  dumb  creatures'  pain, 
To  whom  the  supplicating  eye 
Is  never  raised  in  vain. 
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Peace  from  the  bosom  of  his  God, 

My  peace  to  him  I  give; 
And  when  he  kneels  before  the  throne 

His  trembling  soul  shall  live." 

President  Clement: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ernest  Smith  has  kindly  consented  to  read 
part  of  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  during  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  Congress.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ernest  Smith. 

ADDRESS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ernest  Smith,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  My  remarks  will  be  very  brief,  be- 
cause is  seems  to  me  that  the  delegates  who  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  attend  this  Congress  are  the  persons  who 
should  be  heard  first,  and  I  think  that  any  local  man  should  come 
along  only  at  the  end.  At  the  same  time  there  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  say,  and  it  is  this :  That  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Arrangements,  it  devolved  upon  me  early  in  the  summer,  to 
find  some  speakers  among  our  Senators  and  public  men,  for  this 
Congress,  and  I  had  an  idea  then — I  think  most  of  us  have  it — 
that  it  is  generally  supposed  that  those  who  favor  action  in  the  mat- 
ter of  anti-vivisection  and  who  are  interested  in  putting  down  cruel- 
ty to  animals  are  merely  harmless  enthusiasts  who  have  nothing 
very  practical  to  offer  and  that  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  very  prac- 
tical about  their  agitation,  and  hence  their  activities  do  not  appeal 
to  the  thinking  and  strong  men  of  the  country.  I  was  amazed, 
therefore  to  find  that  idea  was  entirely  wrong.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  said  to  me :  "I  sympathize  with  this  movement, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  do  something  to  aid  it,  but  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  make  a  speech,  as  I  have  made  a  promise  to  myself  not 
to  speak  on  any  such  occasion,  for  twelve  months  after  my  nomina- 
tion, and  I  therefore  must  keep  that  promise. 

Next  I  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  found  him  quite 
sympathetic,  and  we  have  had  his  promise  fulfilled  here  this  morning. 
I  went  also  to  Senator  Gallinger,  a  physician — by  the  way  we  are 
told  that  the  physicians  are  all  against  us  and  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment. But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  not  true.  An  eminent 
physician  has  asserted  that  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  physicians 
favor  vivisection  at  all.  Well,  Senator  Gallinger  is  a  physician  and  I 
went  to  him.    He  said,  "I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  I  can. 
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Put  me  down  for  a  speech."  I  am  sorry  that  Senator  Gallinger  will 
not  be  here  in  person  to  deliver  his  speech,  but  that  is  not  because  he 
has  lost  interest  in  the  movement,  but  because  they  have  been  pretty 
busy  up  there  at  the  Capitol,  where  they  have  of  late  been  working 
overtime,  and  Senator  Gallinger  is  no  longer  a  young  man.  There- 
fore he  has  written  begging  to  be  let  off,  but  he  has  sent  a  very  sym- 
pathetic letter  to  be  read  to  the  Congress  which  I  will  read  to  you 
later. 

The  next  person  I  went  to  see  was  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  he  was  more  than  willing  to  have  the  opportunity  of  aiding  this 
movement  by  his  voice  and  influence. 

Then  I  went  to  Miss  Janet  Richards.  She  is  a  power  in  the 
community,  talking  publicly  several  times  a  week  and  drawing  to 
her  talks  large  numbers  both  of  men  and  women.  She  is  naturally 
a  very  busy  woman.  People  are  always  glad  to  pay  to  hear  her 
talk.  You  can't  make  that  statement  about  every  one.  I  remember 
an  occasion  when  it  was  announced  that  I  was  going  to  give  a  lec- 
ture, and  one  good  woman  of  my  congregation  was  asked  if  she 
was  going.  "No,  indeed,"  she  replied,  "I  can  hear  our  rector  talk 
for  nothing  any  Sunday  morning,  and  I'm  not  going  to  pay  a  dollar 
to  hear  him  lecture."  Well,  Miss  Richards  is  coming  to  talk  to  us. 
As  I  asked  her  about  making  an  address  she  replied :  "Yes,  I  will 
do  all  I  can  for  that  work." 

And  so  I  believe  that  if  I  had  gone  from  one  end  of  the  city 
to  the  other,  to  our  public  men,  I  should  have  had  the  same  reply, 
which  is  surely  most  encouraging.  The  trouble  is  that  most  people 
do  not  know  about  this  work.  Only  on  Sunday  morning  I  alluded 
in  my  sermon  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Humane  Society  in  this  city,  and  I  said  it  was  discreditable, 
and  a  number  of  people  went  down  and  notified  the  secretary  that 
they  desired  to  join.  They  had  not  joined  before  because  the  matter 
had  not  been  drawn  to  their  attention.  Let  every  one  know  of  the 
work  we  are  doing.  It  has  for  its  object  the  putting  down  of  the 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  in  the  end  it  must  prevail— as  light  conquers 
darkness. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  C.  Ernest  Smith,  D.D..  December  5,  1913. 

2019  N  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Dr.  Smith  : 

It  is  a  keen  disappointment  to  me  that  the  press  of  public  busi- 
ness renders  it  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  make  the  promised  brief 
address  before  the  International  Anti- Vivisection  and  Animal  Pro- 
tection Congress,  to  be  held  in  this  city  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  of 
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the  present  month.  I  promised  you  and  Mrs.  Farrell  that  if  it  was 
desired  I  would  write  a  brief  letter  stating  my  views,  which  I  now 
take  the  liberty  of  doing. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  I 
presided  over  two  or  three  important  hearings  on  bills  which  pro- 
posed to  regulate  the  practice  of  vivisection  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  importance  of  placing  animals  to  be  vivisected  under 
anesthetics  beine  particularly  insisted  upon.  One  hearing  was  held 
in  the  year  1896  and  another  in  the  year  1900.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  make  favorable  reports  on  those  bills,  being  instructed  so  to  do  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee,  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  get  action  on  either  bill.  In  those  hearings  the  advocates  as 
well  as  the  opponents  of  unregulated  vivisection  were  heard  at 
length,  many  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  country  giving  testi- 
mony against  the  bill,  and  such  distinguished  philanthropists  as 
Prof.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  of  Boston,  late  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
Harvard  University ;  Crammond  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Dr.  Albert  Lef- 
fingwell,  Prof.  Theophilus  Parvin,  R.  Ross  Perry,  Esq.,  Dr.  Law- 
son  Tait,  Dr.  Matthew  Woods,  Dr.  David  H.  Cochran,  Dr.  George 
M.  Gould,  and  other  equally  well-known  men,  as  well  as  many 
women,  either  personally  appearing  before  the  Committee,  or  ex- 
tracts from  their  published  views  being  placed  in  the  record.  At 
that  time  it  seemed  incredible  to  me,  as  it  does  to-day,  that  any 
man  or  woman  could  be  found  who  would  openly  advocate  the 
unregulated  practice  of  vivisecting  either  dumb  animals  or  human 
beings,  but  the  fact  developed  that  many  such  persons  were  willing 
to  place  themselves  on  record  in  favor  of  the  practice.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  witnesses  that  was  heard  was  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen 
of  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  President  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  a  very  distinguished  surgeon.  For  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  precise  views  held  by  Dr.  Keen,  whose  high 
standing  in  the  profession  is  acknowledged  by  all,  I  asked  him  at 
the  close  of  his  testimony  the  following  direct  question :  "Do 
you  think  it  is  improper  that  Congress  should  enact  a  law  saying 
that  a  dog  or  a  horse  should  be  put  under  the  influence  of  an 
anesthetic,  before  being  cut  to  pieces,  or  the  nerves  torn  from  a 
dog's  brain?  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  improper  legisla- 
tion?" Dr.  Keen's  prompt  reply  was:  "I  think  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  legislation,  sir." 

In  reference  to  human  vivisection,  which  Sanarelli  of  Italy, 
Dr.  Pyle  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  other  scientists  had  advocated,  Dr. 
Keen  gratified  the  Committee  by  saying  that  human  vivisection 
ought  to  be  protested  against  by  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land, 
but  notwithstanding  that  declaration  of  Dr.  Keen  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  advocates,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  of  human 
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vivisection  to-day,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  some 
of  our  hospitals  pauper  children  are  inoculated  with  loathsome 
diseases  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  results  that  will  follow, 
and  the  open  declaration  that  criminals  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  vivisectors  is  not  an  unusual  thing. 

It  is  interesting  and  deplorable  to  observe  that  the  proposition 
of  Dr.  Pyle,  who  caused  to  be  introduced  into  the  Ohio  Legislature 
a  bill  providing  for  human  vivisection,  was  endorsed  by  seven 
clergymen,  two  editors,  and  five  lawyers.  In  commenting  upon 
Dr.  Pyle's  proposition  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
observed  that  the  logical  and  final  results  of  such  efforts  will  not 
be  attained  until  living  men,  women  and  children  take  the  place  of 
the  brute  creation  on  the  dissecting  tables  of  the  inhuman  men  who 
advocate  this  murderous  scheme. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  detail  at  length  the  mass  of  evidence  that 
was  collected  showing  that  cruelty  in  its  worst  possible  form  was 
practiced  by  some  vivisectors  in  this  country  and  Europe.  As  illus- 
trating this  point  Dr.  B.  A.  Watson  of  Jersey  City,  in  the  year 
1890,  wrote  a  book  describing  his  experiments  upon  141  dogs  that 
he  raised  to  a  height  of  24  feet,  and  then  dropped  them  upon  bars 
and  ridges  of  iron  to  study  the  effect  of  contusions  and  fractures. 
In  order  to  increase  their  injuries  and  prevent  any  resistance  they 
might  naturally  make,  he  had  their  legs  hoppled.  Of  course,  their 
backs  were  broken,  and  other  cruel  injuries  resulted.  All  died  or 
were  killed  after  protracted  suffering.  Dr.  Watson  afterwards 
died  of  cancer,  and  Dr.  Matthew  Woods,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee,  very  properly  suggested  that  he  had  often  imagined 
the  agony  of  remorse  that  must  have  possessed  him  when  in  the 
throes  of  his  frightful  malady  he  thought  of  the  poor  brutes  that 
suffered  so  long  and  frightfully  because  of  his  ingenious  cruelty. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  is  full  of  similar  cases,  which 
produce  a  shudder  in  the  minds  of  every  intelligent  human  being 
who  reads  them.  In  an  address  on  "Medical  Education  in  America," 
the  justly  celebrated  Prof.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  well  said :  "How 
few  facts  of  immediate  value  to  our  race  have  of  late  years  been 
extorted  from  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  dumb  animals,  the  cold- 
blooded cruelties  now  more  and  more  practiced  under  the  authority 
of  science."  Dr.  Bigelow  continues:  "For  every  inch  cut  by  one 
of  these  experimenters  in  the  quivering  tissues  of  the  helpless  dog, 
rabbit,  or  guinea  pig,  let  him  insert  a  lancet  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  his  own  skin,  and  for  every  inch  more  he  cuts  let  him  advance 
the  lancet  another  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  whenever  he  seizes  with 
the  ragged  forceps  a  nerve  or  the  spinal  marrow,  and,  in  exquisite 
agony,  literally  tears  out  the  nerves  by  their  roots,  let  him  cut  only 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  farther,  and  he  may  have  some  faint  suggestion 
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of  the  atrocity  he  is  perpetrating  when  the  guinea  pig  shrieks,  the 
poor  dog  yells,  the  noble  horse  groans  and  strains,  the  heartless 
vivisector  perhaps  resenting  the  struggle  which  annoys  him." 

A  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  make  it  appear  that 
physicians  generally  approve  of  unregulated  and  unrestricted  vivi- 
section, but  that  is  far  from  being  true.  A  long  list  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  and  surgeons,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
have  condemned  it,  declaring  it  to  be  unnecessary  and  cruel. 

In  the  hearings  that  were  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  inquiry  was  made  particularly 
as  to  the  practice  of  vivisection  in  schools,  and  while  it  was  denied 
that  the  practice  existed  in  this  District,  abundant  evidence  was 
forthcoming  to  show  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  custom,  and  that 
children  are  being  taught  to  inflict  needless  suffering  upon  dumb 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  themselves  with  certain 
facts  that  have  been  over  and  over  again  demonstrated,  and  for 
which  there  is  not  the  least  earthly  excuse  for  repeating. 

I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record  as  not  claiming  that  properly 
regulated  vivisection  may  not  be  justifiable  under  certain  conditions, 
but  it  should  only  be  permitted  under  the  authority  of  law,  and  every 
possible  means  should  be  used  to  prevent  unnecessary  and  needless 
torture.  Any  person  who  has  read  the  eloquent  tribute  to  man's 
best  friend,  the  dog,  by  the  late  Senator  Vest,  must  have  been 
moved  to  a  realization  of  the  wickedness  of  torturing  that  faithful 
and  devoted  animal.  The  dog  that  turned  and  lapped  the  vivi- 
sector's  hand,  after  a  red-hot  iron  had  been  plunged  in  the  dog's 
eyes,  stands  a  much  better  chance  to  reach  Paradise  than  the  brutal 
human  being  who  so  needlessly  and  cruelly  tortured  the  dumb 
animal.  I  believe  it  was  Col.  Ingersoll  who  declared  that  "vivisec- 
tion is  hell,"  and  I  assert  that  unregulated  vivisection  is  so  utterly 
abhorrent  to  humane  men  and  women  as  to  justify  the  indictment. 
I  fully  believe  that  the  day  will  come  when  an  aroused  public  senti- 
ment will  demand  that  every  possible  means  that  can  be  devised  to 
protect  animals  from  needless  and  unnecessary  suffering  will  be 
made  the  law  of  the  land,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  and 
belief  that  the  Animal  Protection  Congress,  now  in  session,  may 
do  much  to  bring  about  that  much-desired  result. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  a  profitable  gathering,  and  I 
trust  that  the  action  of  the  Congress  may  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  a  profound  belief  in  the  purpose  you  have  in  view, 
to  the  end  that  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  may  be  developed 
on  the  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)    J.  H.  Gallinger.  U.  S.  S. 
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From  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
32,  Rue  Perronet  T.  661.  Neuilly  S. 

Seine,  July  7,  1913. 

Madame  : 

I  will  be  very  happy  to  be  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
coming  Congress  in  Washington,  for  it  is  a  duty  for  each  and  every 
man  to  fight  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  the  unnecessary 
cruelty  towards  our  poor,  defenseless  brothers. 

Pray  receive,  Madame,  the  expression  of  my  devoted  senti- 
ments. 

(Signed)  Maeterlinck. 

From  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  W.  Niles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  New  Hampshire. 

Vale  Perkins,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  July  17,  1913. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Farrell. 

Madam  :  I  have  for  some  years  been  somewhat  locally  opposed 
to  the  barbarities  of  vivisection,  and  "brought  up"  on  Lindley  Mur- 
ray's "English  Reader" : 

"I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 
Though  graced  with  polished  manners 
And  fine  sense,  yet  wanting  sensibility, 
The  man  who  needlessly  sets  foot  on  the  worm 
That  crawls  at  evening  on  the  public  walk." 

I  am  wholly  willing  that  my  name  be  used  in  accordance  with  your 
beneficent  work. 
And  I  am, 

Your  very  truly, 

(Signed)    W.  W.  Niles. 

P.  S. — Your  note  was  hindered  some  days  in  the  forwarding 
from  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  this  our  summer  home. 

The  quotation  from  my  childhood  reading  book  is  wholly  from 
memory.  The  text  I  suppose  I  have  not  seen  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years. 

From  Dr.  Robert  H.  Perks,  F.R.C.S., 
Ferndale,  Woodland  Park,  Paignton,  England. 

August  25,  1913. 

Dear  Madam  : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  am  glad  to  comply  with 
your  request  for  consent  to  place  my  name  in  the  list  of  your  Vice- 
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Presidents  for  the  A.  V.  and  A.  P.  Congress  to  be  held  December 
next.  I  am  glad  also  to  know  that  you  anticipate  the  powerful  and 
sympathetic  support  of  so  many  of  your  most  representative  citizens. 

Such  meetings  have  a  great  moral  educational  influence.  My 
earnest  wish  is  that  this  one  may  fulfill  all  our  desires  in  this  direc- 
tion for  the  hastening  of  the  day  when  vivisection  shall  be  forever 
swept  away  through  a  general  ethical  and  spiritual  growth  of  the 
people. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)    Robert  H.  Perks. 

From  Col.  Sir  Frederick  Cardew,  K.C.M.G., 
Tudor  Cottage,  Whitchurch,  Oxon. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Farrell, 

Pres.  Vivisection  Investigation  League. 
Dear  Madam  : 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  I  accept  with  great 
pleasure  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me,  by  inviting  me  to 
become  a  Vice-President  of  the  International  Anti- Vivisection  and 
Animal  Protection  Congress.  I  only  regret  my  engagements  in 
England  prevent  my  being  present  at  the  sitting  of  the  Congress. 
I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  the  objects  of  that  Congress  have 
my  fullest  sympathy,  and  I  earnestly  hope  its  proceedings  will  so 
convince  public  opinion  in  America  as  to  the  horrible  cruelties  of 
vivisection  that  legislation  will  be  brought  in  to  sweep  away  the 
Rockefeller  and  all  other  kindred  institutions. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    F.  Cardew. 

From  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
Old  Orchard,  Broadstone,  Dorset. 

June  30,  1913. 

Dear  Mrs.  Farrell: 

You  may  quote  me  as  much  as  you  like,  as  being  A  STRONG 
Anti- Vaccinator,  and  every  kind  of  blood-poisoning  and  polluting — 
but  not  as  a  Vice-President  of  your  Congress — which  does  inevitably 
involve  some  responsibility,  and  a  sure  increase  of  correspondence, 
which  is  far  too  great  already. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    Alfred  R.  Wallace. 
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From  Annie  Besant, 
President's  Office,  Theosophical  Society,  Adgar,  Madras,  S. 

October  16,  1913. 

Dear  Mrs.  Farrell  : 

I  shall  much  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  a  Vice-President  of 
your  Congress.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  to  voice  my  protest 
against  the  infliction  of  suffering  on  our  helpless  brethren  in  order 
to  seek  remedies  for  our  own  relief.  It  is  my  profound  conviction 
that,  in  a  world  of  law,  no  knowledge  worthy  of  the  name  can  be 
won  by  cruelty,  but  were  such  gain  possible,  then  such  knowledge 
should  be  rejected,  for  the  demoralization  caused  by  cruelty  is  far 
worse  than  the  physical  suffering  caused  by  disease.  Right  living, 
moral  emotion,  pure  surroundings — these  are  the  true  prophylactics 
against  disease.  To  avoid  the  wrong-doing  that  leads  to  syphilis 
is  a  surer  check  to  that  disease  than  to  inoculate  monkeys  with  it 
in  order  to  watch  its  ravages. 

I  am  with  you  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  intelligence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    Annie  Besant. 

From  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Monks  Corner,  Marlow  Common,  Bucks. 

July  21,  1913. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Farrell  : 

Certainly  use  my  name  if  you  think  it  can  be  of  the  slightest 
use.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit.  We  have  driven  cruelty  from 
the  Church,  we  have  driven  it  from  our  Courts  of  Justice.  Priest  and 
Magistrate  used  precisely  the  same  arguments  for  its  employment 
that  the  Doctors  use  to-day.  They  are  its  last  defenders,  and  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  will  defeat  them  also. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)    Jerome  K.  Jerome. 


From  the  Count  Georg  von  Rosen, 
Chamberlain  to  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Sweden; 
ex-President  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

Stockholm,  10  Sept.,  1913. 

Dear  Madame: 

Having  returned  two  days  ago  from  a  trip  on  the  continent, 
during  which  I  was  critically  ill  for  five  weeks,  I  hasten  to  thank  you 
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for  your  kind  letter,  dated  August  1st,  and  to  express  my  regrets 
at  having  taken  so  long  to  reply. 

I  am  too  much  attached  to  the  anti-vivisection  cause  not  to  seize 
with  eagerness  the  opportunity  that  you  have  kindly  offered  me  to 
bear  witness  openly,  as  well  as  tacitly,  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
Congress  in  Washington,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  will  feel 
myself  very  honored  to  figure  on  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  as  wit- 
ness of  the  interest  that  exists  also  in  Sweden  in  the  noble  cause 
that  you  so  worthily  represent. 

Begging  you,  madame,  to  accept,  with  all  my  thanks,  my  very 
sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  work  planned  for  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Congress. 

I  subscribe  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    Georg  von  Rosen. 

From  Edwin  Markham, 
92  Waters  Avenue,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

September  26,  1913. 

Dear  Mrs.  Farrell: 

Yes,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  your 
Animal  Protection  Congress.  But  I  don't  see  a  scrap  of  space 
where  my  name  can  be  squeezed  in  on  that  letter-head  of  yours. 
Well,  it  is  good  to  see  so  many  of  those  that  have  voices  standing 
together  in  defense  of  that  multitude  that  have  no  voice  to  speak 
their  wrongs. 

All  strength  and  victory  to  you  in  your  unselfish  labors  for  our 
friends  of  feather  and  fur. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)    Edwin  Markham. 

President  Clement  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  suppose  there  is  no  broader  and 
surer  method  of  education  of  the  popular  mind  and  feeling,  than 
through  the  magazines,  and  in  this  connection  I  can  present  to  you 
no  greater  force  in  this  field  than  that  of  the  gentleman  I  am  about 
to  introduce  to  you  and  to  whom  you  will  all  be  glad  to  listen — Mr. 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton.    His  subject  is 

CRUEL  METHODS  OF  TRAPPING. 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Esq., 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  do  not  appear 
before  you  either  as  an  advocate  or  an  adversary  of  vivisection  or 
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anti-vivisection.  I  am  here  rather  to  give  you  some  side-light — 
at  least  I  trust  it  will  be  accepted  as  such. 

We  have  to-day  two  classes  of  naturalists,  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  wild  life — wild  animals ;  two  active  bodies  I  might  say,  one 
the  economic  and  the  other  the  sentimental.  I  have  learned  from 
experience — when  I  go  before  a  group  of  legislators,  I  take  the 
economic  standpoint.  I  try  to  talk  to  these  men  through  their 
pockets — I  know  they  have  pockets,  and  I  am  not  always  sure  of 
the  other  track.  So  I  have  been — this  is  just  between  ourselves — 
just  a  little  bit  hypocritical  in  making  the  pocket  argument  the 
strong  one.  Away  down  in  our  own  hearts,  without  any  question, 
the  strong  argument  is  the  sentimental  one.  I  want  to  preserve  this 
harmless,  beautiful  wild  life,  not  because  it  will  put  so  many  dol- 
lars in  our  pockets  as  a  nation,  but  because  seeing  these  things  gives 
elevating  pleasure  to  all  who  have  this  joyful  experience.  I  think 
the  number  who  take  this  view  is  much  larger  than  is  commonly 
suspected. 

There  are  certain  principles  which  we  consider  to  be  self-evi- 
dent bearing  on  this  subject.  First,  that  mankind  has  certain  in- 
alienable rights ;  second,  that  wild  animals  have  inalienable  rights ; 
and  third,  that  when  these  two  clash,  the  rights  of  man  must  be 
paramount.  A  great  many  do  not  like  to  accept  this,  and  yet  when 
they  approach  it  from  all  points  of  view  it  really  does  not  require 
vindication. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  very  much  about  that,  or  about  the  theo- 
ries. I  might  lay  down  one  or  two  rules,  but  because  they  are 
subject  to  discussion,  opening  possibly  other  points  of  view,  I  shall 
let  them  all  go.  I  will  tell  you  something  concrete,  to  come  right 
down  to  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  I  am  here. 

There  is  an  old-established  right  of  mankind,  one  of  those  un- 
written laws,  the  right  of  man  to  clothe  himself  with  the  skins 
of  animals.    That  is  a  right  of  mankind.    Here  is  an  old  established 

unwritten  law  of  the  animal  world  the  right  to  protect  itself. 

While  we  may  use  these  creatures  for  our  service,  we  have  no  right 
to  inflict  on  them  any  unnecessary,  avoidable  torture.  These  are 
unwritten  laws,  but  they  are  accepted  by  all  men  who  think. 

I  see  as  I  look  round  here,  well  I  may  say  many  ladies  who 
are  wearing  furs.  I  think  that  if  these  ladies  knew  the  history 
of  that  poor  fur  they  are  wearing  they  might  not  feel  quite  con- 
science-clear in  wearing  it. 

Now  I  did  think  at  one  time  of  bringing  some  pictures  of  ani- 
mals caught  in  traps  to  show  you,  but  I  thought  it  over  very  care- 
fully and  this  is  what  I  decided— and  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  right  in 
believing  that  most  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these  pictures  do 
no  good — pictures  of  animals  tortured  do  no  good.     That  is  my 
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conviction,  after  seeing  the  result.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  window 
in  which  are  pictures  and  demonstrations  and  an  exhibit  of  animals 
put  to  torture,  which,  while  I  was  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  they 
represented,  I  was  sure  that  window  was  doing  incalculable  mischief 
all  the  time.  People  became  indifferent  to  the  suffering.  There 
is  that  mental  suggestion  working  all  the  time.  I  would  abolish  that 
window  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  as  those  which  abolished 
public  whippings  and  public  hangings.  There  is  a  better  way  to 
do  it ;  the  better  way  is  to  offer  a  constructive  policy  in  place  of  a 
destructive  one.  How  that  might  apply  in  this  case  is  not  the  time 
to  follow  out. 

But  the  capture  of  wild  animals  I  want  to  speak  of.  We  will 
admit  that  that  is  the  right  of  mankind.  Some  will  deny  it.  The 
good  old  Book  tells  us  that  man  has  the  right  to  employ  these  things 
for  his  service.  Now  how  were  these  caught  in  the  days  gone  by? 
How  did  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  build  up  its  vast  fortune? 
There  was  a  simple  trap  made  by  the  Indians — and  a  simple  trap 
was  used  to  kill  them:  One  log  above  another  with  a  trigger  be- 
tween.   The  animal  pulled  the  trigger  and  instant  death  resulted. 

Then  came  a  change.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a 
steel  trap  invented.  These  traps  were  used  originally  in  Europe 
for  the  capture  of  criminals — man-traps  they  were — great,  big,  hor- 
rible things,  which  seized  a  man  by  the  leg,  which  held  him  in  it 
until  someone  took  him  to  a  dungeon,  and  even  if  a  man  recovered, 
he  would  never  walk  again.  These  things  were  declared  illegal 
because  they  were  devilish  engines,  instruments  of  torture,  and  not 
to  be  tolerated  as  civilized  among  a  Christian  people.  But  they 
were  not  abolished  by  law  for  the  capture  of  animals.  The  steel 
trap  was  perfected  and  made  an  engine  of  capture — incidentally  an 
instrument  of  torture.  Why  did  they  use  it?  Because  one  man 
could  handle  so  many  more.  And  so  it  became  the  mode  of  capture 
of  wild  animals. 

Last  January  I  was  walking  with  a  neighbor  down  a  little  walk 
at  Greenwich.  I  had  been  down  that  walk  on  four  days  previously, 
and  each  day  I  passed  at  a  certain  place,  I  smelt  a  skunk.  On 
this  fourth  day  I  said,  "Let's  see  where  it  comes  from."  We  fol- 
lowed up  the  wind  and  before  long  we  found  a  skunk.  The  neigh- 
bor drew  back  and  stood  holding  his  dog;  I  went  up  to  the 
skunk,  and  it  did  not  run  away.  As  I  came  very  near,  up  went 
the  animal's  tail.  Of  course  you  all  know  that  the  skunk  defends 
itself  with  its  liquid  musk,  which  is  developed  as  a  means  of  de- 
fense. My  neighbor  was  appalled,  but  I  began  to  talk  to  the  skunk 
— I  always  talk  to  my  animals.  They  don't  understand  my  words, 
but  they  gather  my  intention.  They  know  I  am  friendly ;  that's  the 
thought  which  is  transmitted.    The  skunk  didn't  run  away.  That 
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was  surprising.  I  went  a  little  nearer  and  knelt  down.  The  ordi- 
nary range  of  approach  allowed  by  a  skunk  is  about  eight  to  ten 
feet.  And  now  I  was  quite  close,  and  I  saw  why  it  did  not  run 
away — because  its  hind  leg  was  held  in  a  horrible  steel  trap.  Up 
higher  went  the  animal's  tail  as  I  approached.  I  said,  "Now  please 
don't  do  that  to  me.  You  don't  understand  me — but  you  will  under- 
stand me."  And  I  talked  and  talked,  and  as  I  did  so  the  tail  went 
down.  I  said:  "Now,  you  are  in  trouble,  and  I  am  going  to  help 
you  out.  If  you  will  only  be  reasonable  about  it  I  can  help  you." 
And  I  approached  a  little  closer  and  closer,  and  I  got  hold  of  the 
trap  with  my  hands,  with  the  neighbor  standing  away  off  holding 
the  dog.  I  took  hold  of  the  trap  and  tried  to  gently  open  this  hor- 
rible steel  instrument  of  torture,  and  I  could  not  open  it. 

The  animal  had  been  there  for  four  days  unquestionably,  in 
the  cold  and  frost.  Its  foot  was  a  mass  of  blood  and  an  awful  mess. 
I  had  to  go  and  get  a  box  and  a  lever,  and  gently  put  it  over  and 
pressed  down  the  spring,  releasing  the  foot,  and  I  took  the  animal 
in  the  box  and  washed  his  foot  with  peroxide,  and  he  recovered  and 
lived  happy  ever  after,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Now  that  it  only  one  illustration  of  many  I  might  give  you. 
I  will  not  linger  on  the  perfectly  hellish  means  that  are  used  to  cap- 
ture wild  animals.  It  is  not  necessary  thus  to  catch  the  animals, 
nor  to  get  the  skin  in  that  way.  And  in  this  connection,  here  is  a 
very  important  thing  to  be  thought  of.  I  am  not  talking  now  as 
an  anti-vivisectionist  nor  as  any  one  but  an  outside  observer,  trying 
to  get  the  best  results,  trying  to  see  some  light  in  the  darkness. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  to  have  a  thing 
backed  by  the  Church  was  to  make  it  instantly  a  law  in  the  land. 
Farther  back  that  power  was  in  the  army.  And  now  is  the  time  when 
to  have  a  thing  backed  by  commerce  makes  it  very  near  to  becoming 
law.  In  other  words,  the  great  big  power  of  commerce  to-day  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  Since  commerce  took  up  this  steel  trap  we  have  had  a 
very  difficult  enemy  to  deal  with.  But  now  we  are  able  to  con- 
vince commerce  that  there  is  a  better  way.  It  is  known  that  the 
less  an  animal  suffers  in  life  or  in  death,  the  more  complete  is  his 
service  to  man.  That  is  a  commercial  principle.  And  how  is  it 
going  to  apply  in  the  present  question  ?  When  the  traders  in  Hud- 
son Bay  and  elsewhere  have  a  skin  brought  to  them,  the  owner  of 
which  was  obviously  tortured,  they  discount  as  much  as  50  per  cent, 
of  its  price,  because  they  know  that  the  skin  is  not  as  good  as  one 
where  the  animal  is  killed  with  a  minimum  of  pain.  That  gives  us  a 
very  strong  argument  to  reach  people  with  pockets,  and  who  have 
pockets  and  nothing  else. 

Now  nothing  has  been  done,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  stop  the  use 
of  the  steel  trap  in  capturing  wild  animals.    Everything  has  to  be 
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done — everything  can  be  done.  The  argument  I  have  laid  before 
you  is  a  sufficient  one.  I  should  like  to  see  you  take  up  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  case — the  proper  disposition  of  the  animal 
whose  coat  is  to  be  taken.  In  the  wilds  the  question  of  the  instant 
death  is  an  important  one.  But  there  is  another  thought — I  think 
I  will  go  to  my  pictures. 

(Slides) 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  plan  that  has  given  me  great  pleasure 
and  proved  a  simple  means  of  getting  glimpses  of  animal  life.  You 
can  do  it  here  near  Washington.    Here  has  been  my  method : 

I  would  take  my  dog  out,  a  foxhound,  and  say  to  him  as  I  sat 
in  the  woods  at  night.  "I  want  to  know  what  is  running,  Ranger, 
let  me  know."  And  away  he  would  go,  into  the  black  darkness, 
and  in  about  an  hour  or  so  he  would  tell  me  every  creature  in  the 
woods  that  was  running  and  what  it  was  doing.  Now  how?  By 
the  manner,  and  number,  and  different  qualities  of  his  bark. 

(It  is  impossible  to  give  Mr.  Seton's  illustrations,  as  they  were 
a  series  of  animal  calls  and  barks,  designated  to  illustrate  his  point.) 

One  night  my  dog  was  the  means  of  my  finding  a  little 
skunk.  At  his  bark  I  got  pretty  close  to  the  little  animal  before 
I  could  see  him,  but  finally  made  out  the  white  "horns"  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  took  him  home  and  introduced  him  to  my  family  (without 
mentioning  his  name  of  course),  and  this  beautiful  little  animal 
was  adopted  as  a  household  pet.  We  kept  him  and  never  had  any 
cause  to  regret  it.  That  was  many  years  ago.  Since  that  time  I 
have  never  been  without  a  pet  skunk.  At  present  I  have  about  a 
hundred.   Why  so  many  ?   That  is  the  point. 

My  Boy  Scouts  have  been  with  me  now  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  is  generally  supposed.  These  boys  had  in  them  a  strong 
bent  for  outdoor  life,  for  natural  history  pursuit — they  wanted 
some  blue-sky  occupation  that  was  more  profitable  than  farming. 
They  did  not  want  to  go  into  the  offices,  They  wanted  out-door 
life.  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  what  to  suggest  unless  it  be  fur- 
farming."  The  end  of  wild  fur  is  in  sight — trapping  has  become 
so  common,  so  persistent,  and  the  prices  are  so  high  in  conse- 
quence that  just  in  a  little  while  the  wild  fur  supply  will  become  so 
small  as  to  send  the  prices  soaring.  This  is  the  only  solution  I 
saw  of  the  problem  of  giving  the  boys  an  occupation  with  an 
out-door  possibility — ranching  fur  animals.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  this  must  appeal  to  you  all,  and  would  justify  you  in  wearing 
furs.  When  the  time  came  to  sacrifice  that  animal  for  his  coat,  it 
would  not  be  tortured ;  it  would  be  put  into  a  lethal  chamber  and 
quietly  put  to  sleep.  That  I  concede  to  be  important  for  the  animal 
— and  much  more  so  for  ourselves. 
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I  suppose  that  during  the  last  hundred  years  a  million  dollars 
at  least  have  been  wasted  trying  to  farm  animals  for  their  fur. 
Most  of  these  efforts  have  been  failures.  Of  course  one  man  made 
a  great  success  of  silver  fox,  but  I  advised  my  boys  against  that 
field  at  present.  Many  men  have  failed  and  many  men  will  fail, 
because  they  go  at  it  in  the  wrong  way.  Every  week  I  get  letters 
from  parties  desiring  an  outdoor  occupation.  "Would  you  advise 
me  to  put  my  money  into  a  fur  farm  ?"  And  every  time  I  send  the 
same  answer :  "If  you,  with  your  experience,  go  into  a  fur  farm 
and  invest  your  money  in  it,  you  will  certainly  lose  every  cent." 
This  has  to  be  learned  from  the  beginning,  like  any  other  business. 
So  I  taught  my  boys.  We  began  at  the  beginning  five  or  six  years 
ago.  We  established  our  fur  farm  and  began  with  some  animal 
costing  but  a  little  capital.  At  that  time  the  most  easily  obtained 
animal  was  the  skunk.  So  we  have  made  it  the  means  of  teaching 
the  business.  I  know  about  300  fur  farms  in  the  country — I  think 
there  are  a  thousand.  I  have  gone  to  many  asking  the  question : 
"How  do  you  kill  your  animals  ?"  They  all  agree :  "The  animals 
must  not  suffer  in  life  or  in  death,  or  you  injure  your  product."  I 
then  say,  "Nevertheless,  it  must  be  a  sorrowful  moment  for  you 
when  the  time  comes  to  sacrifice  that  beautiful  thing  you  raised, 
to  kill  it  for  its  coat."  And  in  every  case  they  told  me  that  same 
story:  "I  have  never  yet  sacrificed  one."  I  said,  "Where  does 
your  profit  come  in?"  They  say,  "In  selling  our  blooded  stock 
to  others  who  wish  to  go  into  the  business."  But  naturally  they  will 
in  time.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  give  up  wearing  furs  any 
more  than  wearing  leather ;  but  we  are  absolutely  under  moral  obli- 
gations to  impose  on  that  animal  no  unnecessary  suffering. 

(Further  pictures) 

I  think  unquestionably  the  fur-farm  is  the  solution  of  the 
question,  "Are  we  to  use  furs?"  I  think  it  is  destined  to  be  a  great 
national  interest,  and  I  commend  this  to  your  notice,  as  legislators, 
as  men  and  women  of  power,  who  can  bring  these  things  to  the 
notice  of  communities.  This  is  an  undeveloped  industry  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  worthy  of  great  endeavor.  It  will  abolish  the 
torturing  of  animals  to  death,  and  will  give  an  opportunity  to  young 
men  to  gratify  their  inclination  for  out-door  life  among  animals, 
with  a  possibility  of  satisfactory  profits. 

President  Clement: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  are  now  to  listen  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  on  unnecessary  brutality  in  slaughter  houses,  which  he  has 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  A  VEAL  CUTLET 
In  federally   inspected  abattoirs  during  1912,  2,377.954  calves   were  killed 
substantially  in  the  manner  indicated  above.    The  annual  year-book  of  Swift 
&  Co.  says  that  in  1911,  8,000,000  calves  were  slaughtered.     For  the  whole 
country  the  figures  probably  approximated  10,000,000. 
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witnessed  himself,  and  in  witnessing  which  Mr.  Rowley  must  have 
suffered  tortures.  He  has  kindly  consented  to  address  us  with 
the  aid  of  slides. 

ADDRESS 

SLAUGHTER  HOUSE  REFORM 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Rowley, 

President  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

Animals. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Whatever  our  humanitarian  creed 
we  are  here  with  a  common  purpose.  Under  different  banners  we 
unite  against  the  same  foe.  His  name  is  Legion ;  his  spirit  is  the 
spirit  of  cruelty.  It  is  no  hour  for  any  noble  Achilles  to  sit  idle 
in  his  tent. 

Of  all  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  defenseless  animal  life  none 
mass  in  their  volume  of  pain  with  those  endured  by  the  unwilling 
victims  that  are  daily  driven  into  the  great  world's  slaughter  pens. 
All  other  forms  of  cruelty  combined  will  not  equal  the  inhumanities 
that  make  the  shambles  the  horror-chambers  of  our  modern  life. 

That  kindly  men  and  gentle  women,  many  of  them  contending 
against  other  and  lesser  forms  of  cruelty,  can  come  and  go,  indifferent 
to  the  injustice  done  to  myriads  of  their  humbler  kin,  is  due  only 
to  the  fact  that  the  scenes  and  surroundings  of  the  slaughter-house 
are  as  far  removed  from  their  experience  as  though  they  did  not 
exist.  For  the  vast  majority  they  have  no  place  even  in  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Who  follows  the  journey  of  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills 
from  their  quiet  meads  to  the  tables  where  their  flesh  is  served  for 
food?  Who  thinks  of  the  long  stock  train  slowly  rolling  over  weary 
miles  through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold?  Who  sees  the 
picture  of  the  places  where  the  floors  run  red  with  blood ;  where 
men  pursue  their  tasks  with  hands  and  clothing  crimson-dyed ; 
where  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  struggle  in  the  agony  of  death?  The 
steak  brings  no  vision  of  gaping  throat  and  pleading  eyes ;  the 
tender  chop  no  suggestion  of  a  lamb  hanging  by  the  leg  and  mutely 
bleeding  to  death. 

A  few  months  ago  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  at  a  summer  amuse- 
ment resort,  a  "killing  contest"  was  part  of  the  program.  Seven 
butchers  butchered  seven  steers.  The  whole  process  became  a  mov- 
ing picture,  not  thrown  on  a  canvas,  but  enacted  on  a  stage.  From 
the  blow  of  the  pole-ax  on  to  the  cutting  of  the  throat,  the  disem- 
boweling, the  flaying,  the  quartering,  the  bloody  exhibition  was 
made.  Women  fainted  and  children  cried  in  terror.  But  nothing 
was  done  that  is  not  being  done  while  we  sit  here  in  ten  thousand 
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places  of  slaughter  to  meet  the  demand  for  steak  and  chop,  for  cut- 
let and  roast — nothing  but  what  is  going  on  every  hour  from  morn- 
ing till  night  all  over  the  land ;  and  in  this  contest  the  worst  form 
of  cruelty  was  absent,  for  these  animals  were  quickly  rendered  un- 
conscious before  the  knife  was  used.  Until  the  ghosts  of  these 
slaughtered  creatures  of  the  pasture  and  the  stall,  by  some  quick- 
ened faculty  of  the  soul,  are  seen  gathering  about  the  tables  where 
their  flesh  is  consumed,  and  men  and  women  across  this  flesh 
look  into  the  frightened  and  wondering  eyes  of  those  sac- 
rificed for  them,  and  realize  at  what  cost  of  pain  these  sentient 
beings  are  given  over  to  destruction,  this  reform  for  which  I  am 
here  to  plead,  and  which  seeks  for  them  a  painless  death,  will  never 
come.  Some  one  must  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  slaughter- 
house stands  for,  paint  the  picture,  and  compel  us  to  sit  in  front  of 
it.  Men  used  to  say,  as  Dante  passed  along  the  street,  "There  goes 
the  man  who  has  been  in  hell."  There  are  men  to-day  who  have 
come  out  of  these  abodes  of  cruelty  and  unvoiced  suffering  to  wonder 
if  they  could  ever  smile  again. 

What  are  the  facts?  There  are  annually  killed  in  this  country 
for  food  more  than  100,000,000  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  It  is  a 
proposition  that  no  fair-minded  man  will  dispute  that  justice,  not 
mercy,  demands  that  these  animals  be  brought  to  their  death  by 
methods  involving  the  least  possible  suffering.  I  am  not  here  to 
discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  be  vegetarians. 
No  one  can  escape  his  responsibility  in  this  matter  by  saying, 
"Since  I  eat  no  meat,  my  hands  are  free  from  blood."  Just  so  long 
as  these  lowlier  children  of  life  are  being  slaughtered  for  human 
food,  you  and  I  and  every  other  man  and  woman,  whether  vegeta- 
rian or  not,  are  under  the  sacredest  obligation  to  do  our  part  toward 
lessening  by  every  possible  means  the  unnecessary  sufferings  in- 
volved in  their  destruction.  It  is  because  the  vast  majority  of 
them  are  destroyed  amid  conditions  that  outrage  the  sense  of  justice 
and  crowd  their  last  moments  with  wholly  needless  pain  that  the 
agitation  for  reform  in  methods  of  slaughter  is  steadily  widening 
over  the  civilized  world. 

Nowhere  is  this  reform  more  urgent  than  in  our  own  land. 
We  are  fifty  years  behind  Germany  and  other  European  countries, 
both  in  this  matter  of  humane  slaughter  and  in  our  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  the  public  abattoir  and  for  such  sanitary  condi- 
tions at  places  of  slaughter  as  shall  safeguard  the  public  health. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  facts  longer  denies  that  toxic  changes 
take  place  in  the  flesh  of  animals  about  to  be  slaughtered,  as  the 
result  of  fright  and  cruelty,  which  makes  it  a  dangerous  menace 
to  those  who  eat  it.  To  see  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  public  abattoirs  in  cities,  for  example,  like  Dresden,  and  in 


JEWISH  METHOD  OF  SLAUGHTER  —  THE  SEVERED  THROAT 

Death,  according  to  the  Kosher,  or  Hebrew  method,  is  by  bleeding  to  death. 
The  photograph  shows  the  wide-gaping  throat,  from  which  the  blood  pours. 
The  dying  lasts  from  two  to  tour  minutes,  according  to  expert  testimony — 
that  is,  from  the  time  of  the  cut  to  the  suspension  of  the  cormeal  reflex  action. 
This  is  often  much  prolonged  by  unskilful  handling  of  the  animal. 
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scores  of  other  German  municipalities,  where  cruelty  has  been  so 
largely  eliminated  and  extreme  cleanliness  secured,  is  nothing  less 
than  humiliating  to  us  who  often  boast  of  our  American  citizenship. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  but  it  is  necessary  that  I  set  before 
you  the  methods  that  characterize  the  average  slaughtering  estab- 
lishment as  it  exists  among  us.  The  larger  animals,  such  as  the 
bullock  and  the  cow,  are  stunned  generally  in  a  more  or  less  humane 
manner,  either  by  a  blow  which  shatters  the  brain,  or,  in  some  cases, 
by  a  bullet.  The  throat  is  then  cut  while  the  animal  is,  of  course, 
unconscious.  Wherever  the  Jewish  method  of  slaughter  is  followed, 
as  it  is  where  animals  are  killed  for  the  Hebrew  trade,  the  victim  is 
destroyed  while  in  full  consciousness  and  without  previous  stunning 
by  the  use  of  the  knife,  which  is  drawn  deeply  across  the  throat, 
death  ensuing  at  last  from  loss  of  blood. 

With  the  smaller  animals,  calves,  sheep,  and  swine,  the  custom 
is  almost  universal  among  American  butchers  to  kill  with  the  knife 
without  any  attempt  first  to  render  the  animal  insensible  to  pain.  In 
our  great  packing  houses  calves,  sheep  and  swine,  driven  into  their 
several  pens,  are  jerked  up,  one  by  one,  by  a  chain  or  rope  grappled 
about  a  hind  ankle,  and  carried,  thus  suspended,  by  an  overhead 
device,  to  where  the  sticker  stands.  As  rapidly  as  he  can  thrust  his 
knife  into  the  throat  he  does  his  work.  On  they  swing  down  the 
line,  the  blood  pouring  over  the  face  and  eyes  in  blinding  flood 
while  they  slowly  bleed  to  death. 

By  the  most  careful  estimate  that  can  be  made  from  the  study 
of  national  and  state  reports  there  are  approximately  75,000,00(3 
calves,  sheep  and  swine  annually  slaughtered  in  the  United  States 
by  methods  such  as  these.  According  to  Dr.  Young  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  made  a  painstaking  study  of  the  subject, 
the  lapse  of  time  for  calves,  sheep  and  swine  from  the  fastening  of 
the  shackle-chain  to  the  knife  of  the  sticker  is  from  15  to  20  seconds  ; 
from  the  sticking  to  unconsciousness  the  average  is,  for  sheep, 
calves  and  swine,  45  seconds,  the  maximum  from  60  to  85  seconds. 
Take  your  watch  and  sit  in  silence  for  a  hundred  seconds  and 
imagine  the  conscious  suffering  these  75,000,000  defenseless  crea- 
tures endure  year  by  year  in  the  process  of  dying.  This  takes  no 
account  of  all  the  distress,  hunger,  thirst  and  abuse  experienced 
through  periods  of  transportation  often  extending  over  days. 

Outside  the  great  abattoirs  where  Federal  inspection  prevails,  not 
to  prevent  cruelty,  for  that  is  supposed  to  be  under  state  regulation, 
but  to  examine  the  meat,  in  our  small  country  slaughter  pens,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  speed  and  skill  are  less,  the  treatment 
often  more  cruel  and  the  suffering,  therefore,  of  longer  duration. 
In  the  majority  of  them  also  the  surroundings  are  so  vilely  unsani- 
tary as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  communities  that  tolerate  them.  I 
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speak  from  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  in  so  civilized  a 
State  as  Massachusetts.  While  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Finland  have  been  revolutionizing  the  whole  system  of 
animal  slaughter  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  sufferings  of  the 
animals  destroyed,  the  ordinary  American  butcher  is  following  the 
same  brutal  methods  that  his  fathers  used  a  half  a  century  ago.  I 
do  not  mean  that  all  butchers  are  cruel,  or  that  all  small  slaughter- 
houses are  equally  filthy,  but  that  such  conditions  as  I  have  described 
characterize  the  majority  of  the  country  slaughter-houses  of  the 
United  States.  Photographs  taken  of  many  such  places  in  my  own 
State  sustain  my  assertion.  Massachusetts  is  not  worse  in  this 
respect  than  other  States  of  the  Union. 

What  is  the  goal  we  seek?  What  is  the  first  supreme  object 
before  us  in  this  reform  ?  It  is  a  goal  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 
It  is  direct  and  simple.  It  is  the  rendering  insensible  to  pain  by 
some  humane  device  of  every  food  animal  before  the  use  of  the 
knife. 

This  is  the  one  thing  upon  the  securing  of  which  humanita- 
rians of  every  name  should  unite.  Other  reforms  there  are  which 
must  follow :  the  isolation  of  the  patient  victims  from  the  sight  of 
their  fellows  in  the  process  of  slaughter ;  the  screening  of  them  from 
the  scenes  and  odors  of  the  blood-reeking  floors  of  the  shambles 
while  they  wait  their  turn  to  die ;  some  effective  device  for  rapidly 
and  instantaneously  causing  unconsciousness ;  and  not  least  the 
public  abattoir,  under  state  or  municipal  control,  which  such  coun- 
tries as  Germany  demand  by  law.  Given  the  public  abattoir,  where 
all  the  slaughtering  of  the  community  must  be  done,  and  the  cruel- 
ties of  slaughter  can  much  more  easily  be  suppressed,  and  those 
that  escape  detection  in  the  secrecy  of  the  private  and  concealed 
slaughter  pens  will  naturally  cease,  while  the  filth  and  pollution  of 
these  uninspected  and  uncontrolled  shambles  will  no  longer  menace 
and  poison  the  public  health. 

For  four  years  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  been  studying  this  question  in  our  own 
and  in  other  lands.  Many  of  the  great  abattoirs  abroad  have  been 
visited.  Constantly  more  determined  has  become  the  purpose  to 
continue  the  task  until  there  shall  be  secured  in  this  country,  as  there 
was  in  England,  a  commission  appointed  by  our  national  legislature, 
to  investigate  our  present  methods  of  slaughter  and  report  upon  the 
same. 

The  first  recommendation  of  that  English  commission  was 
just  that  which  I  have  set  before  you  as  our  chief  goal — that  every 
food  animal  be  first  rendered  unconscious  before  the  knife  is  used. 
That  recommendation,  England,  with  other  humane  regulations, 
has   enforced   in   all   her  abattoirs   under   government  control. 
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At  the  great  naval  abattoir  at  Chatham,  which  I  visited  two  years 
ago,  conditions  are  practically  ideal. 

To  agitate,  to  arouse  public  opinion  by  a  disclosure  of  the 
facts,  to  unite  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission by  Congress  to  study  this  subject,  should  be  the  supreme 
task  of  all  the  anti-cruelty  societies  of  the  land  and  of  all  interested 
in  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

And  now  my  last  appeal  is  personal,  and  to  you,  my  individual 
hearer.  Who  creates  this  demand  that  brings  to  the  shambles  every 
year  to  die  at  man's  hand  the  more  than  100,000,000  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  that  are  annually  killed  for  food?  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  who  eats  the  meat  their  flesh  supplies.  After  the  last  word 
is  said  about  the  ranchman  and  the  railroad,  about  the  callous 
drover,  the  butcher  whose  hands  must  drip  with  blood,  the  packer 
who  grows  rich  out  of  the  traffic,  we  come  face  to  face  with  our- 
selves. But  for  us,  so  far  as  we  are  eaters  of  meat,  there  would 
be  no  demand  and  so  no  supply.  Upon  us,  then,  no  less  than  upon 
all  others  who  have  part  in  this  vast  business,  rests  the  heavy, 
moral  obligation  to  do  the  utmost  that  is  within  our  power  to  see 
that  these  victims  of  our  appetite  are  slain  in  what  shall  be  to  them 
as  painless  and  merciful  a  death  as  the  noblest  humanity  can  devise. 

President  Clement: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  have  a  very  full  list  of  speakers 
for  this  afternoon,  and  in  order  to  make  room  for  some  of  those  who 
are  obliged  to  leave,  we  have  had  to  rearrange  our  programme 
somewhat.  As  Dr.  Biggar  is  obliged  to  make  a  train,  the  other 
speakers  have  kindly  consented  to  permit  us  to  listen  first  to  his 
address. 

Dr.  Biggar  is  a  very  eminent  physician,  who  has  held  high 
place  in  the  medical  association  in  his  great  division  of  medicine 
and  homeopathy,  and  he  has,  besides  the  peculiar  interest  for  us,  of 
being  the  family  physician  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  His  presence  here 
is,  in  itself,  testimony  to  the  mutual  confidence  and  respect  between 
them  and  the  breadth  of  mind  and  strength  of  character  of  both. 
I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Hamilton 
Fisk  Biggar.    His  address  is  on  ' 

THE  RESTRICTION  OF  VIVISECTION. 
Hamilton  Fisk  Biggar,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Honorary  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy;  Honorary 
Vice-President  of  the  International  Homeopathic  Congress. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Congress  :  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you,  for  I  am  one  of  you. 
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"Among  the  noblest  in  the  land — 
Though  he  may  count  himself  the  least — 
That  man  I  honor  and  revere, 
Who,  without  favor,  without  fear, 
In  the  great  city  dares  to  stand 
The  friend  of  every  friendless  beast." 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress,  held  in  London  during 
the  latter  part  of  August,  the  subject  of  animal  experimentation 
was  taken  up  in  the  section  of  physiology  and  in  other  sections,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  passed :  "That  this  congress  records 
its  convictions  that  experiments  on  living  animals  have  proved  of 
the  utmost  service  to  medicine  in  the  past,  and  are  indispensable  to 
its  future  progress.  That,  accordingly,  while  strongly  deprecating 
the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain,  it  is  of  the  opinion,  alike  in  inter- 
ests of  man  and  animals,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  restrict  compe- 
tent persons  in  the  performance  of  such  experiments." 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  a 
prominent  vivisector  "moved  and  unanimously  carried,  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  approve  of  unrestricted  vivisection." 

That  unnecessary  crudities  are  inflicted  upon  animals  by  vivi- 
sectors  in  their  experimental  work  is  well  known.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  relate  the  cruelties  inflicted,  they  are  in  evidence  and  known 
to  us  all,  and  the  statements  that  are  going  out  from  time  to  time 
by  vivisectors,  that  cruelties  are  not  inflicted,  are  not  regarded  as 
truthful,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  instances  where  cruelties  of 
the  most  atrocious  kinds  have  been  inflicted ;  though  denied  by 
the  vivisectors  they  are  corroborated  by  eye  witnesses. 

In  animal  experiments  unnecessary  cruelties  have  been  in- 
flicted and  animals  are  unnecessarily  slaughtered.  Many  scores  of 
dogs  are  slaughtered  in  the  laboratories  of  medical  colleges  for  no 
other  object  than  for  grand-stand  exhibition,  with  no  beneficial 
results  to  medical  science.  The  unnecessary  and  unwarranted 
cruelties  to  animals  have  aroused  the  sympathy  of  humanitarians, 
who,  with  just  reason,  have  condemned  these  atrocious  acts  which 
no  nouns  in  the  language  can  characterize  and  no  adjectives  de- 
scribe. A  very  important  object  of  this  Congress  is  how  to  prevent 
the  unnecessary  sufferings  of  all  animals  before,  during  or  after 
they  have  been  experimented  upon. 

Is  the  torturing  of  animals  absolutely  necessary  for  the  alle- 
viation of  the  ailments  of  the  human  race?  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  medical  profession  is  not  unanimous  as  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  vivisection,  for  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  medical  profession  that  unnecessary  cruelties  have 
been  inflicted  with  no  benefits  resulting.    It  is  too  true  that  the 
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torturing  of  helpless  animals  is  now  being  carried  on  in  all  civilized 
nations  in  the  name  of  science.  Too  many  are  virtually  degenerate 
vivisectors  and  charlatans  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  who, 
screened  behind  professorial  positions  in  reputable  medical  col- 
leges, use  this  means  when  posing  as  scientific  researchers  for  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering. 

Much  that  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  research  is  worthless 
work  that  benefits  neither  the  investigator  nor  the  world. 

It  is  said,  by  a  laboratory  assistant,  that  during  the  sessions  of 
a  medical  college  in  the  city  of  New  York  49  dogs  are  slaughtered 
on  an  average  every  week,  with  no  benefits  resulting  to  suffering 
humanity.  A  mere  pretext  for  scientific  investigation,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, gratifying  to  perverted  curiosity  of  the  operators,  assist- 
ants and  audience.  If  many  vivisectors  would  devote  more  time  to 
physical  diagnosis  at  the  bedside  clinics  and  less  time  to  animal 
experimentation  they  would  become  better  diagnosticians.  Many 
operations  would  be  unnecessary  and  many  victims  of  the  knife 
spared  from  the  morbidity  which  too  frequently  follows  major 
operations. 

A  vivisector  states  in  his  book  on  Shock  that  during  his  experi- 
ments 147  dogs  were  vivisected.  Of  these  147  dogs  a  leading  paper 
says,  quoting  from  the  vivisector's  work  on  Shock  and  showing  the 
vivisectors  method  of  experiment:  "In  a  further  effort  to  produce 
shock  the  right  hind  paw  was  deeply  burned.  The  left  hind  paw 
was  burned.  The  right  sciatic  nerve  was  exposed,  with  some 
hemorrhage  occurring  during  the  operation.  Peripheral  and  cen- 
tral traction  was  exerted  and  torsion,  and  the  nerve  was  rubbed  so 
much  that  it  finally  was  rubbed  through.  The  only  effect  was  to 
increase  the  respiratory  rate."  After  all,  no  information  resulted 
in  regard  to  shock,  and  a  well  known  English  physician  says 
with  no  beneficial  results,  and,  "I  am  simply  amazed  at  his 
(meaning  the  vivisector  of  the  147  dogs)  cruelty  that  anybody  with 
an  ounce  of  scientific  knowledge  pays  any  attention  to  all  the  non- 
sense he  has  written  upon  the  subject  (Surgical  Shock).  He  has 
not  added  one  scrap  of  knowledge  to  the  store  we  were  already 
in  possession  of,  derived  from  legitimate  clinical  experience." 

This  statement  is  made  with  no  feeling  of  animosity  or  bitter- 
ness toward  a  fellow  practitioner,  but  simply  to  state  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  matter  before  us. 

Are  Vivisectors  Truthful? 

Many  believe  that  the  statements  of  the  vivisectors  are  not 
altogether  reliable  when  they  proclaim  discoveries  for  the  relief  of 
human  suffering.  It  is  too  true  that  many  of  the  reports  are  not 
reliable.    Many  of  the  vivisectors  have  not  the  true  spirit  for  the 
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advancement  of  medical  science  and  consequently  are  severely  criti- 
cized and  their  work  thoroughly  discredited,  for  they  claim  origi- 
nality and  priority  in  some  of  the  problems  for  discoveries  that  are 
already  known  and  obtained  by  other  methods. 

There  are  fallacies  in  vivisection — many  so-called  discoveries 
that  have  not  endured  the  test  of  clinical  experience,  and  that  have 
not  been  useful  in  alleviating  human  suffering  and  prolonging  and 
saving  life.  Too  frequently  the  most  horrible  experiments  are 
performed  to  determine  the  most  trivial  facts,  evidently  carried  on 
for  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  research  and  the  reputation 
it  gives  to  the  operator.  Cruelties  are  inflicted  and  many  animals 
ruthlessly  and  unnecessarily  tortured  for  hours  or  days  or  even 
weeks  in  experimentation  to  solve  some  problematical  idea. 

Job's  opinion  of  physicians,  3,000  years  ago,  "Ye  are  forgers 
of  lies  and  ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  value,"*  has  the  same  estimate 
of  the  medical  profession  as  is  now  held  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
medical  profession  and  laity. 

Again,  it  is  the  consensus  of  those  informed  that  the  animals 
thus  experimented  upon  suffer  more  or  less  during  the  operation 
and  during  the  period  of  the  experimentation.  Vivisection,  unfor- 
tunately, is  too  frequently  performed  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  advertise  the  vivisector  or  for  the  gratification  of  the  vivisector's 
curiosity ;  a  motive  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  zeal  for  discovery. 
Under  the  guise  of  alleviating  or  mitigating  human  ailments  can 
the  vivisector  expect  this  motive  sufficient  to  atone  for  such  bar- 
barous cruelties  on  animals?  The  vivisector  who  recklessly,  for 
merely  sordid  or  selfish  motives,  experiments  and  kills  an  animal, 
should  receive  the  condemnation  of  every  humanitarian. 

There  is  too  much  time  consumed  in  the  laboratory.  If  many 
vivisectors  would  study  the  materia  medica  there  would  be  less 
nihilism  in  therapeutics,  less  mistakes  in  diagnoses  and  less  mor- 
tality. The  vivisectors  spend  much  time  in  cultivating  elaborate 
diagnoses  but  neglect  their  main  business  as  healers  and  mitigators 
of  disease.  The  two  great  questions  in  medicine,  when  confronted 
at  the  bedside,  are:  first,  what  will  do  good?  the  other,  of  less  im- 
portance, what  is  the  matter  ?  Too  many  chase  after  scientific  facts 
and  are  satisfactorily  elated  if  their  ante-mortem  conclusions  are 
confirmed  by  a  post-mortem  examination. 

That  it  is  manifest  that  the  practice  of  vivisection  is  wrong, 
far-reaching  in  its  degenerity,  may  be  found  in  persons  of  very  high 
position  as  physiologists.  That  it  is  because  these  savageries  are 
committeed  by  men  who  are  respected  and  admired  that  they  are 
so  utterly  dangerous  to  our  national  mortality.    It  is  evident  that 
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this  hardening  of  the  sympathetic  nature  of  the  physician  is  liable 
to  react  upon  the  sick  under  his  charge  in  careless  and  unfeeling 
treatment.  The  same  mental  temperament  and  condition  that 
delights  in  experiments  on  sub-human  animals  would  prompt  the 
practitioner  to  experiment  on  a  patient. 

Regarding  chloroform,  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  its 
influence  upon  the  lower  animals.  Complete  and  conscientious 
anaesthesia  is  seldom  ever  attempted.  The  testimony  before  the 
Royal  Commission  was  that  it  is  the  greatest  delusion  to  suppose  that 
while  an  animal  lived  and  was  being  experimented  on  it  was  in- 
sensible from  anaesthetics  or  narcotics. 

When  anaesthetics  interfere  with  due  results,  which  is  the 
case  about  half  the  time,  no  anaesthetics  are  given.  Experiments  on 
animals  did  not  and  could  teach  nothing,  for  operations  have  been 
performed  on  thousands  of  animals  every  year  for  centuries  and 
nothing  whatever  has  been  learned  from  this  wholesale  vivisection. 
There  is  no  condition  of  experimentation  possible,  with  the  influence 
of  anaesthetics,  from  which  just  conclusions  can  be  formed.  The 
thing  is  ridiculous.    This  is  an  acknowledged  fact. 

What  is  the  remedy  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering  of  animals, 
and  how  may  vivisection  be  regulated  and  restricted?  In  regard  to 
animals,  "Their  cause  I  plead — plead  it  in  heart  and  hand.  A  fellow 
feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind." 

The  Remedy. 

That  rigid  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  those  who  vivisect, 
and  license  granted  to  those  only  who  are  explicitly  capable  and 
honest  in  their  work,  and  they  should  give  assurance  that  all  animals 
are  protected  from  suffering. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Times  advocates  organized  scientific 
research  and  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  formation  of  a  research 
co-ordination  committee  to  organize  the  whole  field  of  scientific 
research.  "Abstracts  of  reports  and  summarized  conclusions  would 
be  embodied  in  the  proceedings  of  the  institutions  covered ;  it  would, 
however,  be  a  moral  obligation  upon  all  to  communicate  details  of 
what  they  had  found  to  be  futile."  consequently  all  unnecessary 
experimentation  would  stop  and  all  unnecessary  torture  to  the 
animals  end. 

A  French  physician  says :  "As  to  vivisectors,  let  them  be 
altogether  separated  from  the  medical  profession.  Their  calling  is 
not  identical  with  ours.  Their  association  with  us  is  the  cause  that 
some  of  our  colleagues  have  lost  the  moral  health,  the  habits  of 
gentleness,  of  kindness  and  of  compassion  which  are  so  essential 
in  the  practice  of  our  profession." 
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If  vivisections  are  resorted  to  they  should  be  performed  in 
laboratories  only  for  pathological  and  physiological  research,  and 
even  then  the  field  is  very  limited.  For  instance :  In  materia 
medica  work  the  results  are  unreliable.  The  proving  of  drugs 
on  animals  avails  very  little,  because  the  subjective  symptoms  of 
animals  cannot  be  recorded  and  some  animals  can  take  a  poisonous 
dose  of  a  drug  without  any  unpleasant  effects,  while  the  same  drug 
given  to  man  would  kill.  The  proving  of  drugs  on  the  healthful 
human  subject  is  more  scientific  and  more  reliable. 

The  abuses  in  respect  to  cruelties,  commercialism  and  incom- 
petency should  be  corrected.  Vivisection  should  be  limited  and 
under  strict  surveillance.  The  animals  should  be  protected  by  law. 
At  present  the  manner  of  protection  is  a  problem.  Different  restric- 
tions have  been  enacted  to  which  there  have  been  and  are  many 
objections. 

Vivisectors  should  have  license  for  promoting  the  work.  The 
donors  by  their  magnificent  and  princely  endowments  of  laboratories 
and  those  having  authority  in  research  work  should  demand  better 
protection  for  animals.  To  the  donors  and  those  interested  in  the 
protection  of  animals,  though  not  active  in  the  work,  Black  Beauty's 
doctrine  is  that  "if  we  see  cruelty  or  wrong  that  we  have  the  power 
to  stop,  and  do  nothing,  we  make  ourselves  sharers  in  the  guilt." 
These  donors  and  custodians  must  not  be  impressed  by  the  labora- 
tory reports  that  there  is  no  cruelty  inflicted  in  animal  experimen- 
tation. Reports  are  often  given  from  a  biased  standpoint  and  are 
consequently  misleading. 

If  animal  experimentation  is  necessary  to  save  human  life  let 
us  use  righteously  and  not  abuse  the  powers  which  God  has  given  us 
over  the  lower  animals.  If  animal  experimentation  is  necessary 
let  it  be  done  properly,  for  he  sins  who  needlessly  gives  pain  to  any 
living  thing. 

Many  philanthropists  urge  that  "compulsory  humane  teachings" 
be  given  in  the  public  schools.  That  is,  they  would  have  state  laws 
enacted  to  make  it  compulsory  to  children  to  be  kind  to  the  helpless, 
patient  with  the  stumbling  and  to  treat  dumb  animals  with  con- 
sideration. 

Suggestion  might  accomplish  much,  both  at  home  and  at  school, 
and  examples  are  not  wanting  to  indicate  a  general  improvement  in 
the  temper  shown  by  man  toward  his  faithful  friends  in  the  brute 
creation.  For  instance,  the  army  administration  decided  the  other 
day  to  pension,  instead  of  sell,  worn-out  horses  whose  services  in 
battle  or  otherwise  have  endeared  them  to  the  soldiers.  Here  is  a 
powerful  government  acting  in  a  humane  manner  toward  dumb 
brutes.    In  this  lies  as  good  a  lesson  as  a  text-book  would  be  likely 
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to  furnish,  and  it  is  duplicated  by  various  cities  which  pension  their 
fire  department  animals. 

Is  it  not  better  for  a  generous  government  to  reward  the  faith- 
fulness of  such  animals  by  relieving  them  of  further  toil  than  to 
sell  them  to  hucksters  and  draymen  to  spend  their  remaining  days 
in  drudgery?  And  perhaps  such  examples  wisely  cited  will  do  as 
much  to  teach  children  humanity  toward  their  dumb  friends  as 
could  be  accomplished  by  state  laws  to  compel  instruction.  Let  us 
bring  our  influence  to  bear,  I  would  not  say  upon  the  government, 
because  a  government  is  merely  the  instrument  of  public  opinion, 
but  upon  the  nation,  and  bring  forward  animal  welfare  to  which 
man's  welfare  is  mysteriously  bound.  An  educational  campaign 
looking  to  such  ends  as  this  we  may  surely  all  heartily  and  unre- 
servedly support  and  wish  it  abundant  success. 

If  vivisection,  as  many  assert,  has  been  of  no  benefit,  why 
mangle  or  slaughter  the  noble  dog? 

A  dog  has  intelligence.  He  has  something  more  than  instinct, 
for  a  dog  reasons  and  has  memory.  Habits  may  account  for  many 
of  his  actions.  Habit  is  more  than  the  result  of  instinct.  Quoting 
from  Black  Beauty,  God  had  given  men  reason  by  which  they  could 
find  out  things  for  themselves,  but  He  had  given  animals  knowledge 
which  did  not  depend  on  reason  and  which  was  much  more  prompt 
and  perfect  in  its  way,  and  by  which  they  had  often  saved  the  lives 
of  men.  A  dog  has  a  soul.  A  dog  has  a  heaven.  Where,  I  do 
not  know.  Do  we  mortals  know  where  our  heaven  is  ?  Nothing  in 
nature  is  lost,  whether  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  mineral,  but  the 
future  cannot  be  explained.  Is  it  not  true,  as  has  been  said,  "Do 
not  seek  to  cast  our  lives  into  the  fathomless,  nor  to  measure  the 
measureless,  for  he  who  asks  doth  err  and  he  who  answers  doth  err." 

John  Wesley  believed  that  he  would  meet  his  horse  in  heaven. 
And  Father  Timlin,  in  his  interview  with  Pat,  who  confessed  to 
stealing  a  pig  from  Mrs.  Maloney,  emphatically  stated  the  pig  would 
be  there,  and  urged  Pat  to  make  proper  restitution  to  Mrs.  Maloney. 
And  Pat  asked  would  Mrs.  Maloney  be  at  the  bar  of  Judgment, 
and  would  the  pig  be  there?  The  priest  said  both  would  be  there. 
Pat  replied,  then  I'll  say  to  Mrs.  Maloney:  Take  your  pig. 

What  can  be  more  touching  than  the  affectionate  worship  of  a 
dog.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  tributes  ever  paid  to  a  dumb 
animal  came  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Senator  Graham  Vest,  when 
he  was  a  young  lawyer  in  a  Missouri  town.  The  occasion  was  a 
trial  over  the  killing  of  a  dog.    The  tribute : 

"The  one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that  man  can  have  in  this 
selfish  world,  the  one  that  never  deserts  him,  the  one  that  never 
proves  ungrateful  or  treacherous,  is  his  dog.  A  man's  dog  stands 
by  him  in  prosperity  and  in  poverty,  in  health  and  in  sickness.  He 
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will  sleep  on  the  cold  ground,  where  the  wintry  winds  blow  and  the 
snow  drives  fiercely,  if  only  he  may  be  near  his  master's  side.  He 
will  kiss  the  hand  that  has  no  food  to  offer ;  he  will  lick  the  wounds 
and  sores  that  come  in  encounter  with  the  roughness  of  the  world. 
He  guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master  as  if  he  were  a  prince. 
When  all  other  friends  desert,  he  remains.  When  riches  take  wings, 
and  reputation  falls  to  picees,  he  is  as  constant  in  his  love  as  the 
sun  in  its  journey  through  the  heavens. 

"If  fortune  drives  the  master  forth  an  outcast  in  the  world, 
friendless  and  homelesss,  the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher  privilege 
than  that  of  accompanying  him,  to  guard  him  against  danger,  to 
fight  against  his  enemies.  And  when  the  last  scene  of  all  comes, 
and  death  takes  his  master  in  its  embrace  and  his  body  is  laid  away 
in  the  cold  ground,  no  matter  if  all  other  friends  pursue  their  way  ; 
there  by  the  graveside  will  the  noble  dog  be  found,  his  head  between 
his  paws,  his  eyes  sad,  but  open  in  alert  watchfulness,  faithful  and 
true  even  in  death. 

"Dogs  have  saved  people  from  drowning,  houses  from  burning, 
and  homes  from  burglars.  They  guard  the  dead  and  die  of  grief 
for  their  loved  masters.  They  are  grateful,  they  are  affectionate, 
their  intelligence  seems  sometimes  above  human."  Thousand  of 
instances  have  occurred  where  dogs  have  saved  human  lives  that 
were  imperiled  and  would  have  perished  save  for  their  sagacity, 
intelligence,  courage,  fidelity  and  devotion.  Here  is  an  instance 
worth  citing.  Some  three  weeks  ago  my  grandchild  was  very  sick 
with  croup.  He  had  been  attending  a  football  game  at  his  college, 
and  he  contracted  a  cold  which  resulted  in  croup.  The  little  fellow 
slept  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  where  his  parents  were  not  near 
enough  to  hear  him,  but  we  have  a  dog,  an  English  setter,  a  very 
faithful  animal,  and  he  heard  him  cough.  He  went  to  his  bedside, 
jumped  upon  the  bed  and  put  his  nose  down  on  the  child's  face 
to  let  him  know  that  he  was  there.  Then  he  went  off  and  ran  to 
the  bedside  of  the  mother,  jumped  on  her  bed,  and  put  his  nose  in 
her  face.  She  thought  the  dog  wanted  to  go  out ;  she  got  up  and 
the  dog  led  her  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  child.  Not  satisfied  with 
that,  the  dog  rushed  to  another  room,  up  another  flight  of  stairs, 
to  the  bedside  of  the  sister,  and  roused  her,  and  she  came  and 
helped  in  the  task  of  relieving  the  child  of  the  croup. 

Vivisection,  if  performed  at  all,  should  always  be  done  under 
proper  administration  of  an  anaesthetic,  even  though  the  results 
are  unsatisfactory.  Even  under  an  anaesthetic  it  is  not  only  unjusti- 
fiable but  unpardonable  and  inexcusable  if  performed  for  purposes 
other  than  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  Why  the  exigency 
for  hurling  unchloroformed  dogs  from  high  buildings  to  the  hard 
pavements  below  merely  to  investigate  shock  or  other  traumatic 
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conditions?  What  excuse  for  such  cruelties,  especially  when  the 
dog  thrown  was  in  the  descent  empaled  on  the  sharp  pickets  of  an 
iron  fence?  Yet  these  cruel  experiments  are  made  in  the  so-called 
interests  of  science.  For  sometime  past,  indeed,  man's  conscience 
has  been  awakened  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  has  duties 
to  perform  toward  the  animals  which  in  various  ways  serve  him. 
Self-interest,  if  nothing  more,  is  forcing  him  to  recognize  his  duty 
in  the  premises.    Exploiting  animals  without  mercy  is  criminal. 

Gross  inconsistencies  are  beginning  at  last  to  dawn  upon  us. 
For  instance,  punishing  a  brutal  carter  for  beating  his  horse  or 
mule,  taxed  beyond  its  strength,  or  of  sending  a  poor,  poverty- 
stricken  huckster  to  prison  for  working  a  donkey  unfit  for  work, 
while  allowing  an  inexperienced  medical  man  (pleading  scientific 
research)  to  keep  a  dog  or  a  cat  under  torture  for  weeks  at  a  time 
without  the  remotest  possibility  of  adding  anything  to  the  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  humanity.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  vivisection 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  cruelty 
as  is  perpetrated  in  some  of  our  schools  and  laboratories  in  the 
name  of  science. 

The  Congress  is  one  in  which  all  can  properly  take  a  part,  and 
we  bespeak  for  it  a  hearty  welcome  and  sympathetic  support.  It 
is  catholic  in  its  sympathies.  It  believes  in  sane  and  reasonable 
methods.  It  represents  indeed  many  men  and  many  minds,  but  its 
one  idea  is  the  protection  of  animal  and  bird  life  from  all  unneces- 
sary and  useless  cruelty.  How  should  animals  be  protected  from 
undue  sufferings  during  laboratory  experiments? 

Education  is  the  potent  factor  to  be  adopted.  Let  the  cruelties 
inflicted  be  known  to  the  people  through  the  secular  and  religious 
periodicals.  Publicity  is  educational.  Education,  already  compul- 
sory in  public  schools,  should  include  the  teaching  of  kindness  to 
animals  and  birds.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  feed  the  birds  during 
the  cold  winter  months,  and  should  be  advised  to  read  such  classics 
as  Black  Beauty — stories  of  heroism  and  unusual  intelligence  of  dogs 
and  horses  in  saving  human  lives  should  be  related.  Pupils  thus 
instructed  would  later  in  life,  naturally,  shrink  from  all  kinds  of 
cruelties,  and  recoil  with  horror  from  such  atrocious  cruelties  as 
are  inflicted  by  heedless  vivisectors. 

Education  and  example  in  the  home  circle  are  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  development  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  in  the  child. 
Education  through  various  woman's  clubs  and  other  organizations 
are  valuable  auxiliary  factors.  Appeals  should  be  made  to  humane 
societies  to  protect  animals.  Thus  instructors  educate  the  nation. 
Public  opinion  is  always  respected  by  the  government. 

Restrict  vivisection  to  those  only  who  are  qualified  and  whose 
aims  are  solely  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  are 
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under  the  surveillance  of  government  officials.   The  open-door  to  all 

vivisection  laboratories  is  absolutely  essential  to  give  assurance 
that  humane  methods  will  prevail  in  the  laboratories. 

Vivisectors,  in  procuring  a  subject,  should  record  their  names 
and  address  and  state  for  what  specific  purpose  is  the  experiment, 
and  sign  a  pledge  that  the  animal  will  be  humanely  cared  for  before 
the  operation  and  will  not  be  tortured  during  the  operation  or  after 
the  operation.  And  the  law  should  demand  that  a  sufficient  anaes- 
thetic be  given  so  that  its  effects  may  last  during  the  entire  opera- 
tion. And  the  penalty  for  non-compliance  be  sufficiently  severe  to 
insure  obedience  to  the  law. 

The  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  by  the  anti-vivisectionists 
who  have  been  and  are  now  striving  to  suppress  the  torturing  of 
animals  during  laboratory  experimentations  are  being  realized.  The 
national  and  international  medical  societies  are  becoming  more  tem- 
perate in  their  resolutions  relating  to  restriction  in  vivisections. 

Let  the  efforts  continue,  characterized  with  firmness,  aggres- 
siveness, but  not  militant. 

We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  Black  Beauty  and  the  Birtwick 
balls  which  had  such  splendid  results  in  changing  the  vicious  habits 
of  horses  to  those  of  gentleness  and  subjection.  John,  the  faithful 
and  humane  groom  of  Black  Beauty,  had  a  favorite  treatment  for 
curing  ugly  disposition  in  horses,  which  prescription  was  "a  regular 
course  of  the  Birtwick  balls  would  cure  almost  any  vicious  horse 
when  made  up  of  patience  and  gentleness,  firmness  and  petting, 
one  pound  of  each  to  be  mixed  with  a  half-pint  of  common  sense 
and  given  to  the  horse  every  day." 

May  we  prove  by  our  methods  for  suppressing  the  suffering 
of  animals  that  we  are  the  lords  of  mankind,  and  as  we  live  in  our 
house  by  the  side  of  the  road  may  we  not  only  be  the  friend  to  man 
but  likewise  to  all  animals. 

President  Clement: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  know  that  we  all  appreciate  very 
deeply  the  importance  of  this  testimony  that  has  been  given  from  the 
professional,  the  scientific,  point  of  view.  It  is  certain  that  adherence 
of  medical  men  in  public  utterances  marks  an  epoch  in  our  campaign. 
It  joins  with  our  appeal  to  high  moral  sentiment  the  scientific  voice. 
Now  as  we  proceed  to  unfold  the  various  phases  and  shades  of 
opinion,  we  shall  be  interested  to  hear  from  another  angle  of  view, 
that  of  the  active  worker  for  legislative  action  looking  towards  the 
supervision  and  prevention  and  correction  of  those  abuses  which 
we  know  are  perpetrated  daily  behind  closed  doors,  and  no  one  is 
more  competent  to  speak  on  that  department  of  the  subject  than 
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Mr.  Frederick  P.  Bellamy,  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you. 

ADDRESS 

"Humane  Societies  versus  Cruelty." 
Frederick  P.  Bellamy,  Esq., 

Treasurer  and  Counsel  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Abuse  in 
Animal  Experimentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  seems  a  form 
of  cruelty,  to  which  there  should  be  some  restriction,  for  me  to  come 
here  to-day  to  talk  to  this  audience,  that  has  never  done  me  any 
harm,  about  cruelty — from  a  manuscript.  But  I  assure  you  if  you 
knew  how  much  longer  I  can  talk  without  a  manuscript  than  when 
using  one,  you  would  recognize  what  is  a  form  of  humanitarianism 
in  my  doing  so.    My  subject  is  "Humane  Societies  vs.  Cruelty." 

The  American  People  are  a  humane  people.  They  have  become 
so  somewhat  slowly,  however,  and  they  have  yet  much  to  learn ! 

To-day  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  statistics,  there 
are  upwards  of  five  hundred  humane  societies  pledged  by  their 
charters  to  the  prevention  of  all  forms  of  cruelty  to  children  or 
to  animals,  or  to  both. 

All  of  these  humane  societies  are  supported  by  the  generosity 
of  the  humane  public,  simply  and  only  for  this  purpose  which  is  set 
forth  in  their  charters.  Let  us  see  if  these  societies  to-day  fully 
represent  the  humane  spirit  and  demand  of  the  age. 

Do  you  remember  when  colored  animals  with  black  skins  called 
men  and  women  were  sold  as  chattels  in  the  market  place?  When 
even  in  Boston,  that  cradle  of  American  liberty,  it  was  unpopular 
for  any  humanitarian  to  criticize  African  slavery?  Yet  in  due 
time  public  opinion  heard  the  protest  of  the  anti-slavery  society 
and  the  slaves  were  driven  back  to  the  cotton  fields.  Then  it  took 
another  generation  and  a  great  civil  war  finally  to  end  that  form 
of  cruelty  forever. 

Societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  followed,  and 
soon  the  world  recognized  that  the  child  had  some  rights  which  even 
his  brutal  parents  were  bound  to  respect. 

Do  you  remember  horses  everywhere  dragging  loads  so  heavy 
that  they  could  hardly  stir  them,  when  absolutely  no  law  prevented 
owners  from  torturing  their  animals  at  will? 

It  took  Henry  Bergh  many  years,  with  his  higher  kindness  to 
lower  life,  to  awaken  the  public  to  inhumanity  in  this  form. 

When  the  awakening  came  the  public  at  last  recognized  that 
we  were  morally  and  financially  poorer  for  the  abuse  of  animals,  and 
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in  1866  the  first  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
came  into  existence. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  humane  societies  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals  have  grown  and  prospered  and 
the  public,  which  has  generously  supported  them,  has  rested  in 
the  confidence  that  no  phase  of  cruelty  or  abuse  of  children  or 
animals  could  now  escape  their  condemnation. 

Now  a  new  crisis  confronts  the  Humane  Associations  of  Amer- 
ica, which  in  time  is  likely  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  some  of 
them,  because  they  appear  to  have  forgotten  their  platform  of  con- 
sistent opposition  to  all  forms  of  cruelty. 

Humane  societies  can  be  no  respecters  of  persons  in  their 
battle  against  cruelty.  The  practice  to-day,  which  in  both  its  use 
and  in  its  abuse  involves  the  greatest  possibilities  of  cruelty,  is  that 
of  vivisection.  It  is  conducted  to-day  without  legal  regulation.  It 
is  as  open  to  the  unprincipled  upstart  with  a  discredited  medical  col- 
lege diploma  as  it  is  to  the  acknowledged  expert.  So  great  is  the 
admitted  danger  of  abuse  that  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  been  forced  by  public  opinion  to  publish  drastic  rules  which  it 
says  are  necessary  for  universal  enforcement  to  prevent  cruelty  even 
in  reputable  laboratories,  but  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which  these 
rules  can  be  enforced  because  there  is  no  law  behind  them,  and  no 
knowledge  as  to  their  enforcement.  Why,  then,  should  not  our 
great  humane  and  anti-cruelty  societies,  supported  by  public  charity, 
give  their  attention  to  this  most  urgent  field  of  humane  endeavor. 
A  single  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  the  real  attitude  of  these 
societies. 

The  American  Humane  Society  is  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the 
most  influential  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  anti-cruelty  organizations  from  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union.  It  appeals  to  the  public  for  support  on  a 
platform  which  pledges  it  to  a  consistent  and  insistent  opposition 
to  cruelty  to  children  and  to  animals  in  every  form.  Its  recent 
annual  session,  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  October  last,  was  widely 
advertised  as  an  "Open  Forum"  for  the  discussion  of  "a//  questions 
relating  to  the  protection  of  children  and  animals  from  cruelty 
and  injurious  conditions." 

At  this  "Open  Forum"  of  this  association,  so  advertised,  I 
listened  to  hours  of  discussion  of  such  comparatively  trivial  ques- 
tions as  "What  is  the  proper  size  and  shape  for  a  horse's  drinking 
fountain  ?"  'What  is  the  proper  number  of  ventilating  holes  for  a 
work-horse's  feeding  bag?"  and  finally  a  prolonged  debate  as  to  the 
relative  humane  value  of  two  methods  of  slaughtering  animals  for 
food  where  it  was  claimed  that  there  was  a  difference  of  ten  seconds 
in  the  possible  period  during  which  the  animal  could  suffer  pain. 
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I  asked  this  "Open  Forum"  to  give  a  half-hour's  consideration 
to  the  vital  humane  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  so  regulating 
animal  experimentation  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  cruelty  without 
interfering  with  legitimate  scientific  research.  I  asked  the  privilege 
of  stating  before  this  "Open  Forum"  that  I  believed  the  practice 
of  vivisection,  duly  safeguarded  by  law,  adequately  administered, 
to  be  not  cruel  and  of  possible  great  good  to  humanity.  I  pointed 
out  the  well-known  fact  that  there  is  no  adequate  law  on  the  subject 
and  that  the  practice  is  widely  extended.  I  asked  this  great  humane 
association  to  assist  in  securing  proper  legislation  or  at  least  an 
investigation.  I  insisted  that  at  least  it  should  study  the  facts. 
What  was  the  result? 

This  Great  Humane  Association  absolutely  declined  to  consider 
this  phase  of  cruelty  in  any  way.  We  were  told  again  and  again, 
"There  will  be  opportunity  to  speak  at  this  conference  upon  any 
other  subject,  but  animal  experimentation  is  absolutely  forbidden." 
Why? 

We  were  told  by  many  members  of  this  Association  that  they 
conceded  that  there  was  a  great  necessity  for  dealing  with  this  form 
of  cruelty  and  that  the  society  in  the  past  years  had  so  stated  in  its 
widely  circulated  literature,  but  that  it  was  feared  by  the  present 
management  that  any  humane  society  which  should  dare  to  discuss 
the  subject  would  be  thereby  disrupted  and  ruined  by  medical  in- 
fluence and  prejudice.  Therefore  they  dared  not  to  speak  the 
truth  on  this  subject,  whatever  cruelty  the  truth  might  disclose. 
Why? 

Contrasted  with  this  inconsistent  attitude  above  referred  to  of 
the  American  Humane  Association  and  some  other  like-minded 
organizations,  we  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  active  support 
given  by  the  Rochester  Humane  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  the  American  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  New  York  City,  and  by  a 
few  other  similar  societies  in  New  York  State  to  the  efforts  to 
secure  restrictive  legislation  on  the  subject.  These  last  named 
societies,  possessing  by  statute  certain  exclusive  control  over  hu- 
manitarian work  in  their  respective  counties,  have  not  been  afraid 
publicly  to  champion  this  cause  against  the  bitter  opposition  of 
many  representatives  of  the  medical  profession  among  their  num- 
bers. But  statistics  show  that  there  are  upwards  of  five  hundred 
anti-cruelty  societies  more  or  less  active  in  the  United  States  and 
of  these  only  a  small  proportion  have  yet  dared  publicly  to  oppose 
medical  prejudice  on  this  subject  and  even  discuss  the  subject. 

What  are  some  of  the  facts  now  before  the  public  relating  to 
this  form  of  cruelty  which  should  appeal  to  these  societies? 
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At  the  very  hour  when  I  asked  to  speak  in  this  "Open  Forum" 
on  this  subject — in  the  neighboring-  State  of  Pennsylvania — men 
were  under  indictment  charged  with  hideous  cruelty  to  living  ani- 
mals in  connection  with  this  very  practice.  They  had  experimented 
upon  living  animals  in  the  secret  sanctuary  of  the  laboratories  of  a 
great  university.  But  they  had  experimented  with  no  law  to  direct  or 
restrain  them ;  no  law  compelling  subsequent  care  of  the  animals. 
These  men  were  held  by  the  grand  jury  because  some  people  who 
loved  animals  were  able  to  present  what  was  considered  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  animals  experimented  upon  were  subsequently  thrown 
out  living,  quivering,  palpitating  upon  a  muck  heap,  to  be  rescued  by 
a  few  strong  women.  Think  of  it !  Humane  societies,  anti-cruelty 
societies,  reformers,  lovers  of  all  good,  met  in  a  great  convention 
and  could  not  even  discuss  such  cruelty.  Think  of  a  discussion  by 
a  great  humane  association  lasting  for  hours  as  to  two  methods  of 
slaughtering  animals  for  the  market  involving  a  difference  of  ten 
seconds  of  suffering  to  the  beasts  and  yet  concerning  this  allegation, 
which,  if  proved  as  stated,  offers  unthinkable,  prolonged,  incredible 
torture  concerning  this  allegation,  I  say,  dead  silence,  enforced 
silence — on  the  penalty  of  the  disruption  and  ruin  of  all  humane 
societies  which  ventured  even  to  mention  it. 

It  is  claimed,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  cruelty  practiced  in 
animal  experimentation  to-day.  Why  not,  then,  open  the  doors? 
Even  when  the  experiments  are  made  wholly  painless  by  ether  it 
is  the  plain  duty  of  all  humane  societies,  who  are  worthy  of  the 
name,  to  see  to  it  that  no  animal  is  permitted  to  suffer  needlessly 
after  the  experiment  is  over,  wholly  regardless  of  whether  such 
society  approves  or  disapproves  of  the  practice  of  vivisection. 

Why  must  all  men  be  forbidden  to  speak  in  an  "Open  Forum" 
on  this  subject  which  thousands  of  doctors,  laymen,  humanitarians 
feel  is  the  great  question  of  the  hour?  Why  are  doctors,  who 
condemn  other  cruelties  and  who  would  die  rather  than  practice  it, 
held  dumb  in  its  presence?  Why  does  no  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  investigate  the  startling  report  of  a  well-known 
laboratory,  wherein  it  is  said  that  a  serum  believed  to  be  sterile, 
but  made  from  the  germ  of  a  most  loathsome  disease,  was  injected 
for  experiment  into  the  veins  of  healthy  children  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  eighteen  years.  Such  children  were  furnished,  we 
are  told  in  print,  by  the  "courtesy"  of  the  doctors  in  some  of 
our  charitable  institutions.  Is  there  in  this  statement  and  others  of 
similar  purport,  publicly  made,  no  call  to  societies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children,  with  their  great  power  to  investigate? 
To  know  the  real  facts !  Are  there  no  great  doctors  in  any  of  these 
societies  whose  horror  of  possible  cruelty  or  fearful  consequences 
will  permit  them  to  waive  medical  etiquette  sufficiently  to  condemn 
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the  "courtesy"  of  such  experiments  upon  charity  children  in  public 
institutions?  Is  this  a  subject  for  a  great  humane  society  to  refuse 
even  to  discuss? 

Why  must  such  investigation  be  left  to  specialized  efforts  of 
societies  without  adequate  legal  power  when  our  country  is  full  of 
rich  and  well-equipped  humane  societies  organized  and  supported 
by  the  public  to  prevent  cruelty  of  all  kinds?  Are  such  humane 
societies  to  keep  silent  while  these  so-called  "medical  wonders" 
are  exploited  and  the  real  "medical  blunders"  buried  in  the  graves 
of  the  victims? 

We  are  constantly  reminded  that  whatever  the  experiments  on 
animals  may  be,  the  final  experiment  must  always  be  made  oti 
human  beings.  Not  only  must  that  be,  but  we  are  told  such  experi- 
ments must  also  be  made  on  normal  healthy  human  beings  as  well 
as  upon  those  who  are  sick.  Published  instances  are  found  fre- 
quently in  our  medical  journals  which  show  upon  medical  authority 
that  dangerous  experiments  which  no  sane  persons  would  permit 
to  be  performed  on  their  healthy  children  are,  in  fact,  often  per- 
formed upon  those  who  are  too  ignorant  or  too  helpless  to  under- 
stand or  prevent  them.  For  example,  in  a  number  of  the  well-known 
publication  known  as  the  Medical  Brief,  published  as  long  ago  as 
April,  1906,  a  physician  reported  he  had  made  experiments  with 
certain  active  poisons  of  diseases  upon  seventeen  human  beings 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years.  The  physician  in 
question  thus  frankly  describes  his  extraordinary  experiments  in 
the  following  manner : 

"I  sprayed  the  poisons  of  diphtheria,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever 
or  consumption  into  the  throat  or  nose,  or  had  them  breathe  it 
into  their  lungs,  repeating  the  experiment  in  most  cases  every 
one  or  two  weeks  for  months.  ...  0/  course,  I  could  not  let 
the  patients  know  what  I  was  doing.  I  was  supposed  to  be  treat- 
ing them  for  catarrh  of  the  nose  or  throat.  I  want  here  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  I  did  not  make  cultures  of  these  poisons  and 
germs,  which  is  now  considered  so  scientific,  but  in  reality  is  unscien- 
tific and  misleading.  I  used  the  genuine  stuff  directly  from  the  pa- 
tients, sometimes  carrying  quantities  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever 
scales  in  my  pocket  for  months." 

Are  these  experiments  to  be  banished  even  from  public  dis- 
cussion? 

Another  equally  frank  statement  is  entitled  "Poisoning  With 
Preparations  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,"  by  another  physician  in  another 
medical  journal  published  and  widely  circulated.  In  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, after  describing  certain  experiments  with  this  poison  performed 
on  eight  patients  in  an  insane  asylum,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
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afflicted  with  dementia  in  various  forms,  the  physician  thus  charac- 
terizes his  own  work : 

"The  above  experiment  upon  eight  human  subjects  points  out 
conclusively  that  the  administration  of  even  the  very  best  and 
purest  of  the  commercial  desiccated  thyroid  tablets  is  not  unattended 
by  danger  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  patient,  and  that  at  times 
the  administration  of  very  limited  amounts  of  the  gland  may  be 
followed  by  symptoms  not  only  difficult  to  control,  but  of  a  very 
marked  influence  upon  the  mental  power  of  the  subject." 

Not  long  since  it  was  authentically  reported  in  another  medical 
journal  that  in  a  single  night  several  hundred  inmates  of  an  insane 
asylum  were  inoculated  in  their  sleep  with  a  serum  for  experimental 
purposes.  Instances  of  this  general  character  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

In  view  of  these  admitted  conditions  which  exist  on  every  side 
of  us,  certainly  involving  the  possibilities  of  great  cruelty  and 
danger  in  the  hands  of  the  incompetent  or  unprincipled,  how  can 
the  humane  and  anti-cruelty  societies  persistently  refuse  even  to 
investigate  the  conceded  facts  and  yet  hope  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  humane  public? 

Neither  can  they  escape  their  responsibility  by  hiding  behind 
the  intense  opposition  of  a  part  of  the  medical  profession  to  any 
inquiry  into,  or  any  laws  even  prohibiting  the  admitted  abuses  of 
animal  experimentation  by  incompetent  persons  nor  by  charging  all 
those  who  object  to  abuse  with  being  anti-vivisectionists.  Our 
constant  inquiry  is,  how  can  legitimate  scientific  research  by  compe- 
tent experts  be  injured  by  a  law  limiting  such  work  to  experts 
and  punishing  unnecessary  cruelty  in  the  abuse?  No  academic 
sophistry,  no  individual  interest  or  influence  in  medicine  or  else- 
where can  justify  or  excuse  the  failure  to  unearth  and  prevent  every 
form  of  cruelty  wherever  suspected  to  exist. 

The  humane  societies,  one  and  all,  have  to-day  to  reckon  with 
a  new  point  of  view  and  not  with  the  sentimental  and  the  hysterical 
public  opinion  of  a  past  generation.  They  cannot  escape  their  share 
of  responsibility  for  possible  cruelty  and  injurious  conditions  which 
they  are  chartered  and  maintained  to  prevent.  Intelligent  men  and 
women  who,  like  myself,  are  firm  believers  in  legitimate  scientific 
research,  but  protest  against  abuse  by  incompetents,  must  and  will 
have,  something  to  say  about  what  lies  so  close  to  life  itself.  Public 
opinion  is  demanding  to-day — "whose  building  is  this,  whose  serv- 
ants are  these,  whose  business  is  going  on  inside?"  In  humanita- 
rianism,  as  in  business  and  politics  and  science,  "open  sesame"  is  the 
commanding  word  of  the  hour. 

The  man  possessed  of  the  devils  cried  perpetually,  "Let  us 
alone."    Public  opinion  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  any  man,  any 
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occupation,  any  institution  which  puts  up  the  same  plea,  is  suffering 
with  the  same  infliction.  Justly  or  unjustly  the  suspicion  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  these  great  humane  societies  will  possess  public 
opinion  as  long  as  they,  the  exponents  of  the  growing  humane  senti- 
ment of  the  world,  supported  by  public  contributions,  neglect  their 
most  important  function,  that  of  investigation,  where  such  abuses 
are  so  generally  suspected  and  so  often  proved. 

President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  are  now  going  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  our  distinguished  foreign  guest,  by  whose 
energies,  activities  and  continued  efforts  this  Congress  was  originally 
brought  about.  There  have  been  three  previous  sessions  in  various 
cities,  but  this  is  the  first  held  in  the  United  States.  I  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Miss  Lind-af-Hageby.  She 
will  speak  on 

THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  SIDE  OF  THE  ANTI-VIVISECTION 

MOVEMENT. 

Miss  Lind-af-Hageby, 
Honorable  General  Secretary  of  the  Animal  Defence  and  Anti-Vivisection 

Society,  London. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  have  just  listened  to  a  very  tell- 
ing, a  very  moving  address  on  the  cruelties  of  the  slaughter  houses. 
Every  phase  of  the  movement  for  the  protection  of  animals,  every 
cruelty  has  its  legitimate  place  in  an  assemblage  like  this. 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  in  a  moment  on  a  certain  phase  of 
the  anti-vivisection  movement,  but  before  doing  so  I  should  like  to 
point  out — and  indeed  there  may  be  little  need  for  me  to  do  so — the 
immense  importance  to  the  cause  of  humanity  of  these  gatherings, 
at  which  men  and  women  of  different  views,  interested  in  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  same  great  cause  may  discuss,  and  bring  them 
to  public  notice.  The  broadness  of  our  platform  is  the  best  promise 
of  our  future  success. 

This  morning  I  listened  with  intense  pleasure  to  the  address  of 
Mr.  Bryan ;  to  what  he  said,  speaking  in  his  capacity  as  representa- 
tive of  the  legislature  of  this  country,  as  to  the  search  for  truth. 
And  I  thought  that  his  was  a  point  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  em- 
phasized. What  are  we  all?  We  are  but  seekers  after  truth. 
Some  seek  for  truth  in  the  intellectual  domain ;  some  vivisectors, 
probably  honestly,  seek  for  truth.  There  are  others,  perhaps,  who 
are  not  so  honest.  Some  seek  for  truth  in  the  moral  domain,  in 
the  field  of  ethics,  social  progress,  social  development.    We  are  all 
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believers,  not  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  but  in  change,  progressive 
change. 

Now  nothing  better  serves  this  universal  search  for  truth  than 
an  assemblage  like  this,  where  "fanatics"  and  "sentimentalists" 
meet  (we  have  been  termed,  some  of  us,  mental  and  moral  degener- 
ates) practical  men  with  high  ideals.  And  truth  can  never  suffer 
through  discussion,  through  publicity ;  truth  can  only  be  served 
thereby. 

This  year  the  anti-vivisection  movement  has  just  seen  fifty 
years.  For  fifty  years  people  have  struggled  to  expose  the  cruelties 
of  the  physiological  and  the  pathological  laboratories,  to  proclaim 
the  rights  of  the  victims  of  scientific  research.  They  have  come 
forward  saying  there  is  something  in  this  world  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  scientific  achievements,  and  that  is  the  sentiment  of 
justice,  the  sentiment  of  pity,  the  extension  of  sympathy  towards 
all  living  creatures. 

We  have  been  met  by  opposition  varying  in  intensity  and  in 
kind,  according  to  the  moral  atmosphere  and  the  moral  soil  of  the 
different  countries.  But  on  the  whole  I  think  I  may  say  to  you 
here  that  the  one  charge  that  has  been  leveled  against  us  is  the 
charge  of  being  sentimentalists  and  enemies  of  humanity,  people 
who  allow  their  love  of  dumb  creatures  to  overbalance  their  sense 
of  right  and  justice,  their  sense  of  what  is  needed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge,  and  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
fering. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  this  afternoon  to  tell  you 
that  we  are  not  sentimentalists  in  that  sense.  I  am  also  here  to  say 
that  we  are  not  enemies  of  science.  I  am  here  to  proclaim  what 
many  of  you  know,  that  the  moral  law  is  of  more  importance  than 
scientific  facts ;  to  proclaim  that  knowledge  may  be  gained  at  too 
high  a  price. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  something  that  may  be  called  "moral 
intemperance ;"  we  all  know  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  under- 
stand a  question,  to  endeavor  to  look  'round  that  question.  You 
all  know  that  you  cannot  know  your  own  case  until  you  know  the 
case  of  your  opponent.  And  many  people  who  take  up  causes  and 
movements,  such  as  the  women's  movement  and  the  various  phases 
of  the  animal  protection  movement,  are  apt  to  lose  their  sense  of 
balance.  We  see  one  great  evil  and  it  obscures  our  view  of  other 
evils,  lessens  our  ability  to  understand  the  cause  which  may  lie 
behind  the  evil.  And  I  am  the  last  person  to  deny  that  there  is  in 
this  world  what  you  may  call  emotional  intemperance.  But  I  am 
here  to  say  that  there  is  also  something  equally  bad — intellectual 
intemperance.  And  I  accuse  the  vivisectors  of  intellectual  intem- 
perance ! 
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Let  us  imagine  the  perfect  man,  or  the  perfect  woman — the 
perfect  human.  The  perfect  human  is  one  who  can  think,  who  can 
feel,  and  who  can  act — all  three  expressions  of  human  mentality — 
in  a  perfectly  balanced  manner.  Those  who  only  think,  hunt  for 
new  "facts'  in  the  fields  of  science,  may  forget  the  vast  domain 
of  feeling — the  vast  domain  of  the  spirit  of  man.  I  think  we  can 
distinguish  four  stages  in  every  great  reform.  First,  the  idea  is 
born  in  the  heart  of  some  enthusiast.  You  know  enthusiasts  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth  and  we  could  not  possibly  get  on  without  them. 
The  enthusiast  says :  "I  have  seen  this  awful  evil  and  I  must  put 
an  end  to  it.  I  must  convert  people  to  my  views,  I  must  make 
them  see  that  this  evil  is  the  most  gigantic  of  all."  At  first  he  is 
ridiculed,  everybody  laughs  and  says  he  is  quite  mad.  But  as  he 
goes  on  hammering  away  at  the  public  conscience  he  gets  a  follow- 
ing, which  grows  and  grows.  There  is  a  growing  public  resent- 
ment of  the  horrors  which  are  exposed.  Then  the  movement  be- 
comes so  large  that  opposition  is  aroused.  That  opposition  changes 
the  conditions.  Men  are  led  to  offer  compromises ;  they  say,  "Things 
are  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  imagine  them.  I  am  not  going  with 
you  the  whole  way,  but  I  will  go  with  you  a  little  way."  And  then 
the  controversy  becomes  practical,  political,  thoroughly  alive  in  the 
world.  That  is  the  third  stage,  which  is  followed  by  the  fourth, 
during  which  there  is  a  general  ethical  maturity,  with  regard  to 
that  particular  reform.  The  apparently  impossible  has  been  achieved. 
And  then  when  we  look  back  fifty  years  or  a  hundred  years,  we 
wonder  how  people  could  excite  themselves  so  terribly  over  some- 
thing which  now  we  find  self-evident.  Of  course,  we  say,  human 
beings  have  rights.  Of  course,  we  say,  animals  have  rights ;  ani- 
mals should  be  protected  by  laws.  But  just  look  back  and  you 
will  find  that  until  a  short  time  ago  such  things  were  not  admitted. 
When  Lord  Erskine  stood  up  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  100 
years  ago  and  said  that  animals  had  rights  and  should  be  protected, 
he  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

Now  here  you  have  this  fierce  controversy  between  the  "emo- 
tionalists" who  say  vivisection  is  wrong,  and  the  people  of  "scien- 
tific" mind  who  say  it  is  right,  and  who  further  say  there  is  no 
cruelty.  Let  me  deal  very  briefly  with  that  highly  important  point 
as  to  whether  there  is  cruelty  or  not. 

In  1906,  owing  to  the  persistent  agitation  of  anti-vivisectionists 
in  England  a  second  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  subject.  That  Commission  sat  for  six  years  and 
heard  witnesses  on  both  sides.  It  was  composed  to  a  very  large 
extent  of  vivisectors — not  anti-vivisectors.  It  heard  the  whole  case, 
the  scientific  case  in  favor  of  vivisection,  and  something  of  the  case 
against  vivisection,  and  then  finally  it  published  its  report.  That 
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report  was  published  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1912.  Every  de- 
mand for  greater  freedom  for  vivisectional  research,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  vivisectors,  was  set  aside.  There  were  six  recom- 
mendations and  every  one  of  these  is  a  concession  to  the  anti-vivi- 
section agitation. 

The  Commission  stated : 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  in  the  case  of  diseases  which 
are  naturally  painful  when  they  attack  man  or  animals,  that  experi- 
ments are  most  likely  to  involve  pain  to  animals  which  are  experi- 
mentally infected ;  as  examples  we  may  instance  cancer,  cholera, 
plague,  tetanus,  rabies  and  snake  bite." 

And  further — with  regard  to  inoculations :  .  .  .  "It  is  also 
clear  that,  even  if  the  initial  procedure  .  .  .  may  be  regarded 
as  trivial,  the  subsequent  results  of  this  procedure  must  in  some 
cases,  at  any  rate,  be  productive  of  great  pain  and  much  suffering." 

This  is  important,  in  view  of  the  statements  that  are  constantly 
being  made  that  these  inoculations  are  not  painful.  The  Commis- 
sion justified  the  anti-vivisection  movement  by  these  words :  "We 
strongly  hold  that  limits  should  be  placed  to  animal  suffering  in  the 
search  for  physiological  or  pathological  knowledge,  though  some 
have  contended  that  such  considerations  should  be  wholly  subor- 
dinated to  the  claims  of  scientific  research,  or  the  pursuit  of  some 
material  good  for  man." 

The  present  law  in  England  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  if  ever 
you  in  this  country  ask  for  restriction  of  vivisection,  you  must  see 
that  you  do  not  fall  into  the  same  deplorable  trap  which  was  pre- 
pared for  anti-vivisectors  in  England  thirty  years  ago.  Restriction 
can  be  effective,  but  there  is  also  sham  restriction.  I  must  say  that 
personally  I  see  certain  advantages  in  having  a  record  of  the  men 
who  do  these  things,  but  on  the  whole  the  English  Vivisection  Act 
is  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

As  a  result  of  the  Commission  we  have  got  certain  "reforms" 
in  England.  We  have  more  inspectors — a  new  "advisory  commit- 
tee" to  assist  the  Home  Secretary  in  granting  licenses  under  the 
act.  Formerly  the  Home  Secretary  used  to  take  the  advice  of  an 
association  composed  entirely  of  vivisectors.  Professor  So-and-So 
recommended  his  friend,  and  he  in  turn  performed  the  same  service 
for  the  first  professor ;  and  so  you  had  a  mutual  help  society — one 
man  helping  another  to  get  vivisection  permits  and  licenses. 

One  of  the  Commissioners  was  Dr.  George  Wilson.  He  is 
not  an  anti-vivisectionist.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  authority 
in  the  medical  world.  Some  years  ago  he  took  the  chair,  at  the 
section  of  State  Medicine  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  When 
the  Commissioners  published  their  report,  Dr.  Wilson  published  a 
reservation  report,  and  in  this  report  he  contradicts  the  statements 
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made  by  the  vivisectors.  He  exposes  the  fallacies  and  failures  of 
vivisectional  research.  Above  all  he  says  this :  "The  real  advance 
in  modern  medicine  has  depended  almost  entirely  on  clinical  diag- 
nosis, therapeutics  and  pathology,  guided  by  a  careful  study  of 
natural  causes,  but  not  upon  experiments  upon  animals,  which  are 
inherently  misleading  in  their  application  to  man,  and  therefore 
always  more  or  less  unreliable." 

We  are  charged  with  being  enemies  of  science ;  it  is  said  that 
we  wish  to  prevent  beneficial  and  necessary  research.  We  believe 
that  that  which  is  morally  objectionable  cannot  be  scientifically  right. 
Many  people  are  not  prepared  to  accede  to  this.  But  we  say  there 
must  be  other  methods  of  research — there  must  be  other  ways  of 
getting  at  facts,  of  advancing  medical  research,  and  of  building  up 
a  new  science  for  the  future.  There  is  an  anti-vivisection  hospital 
in  London.  That  hospital  has  nobody  attached  to  it  who  is  in  favor 
of  vivisection.  It  makes  use  of  no  drugs  and  no  alleged  remedies 
connected  with  vivisection.  Our  hospital  makes  use  of  new  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  new  methods  which  are  of  real  value,  whilst 
it  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  vivisectional  drugs  and  sera  which  are 
brought  out.  The  important  point  is  this :  Our  statistics  of  cures 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  hospital  in  London. 
And  here  you  have  something  which  is  practical,  and  which  shows 
that  vivisection  is  not  essential,  or  necessary. 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  cruelties 
and  the  dangers  of  vivisection  is  growing  very  strong.  People  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  not  only  a  question  which  concerns 
animals,  but  one  which  concerns  humanity  just  as  much.  We  have 
districts  in  London  where  the  working  classes  are  practically  unan- 
imous against  vivisection,  and  they  are  against  vivisection  because 
they  know  that  experiments  on  animals  instead  of  preventing  ex- 
perimentation upon  human  beings,  directly  lead  to  such  experi- 
ments. They  are  against  it  for  the  further  reason  that  they  are 
opposed  to  what  is  claimed  as  the  chief  fruit  of  vivisectional  re- 
search— the  whole  system  of  inoculation  with  sera  and  modern 
vaccines.  They  believe  that  it  is  unhygienic,  that  if  persisted  in 
the  result  will  be  wholesale  physical  blood-poisoning,  degeneration 
of  the  human  race.  During  my  recent  anti-vivisection  libel  action, 
which  lasted  sixteen  days  in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  in  London, 
in  April  last,  the  whole  subject  was  brought  out.  The  defendants 
brought  all  manner  of  authorities  to  say  that  vivisection  is  good 
and  useful.  I  called  medical  men  who  are  opposed  to  vivisection 
because  they  consider  it  useless  from  a  surgical  point  of  view,  and 
the  public  read  that  case  day  after  day,  in  the  daily  papers.  I  lost 
the  case  technically,  because  it  was  held  that  the  libel  did  not  refer 
to  me  personally,  but  to  a  shadowy  body  of  anti-vivisectionists  liv- 
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ing  in  the  moon  or  somewhere  else.  But  the  public  brought  in  an- 
other verdict.  The  trial  cost  me  6,561  pounds,  and  the  public  has 
subscribed  every  penny  of  that  sum.  The  "Daily  News,"  the  great 
Liberal  paper  of  honorable  tradition,  opened  a  public  subscription 
fund.  Not  only  the  entire  sum,  but  500  pounds  in  addition  were 
subscribed,  which  I  handed  over  to  the  Animal  Defence  and  Anti- 
Vivisection  Society. 

But  my  point  is  this :  There  were  some  rich  people  who  sub- 
scribed one  thousand  pounds,  but  the  great  majority  were  poor  peo- 
ple, who  sent  shillings  and  sixpence  and  even  pennies.  There  was 
one  woman  who  sent  a  shilling  in  memory  of  her  dog  "Jack"  who 
saved  the  lives  of  her  two  children.  There  was  another  shilling 
inscribed,  "From  a  human  being  who  cannot  speak." 

I  need  not  tell  those  who  are  assembled  here  this  evening  that 
that  sentiment  is  the  very  finest  that  we  can  possibly  have.  A  man 
who  can  approach  a  dog,  look  into  the  soul  of  the  dog  and  see  the  de- 
votion, the  love  of  man — I  believe  animals  have  minds,  differing  in 
degree  but  not  in  kind  from  our  own — and  yet  say  "I  will  willingly 
have  you  tortured  any  number  of  times,  and  finally  killed  in  a  hor- 
rible manner  because  I  think  it  will  finally  be  good  for  me,"  is  with- 
out sentiment  and  a  moral  coward. 

In  conclusion  I  would  urge  you  to  impress  upon  your  oppo- 
nents that  you  are  not  anti-scientists.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  this 
cause  to  study  the  question,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  answer 
our  opponents.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  must  go  in  for  a  medical 
or  scientific  education,  but  there  are  certain  correlated  facts  on  both 
sides  which  everyone  should  familiarize  himself  with. 

Before  I  left  London  we  opened  a  cancer  department  at  our 
hospital  and  we  hope  to  have  a  cancer  research  department. 

The  principal  idea  of  the  anti-vivisection  cause  to-day  is  that 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  category  of  being  pro-science,  not  anti- 
science.  There  is  in  the  world  to-day  a  great  amount  of  abject 
adoration  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  profession.  I  am  not  here 
to  say  that  there  are  not  individual  medical  men  who  do  deserve 
that  abject  adoration.  But  there  are  others  who  certainly  do  not. 
Let  us  realize  once  for  all  that  medical  men  and  women  are  but 
human,  with  all  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  average  humanity. 
They  can  make  mistakes,  and  medical  history,  if  you  will  read  it, 
will  show  one  vast  structure  of  mistakes.  Theories  are  abandoned 
and  superseded  by  other  theories.  And  let  us  realize  too  that  we 
are  not  anti-medicine.  We  want  to  cleanse  medical  science  of  some 
of  its  mistakes,  and  therefore  the  particular  aspect  of  anti-vivisec- 
tion which  goes  under  the  name  of  Constructive  Anti-vivisection, 
which  desires  to  build  research  laboratories  on  humane  lines,  and 
open  places  for  the  rational  cure  of  disease — is  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  our  cause  to-day. 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  10th,  1913-10:30  A.  M. 

PRAYER 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  William  T.  Russell, 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washington. 

ADDRESS 
THE  GRACE  OF  KINDNESS. 
The  Rev.  Norman  V.  P.  Levis 

ADDRESS 

HUMANE  AND  SANITARY  STABLING. 

Henry  C.  Merwin,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Workhorse  Relief  Association,  Boston. 

ADDRESS 
The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Myers, 

United  States  Senate. 

ADDRESS 

SOME  ILLUSIONS  ABOUT  HYDROPHOBIA. 
C.  W.  Dulles,  M.D. 

ADDRESS 

THE    EXISTING   EVIDENCE    OF    EXPERIMENTS  ON 

HUMAN  BEINGS. 
Frank  Stephens,  Esq. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION-3:00  P.  M. 

ADDRESS 
KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 
Jefferson  Seligman,  Esq. 

ADDRESS 
The  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinger, 
United  States  Senate. 


ADDRESS 
THE  FUTURE  OF  VIVISECTION. 
Albert  Leffingwell,  M.D. 
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ADDRESS 
VIVISECTION  MISLEADING. 
Dr.  Richard  Cowen, 
London. 

ADDRESS 

WISHY-WASHY  SENTIMENTALITY,  SANITY  AND  COM- 
MON-SENSE, CRUELTY  AND  BRUTALITY,  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  ANIMALS. 
Daniel  C.  Beard,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Campfire  Club. 

ADDRESS 
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President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  was  surprised  the  other  night,  at 
our  reception,  to  be  approached  by  a  charming  young  lady,  who 
congratulated  me  on  being  from  Boston.  "How  proud  you  must 
be,"  she  said.  I  at  once  thought  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  the  Tea  Party, 
and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  that  was  not  it.  I  asked  her  to  specify 
the  inspiring  cause  of  her  homage  and  she  said,  "Because  I  have 
had  such  a  delightful  seven  weeks  in  Boston  just  looking  at  the 
horses  in  the  streets  and  the  treatment  of  them  in  driving."  In  past 
years,  in  other  cities,  that  very  observation  has  been  made  to  me 
several  times.  People  coming  from  the  West  particularly  remark 
the  good  condition  of  the  horses  and  the  gentle  treatment  they  re- 
ceive. As  it  happens,  the  sanest,  soundest,  strongest  enthusiast 
whose  work  to-day  in  Boston  continues  that  fair  reputation  is  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about  to  introduce  you.  He  has  devoted 
the  best  part  of  his  life  to  kindness  to  animals,  and  to  their  well- 
being,  and  I  introduce  with  great  pleasure  Mr.  Henry  C.  Merwin, 
who  will  talk  to  you  on 

HUMANE  AND  SANITARY  STABLING. 

Henry  C.  Merwin,  Esq. 
President  of  the  Work-horse  Relief  Association. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  embraces  the  sanitary  management 
of  a  stable.    Perhaps  I  may  surprise  some  of  my  hearers  if  I  say 
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that  sanitation  in  stables  is  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Bad 
air,  over-crowding,  want  of  ventilation  are  almost  fatal  to  dogs, 
cats  and  hens,  and  are  apt  to  produce  tuberculosis  in  cows,  but  the 
horse  suffers  much  less  from  these  causes.  I  think  that  horses 
suffer  far  more  from  cold  than  from  too  much  heat  or  bad  air  in 
stables.  It  may  be  that  horses  kept  in  somewhat  over-crowded, 
badly  drained  or  ill-ventilated  stables  succumb  more  quickly  to 
disease  than  others,  but  if  they  are  well  fed,  properly  watered,  have 
comfortable  stalls  and  good  bedding,  they  will  be  in  good  working 
condition  and  in  good  spirits,  although  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  stable  are  defective. 

But,  as  I  need  not  remind  you,  sanitation  has  now  almost  at- 
tained the  sanctity  of  a  religion.  An  ignoble  fear  of  death  and 
disease  is  characteristic  of  the  present  age,  and  the  physician  has 
been  exalted  to  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  poet,  the  prophet 
and  the  priest.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals  can  take  advantage  of  this  craze.  Last  year,  for  exmple, 
in  Massachusetts,  we  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing' 
boards  of  health  in  cities  and  towns  to  require  and  regulate  the  use 
of  bedding  in  stalls,  and  our  main  argument  was  that  the  use  of 
bedding  is  a  sanitary  measure.  But,  of  course,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  horse  it  was  not  so  much  a  sanitary  measure  as  one 
for  his  comfort. 

The  stables  with  which  we  are  concerned  are,  I  suppose, 
mainly  city  stables  for  work-horses,  and  I  will  take  up  briefly  a 
few  points  in  regard  to  their  construction.  Stalls  should  be  not 
less  than  four  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  the  horse  will  be  much  better 
off  in  a  stall  five  feet  wide.  Very  few  small  horses  are  now  used 
in  the  city,  and  I  think  that  a  stall  less  than  four  feet  six  inches  in 
width  should  not  be  tolerated.  Horses  weighing  1,600  pounds  or 
more  should  really  have  stalls  six  feet  wide.  The  length  should  be 
ten  feet  if  possible,  but  nine  feet  would,  I  suppose,  have  to  be 
accepted.  A  long  stall  is  good  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
it  prevents  the  horse  from  catching  one  hind  foot  around  the  corner 
of  his  stall  when  he  lies  down,  so  that  he  is  incapable  of  getting  up. 
This  is  a  frequent  accident.  In  the  second  place,  a  long  stall  pre- 
vents one  horse  from  being  kicked  by  his  neighbor,  and  in  the  third 
place,  it  protects  the  hind  legs  from  draughts  of  cold  air ;  and  this 
is  important,  because  in  work-horse  stables  the  legs  are  practically 
never  dried  by  rubbing,  and  consequently  if  the  horse's  legs  are  wet 
from  snow  or  rain,  they  are  apt  to  become  chilled  when  he  stands  in 
a  draft.  Scratches  often  result.  Another  important  thing  is  that 
the  slope  of  the  stall  from  the  front  backward  should  be  as  slight 
as  possible.  In  fact,  the  best  construction  is  that  of  a  slatted  floor 
absolutely  level,  with  a  sloping  floor  underneath.    If  the  stall  slopes 
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much  it  strains  the  forelegs  of  the  horse,  and  often  produces  sprung 
knees. 

The  best  way  to  feed  the  hay  is  on  the  floor  of  the  stall,  without 
any  rack  or  manger.  In  this  way  the  horse  can  eat  with  his  head 
in  the  natural  position ;  that  is,  with  his  head  down,  as  he  feeds  in  a 
pasture.  He  can  even  enjoy  the  luxury  of  lying  down  and  eating 
at  the  same  time.  The  next  best  way  is  to  have  a  deep  manger 
running  across  the  front  of  the  stall,  with,  of  course,  a  separate 
manger,  preferably  of  iron,  for  his  grain.  The  very  worst  way  of 
feeding  the  horse  is  the  old-fashioned  rack,  which  requires  the 
horse  to  stretch  up  his  head,  and  which  often  causes  hay  seed  to 
fall  into  his  eyes  and  the  roots  of  his  mane. 

In  speaking  of  the  width  of  stalls  I  ought  to  have  said  that 
there  is  a  rather  common  idea  among  horsemen  that  in  a  fairly 
wide  stall  a  horse  is  more  apt  to  get  cast  than  in  a  narrow  one.  I 
think  this  is  wrong.  Some  years  ago  the  Boston  Work-Horse 
Relief  Association  made  an  investigation  of  many  stables  to  deter- 
mine this  very  point,  and  we  found  that  horses  get  cast  most  fre- 
quently in  stables  with  narrow  stalls.  If  a  horse  has  the  habit  of 
getting  cast  it  is  easy  to  prevent  this  by  a  rope  affixed  to  the  top 
of  his  halter  of  such  a  length  that  the  horse  can  lie  down  but  cannot 
lay  his  head  on  the  floor.  If  he  cannot  get  his  head  flat  on  the  floor 
he  will  not  attempt  to  roll  and  will  not  be  cast.  Undoubtedly  a 
horse  likes  to  lie  down  with  all  his  legs  stretched  out  straight,  and 
he  will  do  so  if  he  is  given  the  opportunity.  For  this  reason, 
among  others,  a  box  stall  is  the  best  thing  for  a  horse,  but  that 
luxury  cannot  be  expected  in  work-horse  stables,  except  for  sick 
or  lame  horses. 

Salt  is  best  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  block  or  brick  fastened 
at  the  head  of  the  stall  where  the  horse  can  easily  reach  it.  If  a 
lump  of  salt  is  put  in  the  grain  manger,  as  is  often  done,  it  crumbles 
up  more  or  less  and  sometimes  forms  a  kind  of  sticky  mixture  with 
the  grain  which  the  horse  does  not  like.  In  many  stables  salt  is 
given  in  the  bran  mash  which  the  horses  receive  every  week.  This 
is  not  such  a  good  method,  because  the  horse  is  obliged  to  take  a 
fixed  quantity  of  salt  whether  he  wants  it  or  not;  and  the  horse 
himself  certainly  knows  best  how  much  he  needs. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  a  good  bed,  and  there  is  no 
other  respect  in  which  stables  are  more  deficient.  The  bed  should  be 
deep  and  dry  and  should  be  kept  under  the  horse  at  all  times  when 
he  is  in  the  stable,  during  the  day  as  well  as  at  night.  The  Associa- 
tion which  I  represent  found,  after  investigating  a  large  number  of 
stables  in  the  city  of  Boston,  that  the  most  common  faults  are  these : 
First,  failure  to  provide  sufficient  bedding ;  second  failure  to  provide 
any  bedding  in  the  day  time  on  Sundays ;  third,  failure  to  water  the 
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horses  after  eating  their  hay  at  night ;  fourth,  want  of  proper  groom- 
ing. Many  stablemen  will  tell  you  that  horses  will  not  lie  down 
during  the  day  time  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  drink  at  night, 
but  unquestionably  experience  teaches  us  that  both  these  points  are 
wrong.  I  remember  the  case  of  one  stable  in  Boston,  a  very  good 
one,  and  occupied  by  fine  horses.  The  one  defect  in  this  stable 
was  that  the  horses  were  not  bedded  on  Sundays  during  the  day. 
We  induced  the  foreman  to  change  this,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he 
informed  us  that  most  of  the  horses  took  advantage  of  the  bedding 
to  lie  down  during  the  day,  and  that  the  drivers  all  reported  that 
the  horses  were  stronger  and  better  for  it  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. In  another  case  the  necessity  of  night  watering  clearly  ap- 
peared. At  a  club  in  the  outskirts  of  Boston,  one  cold  winter  night, 
I  made  an  address  about  horses  in  which  I  mentioned  this 
matter.  A  man  in  the  audience  who  proved  to  be  the  foreman  of 
a  near-by  stable  said  that  he  knew  of  a  large  stable  where  the  horses 
would  not  drink  at  night  after  eating  their  hay,  even  if  they  had 
the  opportunity.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  visit  the  stable  and  water 
the  horses.  He  agreed,  and  a  little  before  midnight  we  went  there. 
There  were  twenty  horses,  and  of  these  twenty  nineteen  drank, 
and  some  of  them  drank  so  much  that  I  feared  they  would  have 
colic.  Working  moderately  in  cold  weather  does  not  make  a  horse 
thirsty,  nor  does  the  eating  of  grain,  but  the  eating  of  hay  always 
produces  thirst.  Now,  most  work-horses  receive  all  their  hay  at 
night,  and  consequently  when  they  have  finished  their  hay  their 
whole  system  craves  water,  and  it  is  cruel  to  withhold  it  until  the 
following  morning. 

I  have  mentioned  the  bran  mash.  This  should  be  given  once  or 
twice  a  week  in  most  cases,  as  a  laxative,  as  tending  to  remove  any 
fever  in  the  system,  and  also  as  tending  to  repair  wasted  tissue.  It 
should  be  given  warm  in  winter  and  lukewarm  in  summer.  After  a 
long,  hot  day's  work  it  is  extremely  refreshing  to  the  horse ;  and  so 
it  is  after  a  day  of  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  given  hot  with  the  addition  of  about  a  tablespoonful  of  ginger, 
well  mixed  with  the  bran  before  water  is  added.  For  horses  that 
are  thin,  and  especially  for  old  horses,  sugar  in  some  form  is  excel- 
lent, not  white  sugar,  but  molasses  or  brown  sugar,  or  molassine. 

The  chief  grain  given  to  work-horses  should,  of  course,  be 
oats,  but  in  cold  weather  corn  may  well  be  added  to  the  equine  bill 
of  fare.  The  best  way  to  give  it  is  on  the  cob,  for  the  horse  will 
chew  it  best  in  that  form,  and  if  he  eats  cob  and  all  no  harm  is  done. 
Corn,  or  oats  for  that  matter,  should  never  be  fed  to  a  tired  horse. 
Corn  should  not  be  given  in  hot  weather,  or  in  large  quantities,  lest 
it  should  produce  colic. 
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Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  horse,  especially  in  summer, 
than  good  grooming,  and  it  is  a  great  cruelty  to  put  a  horse  to  bed 
for  the  night  without  cleaning  him,  especially  if  he  has  been  sweated. 
Many  work-horses  suffer  much  from  want  of  good  grooming.  I 
remember  being  at  a  work-horse  stable  one  Sunday  morning  in  late 
spring,  and  watching  a  driver  pottering  about  a  horse  for  some 
time,  with  currycomb  and  brush  in  hand,  but  never  getting  at  the 
skin.  I  asked  permission  to  groom  the  horse  myself,  and  soon  found 
that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  old,  loose  hair  and  dandruff 
underneath  the  new  coat,  and  the  driver,  by  smoothing  down  the 
outside  hair,  was  really  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

In  warm  weather  the  harness  marks  and  the  sweat  should  be 
wiped  off  with  water  when  the  horse  comes  in,  and  in  excessively 
hot  weather  he  should  be  sponged  all  over.  The  legs  should  prac- 
tically never  be  washed,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  wash  in  order  to 
clean  them,  they  should  be  rubbed  dry  as  nearly  as  possible  and 
then  should  be  bandaged  until  they  are  perfectly  dry.  A  good 
groom  can,  by  energetic  rubbing,  dry  a  horse's  legs  perfectly,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  expected  from  the  driver  of  a  work-horse. 

If  a  horse  is  to  be  clipped,  it  should  be  done  early  in  the 
season,  about  the  1st  of  November,  so  that  he  will  have  grown 
out  a  short  coat  before  the  weather  becomes  extremely  cold.  The 
inside  of  the  ears  and  the  legs  should  never  be  clipped.  The  horse 
is  an  animal  that  needs  to  be  kept  warm.  Old  horses,  especially, 
feel  the  cold  intensely.  Give  your  horse  a  blanket  on  cool  nights 
in  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  and  on  an  extra  cold  night  in 
winter  give  him  an  extra  blanket. 

How  can  the  stable  treatment  of  work -horses  be  improved  by 
humane  societies  ?  In  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  by  issuing 
pamphlets,  bulletins  and  rules  suitable  for  hanging  in  stables  such 
as  those  prepared  by  the  Association  which  I  represent.  We  have 
hot  weather  rules,  stable  rules  and  drivers'  rules,  and  in  the  past 
two  years  we  have  distributed,  free,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
50,000  copies  of  these.  We  should  be  glad  to  send  them  to  any 
address  at  any  time.  We  have  had  requests  for  them  from  every 
state  in  this  country  and  from  Canada,  Australia,  France,  Ireland 
and  England.  But  in  respect  to  all  such  publications  by  humane 
societies  the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  above  criticism.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
the  judgment  of  any  one  man,  no  matter  how  expert  or  experienced 
he  may  be.  The  personal  equation  always  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 
A  doctor  of  medicine  in  robust  health  will  tell  you  to  go  out  in  the 
fresh  air,  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather,  sleep  with  your  windows 
wide  open,  and  so  forth ;  while  another,  of  delicate  constitution,  will 
shiver,  as  he  muffles  himself  in  his  fur  coat,  and  advises  you  to  be 
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very  careful  about  exposure  to  the  cold  "in  this  terrible  weather 
that  we  are  having."  In  the  same  way  an  expert  on  horses  assured 
me  not  long  ago  that  a  horse  should  receive  his  grain  as  soon  as  his 
work  is  done,  no  matter  how  tired  he  may  be.  "I  always  want  my 
own  supper,"  he  said,  "as  soon  as  I  get  home,  and  I  can  rest  better 
after  eating  it."  But  the  whole  weight  of  judgment  and  experience 
is  that  a  horse  should  never  be  fed  grain  until  he  has  recovered 
from  fatigue.  In  fact,  only  last  Sunday  I  heard  the  most  distin- 
guished "vet"  in  New  England  remark  in  a  public  address  that 
feeding  grain  to  tired  horses  results  in  more  colic  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  The  digestion  of  a  horse  is  much  less  strong 
than  that  of  a  man,  and  most  of  the  serious  illness  to  which  the 
horse  is  subject  comes  from  indigestion.  The  only  way  to  get 
your  rules  or  circulars  right  is  to  consult  many  authorities  and 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

In  the  second  place,  you  can  adopt  the  system  of  stable  inspec- 
tion with  prizes,  which  was  originated  by  the  Boston  Work-Horse 
Relief  Association.  We  send  out  circulars  announcing  our  readi- 
ness to  inspect  stables,  and  when  an  entry  of  a  stable  is  made  we 
employ  an  expert  to  inspect  it.  He  makes  a  report  upon  a  printed 
blank  covering  every  point  of  stable  management,  and  we  send  this 
to  the  proprietor.  Later,  other  inspections  are  made  to  see  if  the 
defects  pointed  out  are  corrected,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Parade  we 
present  silver  medals  to  those  foremen  and  assistants  who  deserve 
them.  In  this  way  we  improve  the  condition  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand horses  every  year. 

The  next  way  of  improving  stables,  and  perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching,  is  to  send  out  agents  on  Sundays,  to  go  into  as  many 
stables  as  possible,  especially  those  of  the  worst  class.  These 
horse  missionaries  can  advise  the  owners  as  to  improvements  that 
might  be  made,  and  they  can  report  to  a  prosecuting  society  cases 
of  horses  that  should  be  killed.  The  right  sort  of  man  can  get  into 
any  stable,  and  he  should  carry  with  him  a  few  bulletins  or  circu- 
lars to  give  to  the  owner  of  the  stable  or  to  his  men.  If  the  stable 
is  of  such  a  character  that  the  owner  would  exclude  any  agent  of  a 
humane  society,  known  to  him  to  be  such,  the  agent  can  easily  get  a 
look  at  it  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  diplomacy.  In  most  cases  he 
would  freely  be  admitted  even  though  he  were  known  to  be  the 
agent  of  a  humane  society.  On  Sundays  work-horses  are  all  in  their 
stables,  and  consequently  the  Sunday  inspection  is  really  the  best 
way,  yes,  the  only  way,  in  which  to  see  them  and  to  learn  what  their 
condition  is,  how  they  are  treated,  and  what  can  be  done  to  relieve 
them. 

And  here  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  kind  of 
man  that  is  fitted  for  work  of  this  sort.    To  begin  with,  he  should 
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be  really  humane,  as  should  be  every  person  employed  by  a  humane 
society,  from  the  President  down  to  the  red-headed  errand  boy. 
Years  ago,,  I  heard  a  Director  of  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  remark  that  he  expected  no  more  enthusiastic 
service  from  the  employees  of  that  society  than  he  would  look  for  in 
the  case  of  any  business  corporation.  Needless  to  say  that  the  So- 
ciety of  which  he  was  an  officer  had,  at  that  time,  sunk  into  a  per- 
fect slough  of  inertia  and  timidity.  In  every  walk  of  life  you  can 
find  people  who  love  dumb  animals,  and  are  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  them.  Why  should  not  all  the  employees  of  a  humane  so- 
ciety be  of  this  character?  There  were  two  women  stenographers 
at  work  in  a  banker's  office  in  Boston  last  winter  who  contributed 
themselves,  and  with  much  trouble  procured  a  large  number  of  small 
contributions  from  other  persons,  for  the  benefit  of  a  humane  under- 
taking of  which  they  knew  only  by  reading  about  it  in  the  papers. 
If  all  the  employees  of  a  humane  society  were  like  that,  and  they 
might  be,  the  work  of  the  society  would  go  forward  with  a  splendid 
vigor  and  elan. 

But,  alas,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  agents  of  humane 
societies  are  apt  to  be  inferior  men, — men  of  a  sly,  "oily,"  hypocriti- 
cal character,  who  act  with  timidity  and  fail  to  inspire  confidence  or 
respect  in  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

The  effective  agent  must  be  first  of  all  a  frank,  courageous,  sin- 
cere man,  and,  secondly,  he  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
horses.  If  he  lacks  that  knowledge,  the  owners  and  drivers  of  lame 
horses  will  soon  find  it  out  and  will  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance. 
Finally,  the  effective  agent  must  have  tact,  and  a  kind  of  geniality, 
so  that  even  the  offenders  whom  he  prosecutes  will  not  be  exasper- 
ated or  even  irritated  by  his  action,  but,  instead,  will  gradually  be- 
come subject  to  his  influence.  It  is  hard  to  find  such  men  but  not 
impossible,  and  it  is  easier  now  than  ever  before  because  many  good 
stable-keepers  and  stable  foremen  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  automobile. 

In  dealing  with  a  horse  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  he  is  a 
most  nervous,  most  sensitive  and  most  highly  organized  animal. 
The  owner  of  a  large  and  successful  dairy  farm,  an  eminently 
practical  man,  said  recently :  "Cows  should  be  kept  clean,  and  it  will 
pay  to  hire  a  man  to  groom  them  every  day.  But  the  man  must 
be  one  who  likes  cows,  otherwise  the  grooming  will  do  more  harm 
than  good."  If  this  is  true  of  the  cow,  much  more  is  it  true  of  the 
horse.  All  his  nobility,  all  the  wonderful  speed  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble, all  the  responsiveness  that  makes  it  a  delight  to  ride  and  drive 
him— all  this  comes  from  his  highly  developed  nervous  system ;  and 
the  same  nervous  system  makes  him  peculiarly  susceptible  to  pain 
and  discomfort,  both  physical  and  mental.   The  mere  anticipation  of 
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being  taken  out  for  a  ride  or  drive  will  often  excite  a  high-bred  colt 
so  as  to  make  him  almost  ill.  Little  things  annoy  and  irritate  the 
horse.  Can  any  one  imagine  the  suffering  which  has  been  inflicted 
by  brutal  men,  and  even  by  men  who  were  merely  rough  without  in- 
tending to  be  brutal,  upon  an  animal  like  this !  "An  hostler's  angry 
tone,"  says  an  old  trainer,  "will  send  a  quiver  of  fear  down  a  whole 
barn-full  of  stalls.  I  have  seen  it  scores  of  times."  A  horse  has 
very  much  the  nature  of  a  woman, — nervous  and  sensitive,  but  easily 
ruled  by  kindness ;  timid,  but  capable  of  heroic  endurance  and  self- 
control. 


President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Among  the  great  revelations 
brought  to  light  by  the  preparatory  work  for  this  Congress  was  the 
discovery  that  we  have  in  that  exalted  body,  the  United  States 
Senate,  no  less  than  a  baker's  dozen  of  friends  and  supporters,  some 
of  whom  were  not  only  ready  to  have  their  names  used  as  honorary 
vice-presidents,  and  stand  up  thus  to  be  counted  with  us,  but  also 
willing  to  come  here  and  give  us  a  word  of  their  personal  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  our  work.  One  of  these  is  the  gentleman  I  have 
the  honor  of  now  presenting  to  you,  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Myers,  of 
Montana. 

ADDRESS 
The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Myers, 

United  States  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Friends  and  Co- 
workers :  It  affords  me  very  great  and  genuine  pleasure,  I  assure 
you,  to  have  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you  to-day.  I  esteem 
it  a  very  great  honor  because  you  are  engaged  in  a  great  and  noble 
work. 

I  regret  very  much  that  after  having  accepted  an  invitation  to 
appear  here  to-day  and  address  you  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  give 
the  subject  necessary  study ;  that  my  numerous  duties  have  been 
such  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  sufficient  preparation  for 
this  occasion,  and  that  I  have  to  appear  before  you  and  deliver  a 
few  impromptu  words  merely  in  order  to  show  my  respect  for 
you  and  your  good  cause. 

You  are  entitled  to  the  respect,  aid,  good-will  and  sympathy  of 
every  citizen,  and  while  I  am  not  able  to  say  much  but  to  express 
my  good-will  and  my  respect  for  you,  your  work  and  your  cause, 
yet  I  feel  that  a  mite  of  effort  and  respect,  accompanied  by  good- 
will and  a  cheering  word,  showing  sympathy,  is  better,  in  any  good 
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cause,  than  indifference  and  letting  you  struggle  along  without  any 
aid  or  sympathy  and  respect  for  such  a  cause  as  that  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  because  it  is  an  honorable  cause,  and  you  are  doing 
great  good. 

You  are  awakening  an  interest  in  the  great  mass  of  people, 
an  interest  in  citizens  who  have  heretofore  been  ignorant  of  the 
things  that  you  are  combating,  and  who  have  heretofore  paid  no 
attention  to  those  things.  You  are  awakening  an  interest  in  the 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  are  building  up  and  encour- 
aging a  better  sentiment  amongst  the  people  in  that  behalf,  and 
every  good  move  in  the  world  must  be  backed  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  people.  Unless  there  is  sentiment  back  of  it,  it  never  gets 
very  far. 

I  know  of  one  person  in  whom  you  have  awakened  a  very 
lively  interest  in  your  good  work,  and  that  is  myself.  I  will  admit 
that  until  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  of  this  city — who 
is  one  of  your  number,  and  one  of  your  devoted  workers — until 
he  mentioned  to  me,  a  few  months  ago,  the  meeting  of  this  congress 
and  its  purposes,  I  did  not  know  much  about  vivisection  or  anti- 
vivisection.  My  attention  had  never  been  called  really  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  might  have  glanced  at  some  headline  in  the  newspapers, 
but  like  many  other  good  things,  it  escaped  my  attention.  I  had 
given  it  no  thought  or  study.  But  if  you  have  accomplished  noth- 
ing else  by  your  meeting  here  in  this  city — as  little  as  that  may  be — 
you  have  at  least  awakened  within  me  a  very  lively  interest  in 
and  sympathy  for  your  work,  and  I  am  only  one  of  many. 

Since  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  I  have,  as 
far  as  my  limited  time  would  permit,  given  it  some  little  study 
and  reading  and  thought,  and  the  more  I  know  of  your  work  and 
your  cause  the  more  I  think  of  it  and  the  more  highly  I  appreciate 
it.  I  feel  that  my  interest  has  only  just  begun,  that  it  will  grow 
and  increase,  and  I  hope  that  in  time  I  shall  be  able  to  do  a  little 
good  for  your  work,  because  it  is  a  grand  work.  I  am  a  great 
lover  of  dumb  animals,  especially  of  dogs.  I  have  always  loved 
dogs  and  they  have  always  loved  me.  Ever  since  I  was  a  little 
boy — during  all  my  boyhood  and  youth — I  had  a  dog,  and  always 
felt  that  he  was  about  my  best  friend.  I  think  the  dog  is  a  noble 
animal  and  is  man's  truest  friend.  The  late  Senator  Vest  of  Mis- 
souri, my  native  State,  was  a  very  learned  and  able  lawyer.  Far 
back,  during  his  early  manhood,  when  he  lived  in  Missouri  and 
was  practicing  there,  he  was  employed  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
in  a  damage  suit  over  the  killing  of  a  dog.  A  resident  of  the 
town  where  he  was  practicing  law  had  a  very  fine  dog,  and  a  neigh- 
bor, through  some  grudge  he  bore,  killed  the  dog.    The  owner 
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brought  an  action  for  damages.  Senator  Vest  was  one  of  the  at- 
torneys for  the  plaintiff.  He  took  no  part  in  the  trial  of  the  case, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  argument  before  the  jury  the  plaintiff  had 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  argument,  and  Senator  Vest  closed 
for  the  plaintiff,  delivering  the  last  address.  In  this  closing  argu- 
ment the  Senator  delivered  an  address  which  was  a  gem  in  litera- 
ture. I  have  read  that  while  it  was  being  delivered  the  entire  jury 
was  in  tears,  so  full  of  pathos  and  sentiment  and  high,  lofty  ideals 
and  fine  feeling  was  it.  And  so  strongly  did  he  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  the  jury  that  an  instant  verdict  was  rendered  for  full 
damages  to  the  owner  of  the  dog. 

This  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
the  judgment  was  confirmed,  and  the  case  became  celebrated.  That 
speech  is  found  in  many  works  which  comprise  gems  of  literary 
flights  of  oratory,  and  is  considered  to-day  a  gem  of  literature, 
and  highly  prized  by  lovers  of  fine  style  in  literature. 

It  is  worth  a  re-reading  because  the  pathos  and  sentiment  in 
it  is  such  that  it  would  do  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
country  good  if  they  would  read  it  every  morning  of  their  lives. 
It  is  so  good  that  in  my  opinion  it  cannot  be  read  too  often.  If 
you  have  read  it  before  I  believe  you  will  enjoy  hearing  it  again, 
and  I  am  going  to  read  it  to  you: 

"The  best  friend  a  man  has  in  this  world  may  turn  against 
him  and  become  his  enemy.  His  son  and  daughter,  whom  he  has 
reared  and  loved,  may  become  ungrateful.  Those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  us,  those  whom  we  trust  with  our  happiness  and  our 
good  name,  may  become  traitors  to  their  faith.  The  money  that 
a  man  has  he  may  lose ;  it  flies  away  from  him  when  he  may  need 
it  most.  Man's  reputation  may  be  sacrificed  in  a  moment  of  ill- 
considered  action.  The  people  who  fall  upon  their  knees  and  do  us 
honor  when  success  is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to  throw  the  stone 
when  failure  settles  its  cloud  upon  our  head. 

"The  one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  a  man  may  have  in  this 
selfish  world — the  one  that  never  deserts  him ;  the  one  that  never 
proves  ungrateful  or  treacherous — is  his  dog.  A  man's  dog  stands 
by  him  in  prosperity  and  poverty,  in  health  and  in  sickness.  He 
will  sleep  on  the  cold  ground  when  the  wintry  winds  blow,  if  only 
he  may  be  near  his  master's  side.  He  will  kiss  the  hand  that  has 
no  food  to  offer.  He  will  lick  the  wounds  and  sores  that  come  in 
encounter  with  the  roughness  of  the  world.  He  guards  the  sleep 
of  his  pauper  master  as  if  he  were  a  prince.  When  all  other  friends 
desert  he  remains.  When  riches  take  wings  and  reputation  flies,  he 
is  as  constant  in  his  love  as  the  sun  in  its  travel  through  the  heavens. 
If  fortune  drives  the  master  forth  into  the  world,  friendless  and 
homeless,  the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher  privilege  than  that  he 
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accompany  him,  to  guard  him  against  dangers,  to  fight  his  enemies. 
And  when  the  last  scene  of  all  comes  and  death  takes  his  master  in 
its  embrace  and  his  body  is  laid  away  in  the  cold  ground,  no  matter 
if  all  other  friends  desert,  there  by  his  side  will  the  noble  dog  be 
found,  his  head  between  his  paws,  his  eyes  sad,  faithful  and  true 
even  unto  death." 

That  is  a  tribute  which  may  be  paid  to  but  few  human  beings. 
It  attracted  much  attention,  has  been  read  and  quoted  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  have  for  our  next  speaker  the 
noted  Philadelphia  doctor,  who  for  years  has  been  available  to 
lovers  of  dogs  for  contradiction  of  the  false  notions  sure  to  be 
retailed  in  every  mad-dog  scare  that  the  newspapers  fake  up,  and 
this  is  done  very  often  in  the  dull  season  for  news.  I  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  C.  W.  Dulles  of  Philadelphia, 
an  eminent  student  of  and  authority  on  hydrophobia.  His  address 
will  be  on  the  subject, 

SOME  ILLUSIONS  ABOUT  HYDROPHOBIA. 
Charles  W.  Dulles,  M.D. 

Late  Lecturer  on  History  of  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1893-1908; 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  Rush  Hospital;  Manager  of  University  Hospital. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  In  accepting  an  invitation  to  ad- 
dress this  Congress  I  think  it  important  to  make  a  statement  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  as  to  my  position  in  regard  to  one 
of  its  principal  aims.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
animals  and  opposed  to  such  misuse  of  them  as  (I  regret  to  believe) 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  But  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  usefulness  of  properly  conducted  animal  experimen- 
tation, and  that  it  has  effected  results  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
understanding  and  treatment  of  diseases  and  injuries  in  human 
beings. 

I  cannot  expect,  in  the  time  allotted  me  to-day,  to  do  more 
than  scant  justice  to  the  impressions  that  I  have  received  in  a  study 
of  hydrophobia  that  has  now  been  practically  uninterrupted  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  But  certain  of  these  impressions  I  can  lay 
before  you  briefly. 

The  first  mention  of  hydrophobia  is  believed  to  be  that  of 
Aristotle,  about  400  years  before  Christ,  who  gave  it  as  a  disease  of 
dogs,  and  made  the  remarkable  statement  that  all  things  bitten  by 
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rabid  dogs  go  mad  except  man,  using  in  both  cases  a  word  that 
signified  an  insane  fury  or  furious  insanity. 

Authentic  allusions  to  this  disorder  appear  again  only  about  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era.  From  that  time  on  there  was  a  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject,  until  it  became 
absolutely  enormous ;  and  from  a  simple  disorder  its  symptoms 
came  to  include  very  remarkable  conditions,  in  which  imitations  of 
the  actions  of  animals,  especially  of  dogs,  came  to  hold  a  very 
prominent  place.  It  was  believed  and  said  that  the  eyes  of  patients 
glowed  in  the  dark,  and  besides  barking  and  biting  they  even  at 
times  turned  around  before  lying  down,  as  dogs  sometimes  do. 

The  belief  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  communication  became 
grotesque,  and  reputable  authors,  even  up  to  a  very  recent  date, 
have  believed  that  it  could  be  communicated  not  only  by  a  bite  but 
also  by  the  application  of  saliva  to  an  unbroken  skin,  by  eating  the 
flesh  or  drinking  the  milk  of  a  rabid  animal.  More  fantastic  than 
this  is  a  story  that  a  woman  having  hydrophobia  gave  rabies  to  her 
pet  dog  by  her  kisses.  The  behavior  of  rabid  animals  has  been 
described  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy  by  recent  and  indeed  by 
some  of  the  older  writers  on  veterinary  medicine ;  but  the  popular 
beliefs  are  probably  about  as  erroneous  to-day  as  they  ever  were. 
One  would  suppose  that  every  angry  dog  was  in  a  technical  sense 
a  mad  dog — certainly  almost  every  biting  dog — and  in  this  the 
veterinarians  as  a  class  do  not  assist  the  community  very  much. 
Most  of  them  seem  very  timid  on  this  subject,  and  very  easily 
convinced  that  a  biting  dog  is  mad,  and  they  have  done  much  to 
keep  up  the  fears  of  the  community  in  regard  to  hydrophobia. 

Not  very  long  ago  there  was  quite  a  flood  of  rabies  literature 
let  loose  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  Washington,  which 
sent  pamphlets  to  the  newspapers,  to  be  put  before  the  community 
in  their  columns.  That  was  at  a  time  when  this  bureau  was  under 
the  charge  of  one  who  has  since  left  with  a  stigma  attached  to  his 
reputation,  and  has  conveyed  himself  to  foreign  parts.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  good  many  newspapers  have  published  accounts  of  so- 
called  hydrophobia,  so  worded  or  so  illustrated  as  to  increase  the 
alarm  in  regard  to  it ;  and  in  some  places  Boards  of  Health  have 
taken  steps  which  exposed  at  once  their  ignorance  and  their  fear 
in  regard  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illusions  about  hydrophobia  is  that  it 
is  what  is  known  as  a  specific  disease,  and  owing  to  a  specific  cause. 
How  these  illusions  stick  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1884 
I  published  a  paper  entitled  "Disorders  Mistaken  for  Hydrophobia," 
in  which  I  collected  over  thirty  illustrations  of  diseases  in  which 
symptoms  appeared  without  any  relation  to  infection  by  a  dog,  and 
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since  that  time  other  diseases  have  come  to  my  notice  in  which 
these  symptoms  appeared.  But  I  know  of  no  reference  to  it  in 
medical  literature  in  this  country. 

In  rabies  it  was  long  held  that  the  saliva  was  the  principal 
vehicle  of  contagion,  while  later  the  blood  and  other  tissues  of  the 
body  were  included  in  the  list.  The  mode  of  communication  has 
been  thought  to  be  by  bites,  by  scratches,  by  licking,  by  careless 
handling  of  swords  that  had  been  used  to  kill  mad  dogs,  and  in  one 
case  by  a  peck  of  a  cock,  while  within  a  few  months  in  this  country, 
a  woman  was  believed  to  be  in  great  danger  from  an  accidental 
wound  with  a  bullet  that  had  been  shot  through  a  dog  believed  to  be 
rabid. 

In  the  study  of  this  disease,  after  the  general  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, a  good  many  different  lesions  have  been  described  as  present 
exclusively  in  rabies  or  hydrophobia.  In  1872,  Hallier  described  a 
small  body  that  he  named  the  lyssophyton;  in  1881,  Pasteur  described 
a  germ  which  he  believed  to  be  peculiar ;  in  1890,  Mollenhauer  be- 
lieved that  he  isolated  and  cultivated  a  bacillus  peculiar  to  hydro- 
phobia, and  other  investigators  in  various  countries  have  displayed 
similar  enterprise.  Within  five  years,  one  peculiar  lesion  found  in 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  was  so  fully  credited  that  many  persons 
bitten  by  dogs  in  which  these  lesions  were  afterwards  found  were, 
by  men  of  high  authority,  condemned  to  the  fear  of  having  hydro- 
phobia. 

The  most  recent  of  these  "specific  lesions"  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Negri  body,  which  is  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain. 
This  is  now  the  one  universally  accepted,  the  latest,  but  not  the 
last,  if  history  repeats  itself.  I  have  made  studies  in  regard  to 
it  that  compel  me  to  seriously  doubt  this  general  belief,  and  I  some- 
times charge  my  veterinary  friends  not  to  swear  away  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  human  beings  when  they  think  they  see  these  bodies  in 
a  dog's  brain.  Unfortunately,  I  never  yet  found  the  workers  in  this 
line  familiar  with  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  that  the  Negri  bodies  have 
been  found  in  brains  of  animals  dying  of  a  variety  of  diseases  or 
injuries,  of  which  I  have  collected  a  considerable  number,  and  of 
which  even  some  of  the  high  priests  of  the  Pasteur  cult  cite 
instances. 

Another  illusion  in  regard  to  hydrophobia  consists  in  the  abso- 
lutely erroneous  statements  made  by  Pasteur  and  his  followers  in 
regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  hydrophobia  in  rela- 
tion to  the  age  of  the  person  or  the  location  of  the  bite.  These 
things  I  have  studied  from  the  details  of  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  gathered  by  me  personally  with  great  care;  and  I  have,  in 
publications  in  1894  especially,  shown  that  there  is  no  such  fixed 
relation.    But  it  is  remarkable  that  men  of  eminence  in  the  medical 
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profession,  who  testify  a  great  deal  of  kindly  feeling  for  me  and 
confidence  in  my  method  of  study,  accept  and  repeat  uncritically 
the  very  errors  that  I  think  I  have  fully  exposed. 

Equally  erroneous  are  most  estimates  of  the  ratio  of  cases  of 
hydrophobia  to  the  cases  of  biting  by  presumably  rabid  dogs.  This 
error  contributes  to  another  that  attributes  to  the  "Pasteur  method" 
the  salvation  of  many  thousands  of  persons  who  without  it  would 
have  died  of  hydrophobia. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  France, 
which  is  full  of  Pasteur  Institutes,  there  are  supposed  to  be  an- 
nually thousands  of  cases  with  the  infection  of  hydrophobia,  while 
in  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  no  Pasteur  Institute,  the  disease 
does  not  occur.  Another  curious  thing  is  that  in  Constantinople, 
where  dogs  have  for  centuries  run  wild  in  the  streets,  there  was 
so  little  hydrophobia  that  it  was  long  denied  that  it  existed  there 
at  all ;  but  since  a  Pasteur  Institute  has  been  established  cases 
have  been  quite  frequent,  according  to  the  Pasteur  people.  This 
has  been  the  experience  of  every  country  in  which  Pasteur  Institutes 
have  been  established. 

The  commonest  preventive  method  adopted  against  hydro- 
phobia, that  of  cauterization  at  the  seat  of  injury,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
absolutely  harmful,  and  itself  responsible  for  some  outbreaks  of 
so-called  hydrophobia.  The  Pasteur  method  I  likewise  think  is 
injurious  and  responsible  for  many  deaths.  For  some  time  after 
the  introduction  of  this  method  the  Zoophilist,  published  in  Great 
Britain,  printed  the  names,  the  address  and  some  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  had  been  treated 
at  the  Institute  at  Paris  ;  but  I  have  not  discovered  that  my  medical 
colleagues  are  aware  of  this,  or  attach  importance  to  it  as  an  evi- 
dence to  the  unreliability  of  the  method  and  the  want  of  candor  of 
those  who  employed  it. 

In  contrast  to  this  I  might  cite  my  own  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  bitten  by  dogs  supposed  to  be  mad,  which  has  fur- 
nished not  a  single  case  of  the  developed  disease  in  thirty  years. 
This  consists  in  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound  and  in  the 
securing  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  in  dread  of  hydrophobia. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  method  that  is  not  well  known  to  all  who 
have  thoughtfully  considered  the  subject ;  but  it  is  in  singular  con- 
trast to  methods  frequently  pursued. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  disease  so  rarely  encountered  that  the  usual 
history  of  a  case  is  that  a  medical  man  who  has  never  seen  one 
and  who  has  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is 
unexpectedly  called  to  a  patient  presenting  symptoms  that  are 
hardly  less  alarming  to  him  than  they  are  to  the  relatives  and 
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friends.  Under  these  circumstances  he  ordinarily  flies  to  the  use 
of  strong  narcotics  and  frequently  to  physical  restraint  when  the 
accesses  of  convulsion  occur.  Although  I  have  probably  seen  more 
cases  of  so-called  hydrophobia  than  any  other  medical  man,  it  is  in 
vain  that  I  beg  my  colleagues  to  adopt  methods — not  original  to  me, 
because  they  have  been  put  before  the  world  many  years  ago — 
that  consist  in  the  mildest  and  most  negative  treatment :  quiet,  gen- 
tleness, absence  of  appearance  of  excitement,  and  no  medicine 
except  that  of  a  very  simple  character.  By  the  use  of  these  methods 
I  have  seen  the  paroxysms  of  hydrophobia  subside.  I  have  rested 
my  ear  on  the  chest  of  a  young  man,  just  before  held  with  difficulty 
by  four  men,  who  had  been  almost  uninterruptedly  spitting  over  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  but  now  remained  perfectly  quiet  while  I — pre- 
tending to  listen  to  his  heart  beats — was  controlling  him  with  my 
eye.  In  contrast  to  this  method  I  may  cite  a  case  I  saw  in  consul- 
tation where  the  medical  attendant  had  gathered  five  other  men 
who  wished  to  see  the  patient  with  me,  and  whose  ill-will  I  incurred 
by  refusing  to  go  to  the  patient's  room  with  such  a  crowd,  as  being 
likely  to  injure  his  prospects  of  recovery.  Here  the  medical  attend- 
ant told  me  that  he  had  been  giving  frequent  hyperdermics  of  strong 
alkaloids,  and  doing  these  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inflict  as  much 
pain  as  possible,  in  order,  he  said,  to  impress  the  patient — this  in 
a  disease  characterized  by  the  highest  degree  of  acute  sensibility, 
where  a  breath  of  air  sometimes  causes  a  spasm. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  one  point  is  especially  clear  in 
regard  to  such  consideration  as  we  are  giving  the  subject  to-day. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  made,  at  the  request  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  an  annual  report  on  hydrophobia, 
with  considerable  sympathy  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues.  The 
general  tone  of  the  medical  men  of  the  State  seemed  to  be  that  of 
conservatism,  and  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  in  other  states  until  a  Pasteur  Institute  was 
established  in  Pittsburgh.  It  may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence, 
but  it  was  a  fact,  that  during  all  that  time  we  had  much  fewer  cases 
of  so-called  hydrophobia  in  Pennsylvania  than  occurred  in  some 
near-by  states.  During  this  time,  wherever  Pasteur  Institutes  were 
established  the  number  of  cases  of  supposed  infection — the  number 
of  cases  claimed  to  be  saved  from  death  by  these  institutes — in- 
creased enormously  and  incredibly,  while  the  deaths  from  hydro- 
phobia also  increased.  Happy  here,  like  England,  without  a  Pasteur 
Institute,  unalarmed  and  unexcited  by  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
these  establishments,  we  escaped  the  fear,  escaped  the  danger  that 
elsewhere  claimed  its  many  victims.  It  may  have  been  a  mere 
coincidence,  but  to  one  with  such  strong  convictions  as  are  mine, 
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after  an  earnest,  honest,  widely  extended  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  seems  that  the  condition  was  partly  due  to  the  establishment 
of  rational  as  compared  with  irrational  views. 

The  belief  in  witch-craft  once  had  the  support  of  the  highest 
authority  in  church,  in  state,  and  in  science ;  but  though  it  can  still 
be  found  in  ignorant  communities,  even  in  this  enlightened  country, 
it  has  been  largely  banished  from  civilized  lands.  We  may,  there- 
fore, hope  that  in  due  time  the  illusions  in  regard  to  hydrophobia 
may  disappear  and  that  they  shall  some  day  cease  to  color  the  teach- 
ings of  medical  men  or  to  fill  with  horror  the  minds  of  the  people. 

President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  our  most  eloquent  and 
inspired  public  speaker  and  champion,  Mr.  Frank  Stephens.  His 
subject  is 

THE  EXISTING  EVIDENCE  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON 

HUMAN  BEINGS. 

Frank  Stephens,  Esquire. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  subject  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  me  needs  no  skill  of  the  advocate,  nor  grace  of  the  orator 
to  strengthen  the  simple  telling  of  its  facts.  For  the  most  they 
are  matters  of  record,  to  be  set  down  exactly,  and  so  cited. 

Upon  one  point  at  least  anti-vivisector  and  vivisector  are 
agreed.  Says  Dr.  John  H.  Clarke,  of  London,  a  vice-president  of 
this  Congress,  "So  far  from  vivisection  saving  human  beings  from 
being  experimented  upon  it  actually  necessitates  it,"  and  the  vivi- 
sectors  are  singularly  unanimous  in  agreement.  The  words  of 
Prof.  Starling  before  the  Royal  Commission  are  classic  in  our 
literature,  "The  final  experiment  must  always  be  upon  man." 
They  are  echoed  in  France  by  Longet,  of  the  Paris  medical  faculty, 
"In  seeking  to  benefit  humanity  by  vivisection  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  experiments  on  human  beings."  And  in 
Germany,  by  Virchow,  in  the  debate  on  the  Neisser  horrors,  "It 
will  be  quite  natural,  and  I  cannot  consider  it  folly,  or  wickedness, 
or  crime,  if  the  experiments  have  been  proved  on  animals  to  try 
them  on  man.  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  only  way,  and  it  is  done 
continually."  In  this  country  this  is  subscribed  to  by  the  best- 
known  names.  "No  experiments  upon  animals,"  says  Dr.  Horatio 
Wood,  of  whom  Mrs.  White  told  in  her  interesting  talk  yesterday, 
"are  absolutely  satisfactory  unless  confirmed  upon  man  himself," 
and  three  others  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  Keen,  Weir  Mitchell 
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and  Morehouse  say,  "Certain  very  curious  facts  could  not  have  been 
learned  from  any  course  of  experiments  upon  animals  lower  than 
man."  "Either  medical  knowledge  must  largely  come  to  a  stand- 
still," says  Dr.  Park,  of  the  New  York  City  Research  Laboratories, 
defending  animal  vivisection,  "or  man  himself  must  be  used  instead 
of  animals."  Year  after  year  the  vivisectors  make  their  demand 
upon  state  legislatures  for  the  delivery  to  them  of  convicted  crim- 
inals for  vivisection.  In  this  copy  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
is  an  article  headed,  "Send  Criminals  to  Vivisection  Tables  Instead 
of  to  the  Gallows."  Let  me  quote  what  is  therein  quoted  from 
Dr.  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute — him  who  has  recently 
received  the  Nobel  Prize.  "The  decision  is  undisputed:  vivisection 
means  human  vivisection." 

Such  being  the  precept  the  practice  has  not  lagged  behind. 
Forbes  Winslow — called  by  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  "one 
of  the  world's  greatest  authorities" — says,  "Patients  are  placed  in 
hospitals  purely  to  be  experimented  upon ;  the  same  thing  happens 
in  lunatic  asylums."  Surgeon  Gen.  Sir  J.  H.  Thornton  adds,  "I 
regard  the  increase  of  vivisection  as  a  very  serious  danger  to  the 
community,  as  it  must  lead  and  has  already  led  to  cruel  and  un- 
justifiable experiments  on  human  beings ;  experiments  on  hospital 
patients  have  been  freely  carried  on  in  Europe  and  America."  On 
our  side  of  the  world  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  testifies :  "Modern  ag- 
gressive surgery  has  made  the  hospital  into  a  hotel  for  the  temporary 
care  of  the  vivisected."  And  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  the  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital, explains  further,  "There  are  fads  in  medicine  as  in  less  im- 
portant things.  The  present  fashion  is  the  Continental  one — the 
physician  lights  his  pipe  and  waits  for  the  patient  to  die.  His 
object  is  to  verify  his  diagnosis." 

This  being  the  work  before  him  consider  the  mood  and  method 
in  which  the  experimenter  in  flesh  and  blood  comes  to  his  labors. 
As  to  the  mental,  or  better,  spiritual  mode,  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, there  is  deliberate  and  positive  statement  obtained  by  the 
American  Humane  Society  in  answer  to  its  inquiries  and  endorsed 
by  scores  of  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  and  such  well- 
known  educators  as  Schurman  of  Cornell,  Jordan  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  Prof.  Woolsey  of  Yale  and  Dean  Bashford  of 
Columbia:  "With  it  (vivisection)  morality  has  nothing  to  do.  It 
should  be  subject  neither  to  criticism,  supervision,  nor  restrictions 
of  any  kind.  It  may  be  used  to  any  extent  (no  matter  what  degree 
of  extreme  or  prolonged  pain  it  may  involve)  for  any  conceivable 
purpose  of  investigation  of  vital  phenomenon.  Sentiment  has  no 
place  in  the  physiological  laboratory.  Animals  have  there  no  rights 
which  man  is  called  upon  to  notice  or  respect.   It  is  an  impertinence 


ERRATA 

On  page  02  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Anti-Vivisection  and  Animal  Protec- 
tion Congress  Dr.  Carrel  is  made  to  say:  "The  decision  is  undisputed:  vivi- 
section means  human  vivisection." 

Through  an  error  the  following,  which  Dr.  Carrel  is  reported  in  the 
bt.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  July  13,  1913,  aS  having  said,  was  omitted:  "I  wish 
that  instead  of  electrocuting,  beheading  or  hanging  a  man,  the  courts  would 
give  him  to  me.  '  Then  should  follow  Mr.  Stephens'  words:  "The  decision 
is  undisputed:  vivisection  means  human  vivisection." 

~  _  S.  M.  Farrell 

General  Secretary  Anti- Vivisection  and  Animal  Protection  Congress. 
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for  religion  or  morality  to  assume  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  scien- 
tific method."  And  lest  it  be  said  that  this  has  to  do  only  with 
experiments  upon  animals  Prof.  Slosson  off  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  explains  the  point  of  view  explicitly :  "The  aim  of  Science 
is  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  at  any  sacrifice  of  human 
life.  We  do  not  know  of  any  better  use  we  can  put  a  man  to.  A 
human  life  is  nothing  compared  with  a  new  fact  in  science." 

Laboring  in  this  spirit  there  is  much  in  the  method  of  the  vivi- 
sector  compelling  the  conviction  that  most  of  his  experiments  on 
human  material  ("beasts  for  research"  is  the  phrase  of  the  German 
investigators)  is  not  made  known  to  the  public.  Sir  Wm.  Blunden 
says,  "If  a  tithe  of  the  cruelties  practiced  in  research  laboratories 
were  known  to  the  public  I  believe  such  a  storm  of  indignation 
would  arise  as  would  at  once  and  forever  sweep  the  practice  from 
our  midst."  George  Wilson,  late  president  of  the  State  Medicine  Sec- 
tion of  the  Brit.  Med.  Assn.,  says,  "I  accuse  my  profession  of  mis- 
leading the  public  as  to  the  cruelties  and  horrors  perpetrated  on 
animal  life."  Much  is  suggested  by  such  statements  as  that  in  the 
Medical  News  of  Philadelphia  telling  of  the  inoculation  of  cancer 
from  man  to  man,  done  "both  intentionally  and  successfully"  by  an 
experimenter  spoken  of  as  "discreetly  silent  in  regard  to  details," 
and  there  is  more  than  suggestion  in  such  a  noteworthy  statement 
as  that  of  Dr.  Rodermund  of  Milwaukee  in  the  Medical  Brief  (Vol. 
xxxiv.  No.  4),  a  journal  with  the  expressive  sub-title,  "exclusively 
for  and  in  the  interest  of  the  medical  profession."  Mr.  Bellamy 
in  his  fiery  and  well-justified  indictment  yesterday  of  the  head  of 
the  American  Humane  Association,  Dr.  Wm.  Stillwell  of  Albany, 
mentioned  this  case,  but  I  shall  read  it  in  detail  for  greater  exact- 
ness. His  contention  is  that  epidemic  diseases  are  not  due  to  con- 
tagion, that  there  must  be  some  other  cause,  that  to  find  this  cause 
is  the  work  of  his  career.  First,  he  must  disprove  the  old  beliefs ; 
therefore  he  mixed  "various  poisons  usually  found  in  the  air,  dried 
sputa  of  consumption  and  other  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,"  and  forced  them  into  the  lungs  of  animals,  which  he  kept 
under  observation  for  weeks  and  months.  He  tried  to  force  the 
poisons  through  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  but  found  they  could  not 
be  forced  in.  Then  seeing  no  harmful  results,  "except  perhaps  a 
little  irritation  and  coughing  for  a  day  or  two,"  the  good  doctor 
"was  ready,"  in  his  own  words,  "to  experiment  upon  man,  as  I 
wanted  to  make  a  record."  Let  him  tell  his  own  story  his  own  way: 
"I  made  the  experiments  upon  seventeen  people  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  30  years,  but  in  no  instance  could  a  case  of  consumption, 
scarlet  fever,  smallpox  or  diphtheria  be  produced.  These  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  following  manner :  I  sprayed  the  poisons 
of  diphtheria,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever  or  consumption  into  the 
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throat,  nose,  or  had  them  breathe  into  the  lungs,  repeating  the  ex- 
periment in  most  cases  every  one  or  two  weeks  for  months.  I  used 
the  genuine  stuff  directly  from  the  patients,  sometimes  carrying 
quantities  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever  scales  in  my  pocket  for 
months."  This  he  did  to  disprove  what  he  denounces  as  "unscien- 
tific teaching  and  practice  that  has  killed  and  ruined  millions,"  and 
whatever  light  he  sheds  upon  the  controversy  he  casts  a  brilliant 
gleam  into  one  dark  quarter  when  he  writes :  "Of  course  I  could 
not  let  the  patients  know  what  I  was  doing — I  was  supposed  to  be 
treating  them  for  catarrh  of  the  nose  or  throat." 

But  great  as  must  be  the  amount  of  such  experimenting  un- 
known to  the  human  victims,  that  which  is  admitted  and  placed  on 
record  by  the  offenders  themselves  is  so  much  in  quantity  that  no 
other  reform  work  known  to  me  is  so  overweighted  by  the  very  mass 
of  the  evidence  in  its  favor  as  is  the  cause  of  anti-vivisection.  In 
this  embarrassment  of  riches  and  of  wretchedness  let  me,  in  urging 
upon  you  the  extent  of  human  vivisection,  speak  of  but  two  modern 
instances  as  typical,  the  experiments  upon  defenseless  children  in 
asylums  with  a  sera  made  from  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  and  of 
syphilis.  Each  of  these  practices,  now  so  widespread  as  to  be  in- 
calculable, has  its  history  of  growth  from  small  beginnings,  its 
story  of  first  adventurers  of  science  who  have  dared  with  a  brutality 
and  defiance  of  human  rights  which  seems  beyond  belief.  As  to 
syphilis,  fifty  years  ago  Hubbenet  in  Russia  was  inoculating  with 
it.  In  this  country  you  may  read  in  the  Medical  Record,  under 
date  as  far  back  as  September  10,  1892,  an  article  by  an  American 
surgeon  detailing  such  inoculations  of  little  girls.  As  physician  in 
charge  of  the  government  free  dispensary  at  Honolulu  he  injected 
syphilitic  virus  into  twenty  leper  girls.  He  speaks  of  his  attempts 
since  coming  to  San  Francisco  to  get  similar  opportunities,  and 
expresses  the  hope  "that  this  experiment  should  be  tried  by  compe- 
tent observers  under  more  favorable  circumstances."  This  was 
about  the  same  time  that  Neisser,  of  the  University  of  Breslau, 
succeeded  in  producing  syphilis  in  four  healthy  persons  out  of 
eight  whom  he  inoculated.  One  girl  developed  the  disease  in  a 
month,  another  in  between  five  and  six  months,  a  third  in  a  year, 
and  a  fourth  came  to  the  hospital  three  years  after,  suffering  from 
syphilis.  Ernst  Weltheim  in  Germany  inoculates  four  paralytic 
patients  and  an  idiot  with  venereal  disease ;  Dr.  Bumm,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basle,  Switzerland,  succeeds  in  giving  a  similar  disease  to 
a  paralytic  cripple  and  a  woman ;  Dr.  Gailleton  is  convicted  in  *He 
French  courts  of  killing  an  orphan  boy  in  a  charitable  institution 
by  experimental  inoculation  with  a  horrible  disease ;  Prof.  Finger  in 
Austria  successfully  inoculates  three  healthy  women  recently  con- 
fined, and  Dr.  Gross,  of  the  Imperial  Rudolf  Hospital,  accomplishes 
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as  much  with  a  young  man  and  with  other  victims.  Fired  by  such 
exemplars  and  quoting  them  an  Oriental  admirer  of  these  fruits 
of  Christian  civilization,  Dr.  Noguchi,  of  the  RocKefeller  Institute, 
being  urged  thereto,  as  he  tells  us,  by  Prof.  Welch,  began  a  series 
of  inoculations  with  sera  prepared  from  the  germs  of  syphilis,  much 
of  his  "material"  being  healthy  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  eighteen  years.  "Through  the  courtesy  and  collaboration,"  as 
he  expresses  it,  of  physicians  attached  to  some  fifteen  hospitals, 
private  and  public,  he  experimented  upon  400  cases,  of  which  only 
177  were  believed  to  be  syphilitic  and  46  were  in  normal  health. 
It  has  been  urged  in  his  defense  that  his  serum  was  sterile,  but  so 
was  said  to  be  the  serum  which  his  predecessor,  Neisser,  used  in 
successfully  producing  syphilis  in  healthy  girls.  The  matter  having 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  District  Attorney  by  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  that  official 
expressed  himself  as  "thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  was  no  viola- 
tion of  the  law  and  no  occasion  for  prosecution,"  and  Dr.  Noguchi's 
emulators  have  nothing  to  fear  in  responding  generously  to  his 
appeal  for  "future  investigations  by  a  large  number  of  observers." 
Dr.  Martin  Cohen,  in  the  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  claims  50 
non-syphilitic  individuals  experimented  upon,  "170  cases  in  the 
past  five  months."  Gradwohl  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  Medical  Record 
(May  25,  1912),  describes  his  "series  of  cases"  and  his  intention  to 
"try  it  out  thoroughly"  in  the  Alexian  Bros.  Hospital.  The  Bulletin 
of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (August,  1912)  relates  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Wolfsohn  on  70  patients  "suffering  from  diseases  other 
than  syphilis." 

To  like  greatness  from  small  beginnings  has  spread  the  tuber- 
culosis cult  in  human  clay.  Back  in  the  early  days  we  read  of 
lonely  pioneers.  Before  Jansen  of  Stockholm  experimented  with 
black  smallpox  pus  on  14  children  in  the  foundling  hospital,  because 
"calves  were  hard  to  procure  and  keep,"  as  he  states  in  his  report 
to  the  Society  of  Swedish  Doctors,  we  have  the  self-sacrificing 
record  of  another  Scandinavian,  Dr.  Lund  of  Samso,  who  fed  his 
infant  son,  sixteen  months  old,  on  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  to 
learn  if  disease  could  be  thus  communicated  to  human  beings. 
With  honest  pride  he  reports  his  success  in  the  Scandinavian 
Medical  Archives,  for  the  child  developed  a  tuberculous  disease  in 
consequence.  To  the  south  the  German  Medical  Weekly  tells  the 
triumphs  of  Prof.  Schreiber  of  Konigsberg  (Vol.  of  1891,  page 
306)  :  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  subjects 
for  such  experiments.  There  are  plenty  of  healthy  children  in 
consumptive  families,  but  the  parents  are  not  always  willing  to 
give  them  up.    Finally  I  got  a  little  boy  for  the  purpose.    I  had 
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been  entreating  the  parents  to  let  me  have  the  boy  for  some  time, 
but  the  father  relented  only  when  the  child  deserved  punishment — ■ 
for  some  slight  bit  of  naughtiness.  My  patient  was  very  susceptible 
to  the  poison;  the  most  intense  fever  seized  him.  It  lasted  three 
or  four  days.  One  of  the  glands  of  the  jaw  swelled  up  enormously. 
I  cannot  yet  say  whether  the  boy  will  be  consumptive  in  consequence 
of  my  treatment."  The  same  journal  (February  19,  1911)  tells 
how  the  same  scientist  injected  tuberculin,  by  permission  of  the 
director  of  the  Midwifery  Hospital,  into  40  new-born  infants. 

Dr.  Detre,  of  the  University  of  Budapest,  came  to  this  country 
in  1908  with  his  recital  of  child  inoculations  in  Hungary,  and, 
according  to  the  New  York  Herald,  nine  charity  children  from  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C,  were  given  to  him  for 
injection  with  bovine  and  human  germs.  Later  three  physicians 
of  the  Wm.  Pepper  Clinical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  made  public  the  158  tuberculin  experiments  upon 
children  under  8  years  of  age  in  St.  Vincent's  Home  for  foundlings, 
orphans  and  destitute  children  as  to  which  we  of  Philadelphia 
strove  so  unsuccessfully  to  arouse  public  indignation. 

It  would  seem  since  then  as  though  the  advice  of  Dr.  Knowles 
of  the  same  institution  in  describing  inoculation  with  ring  worm 
upon  children  who  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  disease  {Journal 
of  American  Medical  Association,  August  28,  1909)  had  been 
widely  followed.  "Whenever  the  opportunity  offers  experimental 
inoculation  should  be  tried."  In  the  Archives  of  Internal  Med. 
(May  15,  1909)  Drs.  Hamman  and  Wolman  tell  of  experiments  on 
500  patients  coming  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  saying,  "It  is 
important  that  these  tuberculin  tests  should  be  tried  on  as  varied 
a  material  as  possible."  "We  have  had  a  rich  material  at  our 
disposal."  Later  in  the  same  journal  the  same  physicians  describe 
further  tests  on  1,000  additional  patients  "unselected  material," 
and  Drs.  Derby  and  Ayer  publish  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (May  28,  1910)  their  applications  of  the  tests 
to  92  out-patients  of  Massachusetts'  hospitals,  acknowledging  in- 
debtedness to  the  institution  staff  "for  allowing  us  to  make  use  of 
their  material."  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  in  the  Archives  of  Pediatrics 
(January,  1909),  reports  1,000  tuberculin  tests  upon  children. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  these  and  the  unnumbered 
cases  since  are  experiments  merely.  Said  the  Medical  Times,  com- 
menting upon  Miss  Lind's  libel  suit:  "With  all  our  cocksureness 
our  supposed  truths  of  to-day  may  prove  to  be  the  errors  of  to- 
morrow." "Curative  sera,"  writes  Dr.  Saunders  of  St.  Louis  in 
the  Interstate  Medical  Journal  (July,  1908),  are  not  the  harmless 
substances  we  originally  supposed."  Koch  of  Berlin,  famous  for 
inventing  a  tuberculosis  remedy,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  it 
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killed  many  and  cured  none,  which  Lawson  Tait  cites  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  practice  which  has  covered  the  medical 
profession  with  ridicule,  and  of  which  Mr.  Stephen  Paget,  the 
mouthpiece  of  English  vivisectionists,  has  said,  "Its  failure  was 
one  of  the  world's  tragedies,"  admits  (German  Medical  Journal, 
November  13,  1890)  his  injections  into  healthy  adults.  Yet,  he 
says,  "The  use  of  the  lymph  is  dangerous  and  deaths  have  resulted 
from  it."  Calmette,  head  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Lille,  says, 
although  it  is  his  method  which  is  followed  in  the  worst  of  these 
instillings,  those  into  the  eye,  "There  is  no  anti-tuberculous  serum 
in  existence  which  has  any  real  curative  power."  Dr.  John  B. 
Murphy  of  Chicago  is  authority  for  the  statement,  "There  is  no  more 
dangerous  drug  than  tuberculin  when  improperly  administered.  It 
has  more  potent  powers  for  evil  than  for  good  unless  carefully 
given." 

Yet  this  worse  than  slaughter  of  the  innocents  goes  on.  After 
Detre  comes  Friedmann  with  his  turtle  serum  and  his  record  of 
hundreds  of  children  experimented  upon  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  living  bacilli.  He  is  denounced  by  such  experienced  vivi- 
sectors  as  Wolff-Eisner  and  especially  by  an  American  spokesman 
for  dead  bacilli,  Karl  Von  Ruck  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  latter 
says  (Medical  Record,  March  22,  1913)  :  "It  remains  for  Fried- 
mann to  show  that  his  particular  culture  is  permanently  avirulent 
for  the  human  subject,  which  he  has  not  done  and  is  unable  to  do 
without  resorting  to  the  human  experiment  supported  by  autopsy." 
"It  may  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Friedmann  was  in  possession  of  ample 
and  conclusive  evidence  to  contradict  at  least  most  of  the  objections 
before  he  inoculated  several  hundred  infants  and  young  children 
with  his  living  bacilli,  and  that  for  their  successful  protection  he 
will  supply  other  proof  than  the  statement :  'although  some  had  been 
vaccinated  a  year  none  gave  evidence  of  scrofula.'  "  "Valid  evi- 
dence is  the  more  necessary  because  none  of  the  animals  which  he 
sought  to  protect  resisted  infection." 

Dr.  Von  Ruck  had  a  serum  of  his  own  discovery  or  invention 
"to  produce  immunity  in  man  and  animals"  which  he  modestly 
describes  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (May 
18,  1912)  as  "vaccine  absolutely  free  from  real  or  even  supposed 
danger,  powerful  enough  to  act  by  one  or  two  applications,  uniform 
in  action  to  a  degree  that  the  results  need  not  be  proved  in  practice, 
and  simple  enough  so  that  any  general  practitioner  can  apply  it." 
In  its  advocacy  he  is  vigorous  in  denunciation  of  users  of  live 
bacilli  (Medical  Record,  March  22,  1913)  :  "Products  derived  from 
t-ubercle  bacilli  in  the  form  of  the  various  tuberculins  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  profession  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  they  have  been  employed."   "In  the 
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periods  intervening  (from  1897  to  the  present  time)  these  antigens 
have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  even  a  concise  description  of 
their  preparation  and  claimed  advantages  would  easily  fill  a  small 
volume."  "Untimely  administration  of  the  most  perfect  could  fail, 
or  even  be  followed  by  harm."  "Almost  uniform  failure  in  experi- 
mental use."  He  does  not  minimize  the  dangers  in  his  way.  He 
says  that  with  living  or  dead  bacilli  there  is  "liability  to  local  necrosis 
and  abscess  at  the  point  of  inoculation."  "The  intravenous  method 
meets  objections  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  be  treated."  "The 
intra-peritoneal  administration  had  to  be  given  up  because  of  fatal 
adhesive  peritonitis  which  occurred  even  after  few  and  compara- 
tively small  doses."  "A  more  formidable  objection  is  the  danger  of 
virulence." 

He  begins,  as  usual,  with  animal  experiments.  Maybe  he  has 
not  read  the  warning  of  his  predecessor,  Koch :  "Here  is  a  fresh 
and  conclusive  proof  of  the  most  important  rule  for  all  experi- 
mentalists, that  an  experiment  on  an  animal  gives  no  certain  indi- 
cation of  the  result  of  the  same  experiment  upon  a  human  being." 
But  he  must  have  known  the  opinion  of  his  own  associate,  Dr. 
Julian  (Medical  Record,  June  14,  1913)  :  "It  would  be  a  rash  and 
ill-considered  procedure  to  use  any  form  of  living  tubercle  upon 
the  human  subject  simply  because  in  the  experiment  upon  an 
animal  the  same  had  failed  to  cause  the  development  of  manifest 
disease."  Yet  Von  Ruck  writes  {Medical  Record,  August  31, 
1912)  :  "The  results  of  which  [animal  experiments]  justified  me  in 
extending  my  observations  to  the  human  subjects."  He  uses  339 
children  in  nine  months,  262  being  from  the  Baptist  Orphanage  at 
Thomasville,  N.  C,  "made  available  by  the  interest  and  courtesy" 
of  this  same  Dr.  Julian,  the  orphanage  physician,  "all  ages,  from 
2  months  to  13  years."  He  prefers  his  material  in  normal  health. 
"My  earlier  precautions  of  excluding  children  presumably  already 
the  subjects  of  tuberculous  infection  were  found  unnecessary  and 
only  such  were  excluded  as  showed  active  symptoms."  Dr.  Julian 
reports  his  impressions  Medical  Record,  June  14,  1913  on  131 
vaccinations  he  has  done ;  Dr.  Von  Ruck  on  "about  300  additional 
children  and  adults"  and  on  "further  studies  which  I  myself  am 
continuing  [Medical  Record,  August  31,  1912],  and  in  which  I 
hope  others  will  join  me,"  "in  order  to  secure  tests"  "upon  a  much 
greater  number  of  children." 

Dr.  Von  Ruck's  serum,  like  those  from  Koch  to  Friedmann, 
received  high  praise  at  the  outset.  The  New  York  Sun  of  May 
29,  1913,  tells  how  eagerly  the  naval  officials  welcomed  it:  "All 
sailors  and  marines  showing  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  will  be 
compelled  to  take  the  treatment."  But  on  October  20,  1913,  we 
read  in  the  Nezv  York  Tribune :    "Officials  of  the  public  health 
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service  are  reluctant  about  commenting  on  the  sudden  suspension 
of  experiments  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  to  determine  the  efficacy  of 
Dr.  Von  Ruck's  vaccine."  On  June  26,  1913,  the  exclusively  pro- 
vivisection  Nezv  York  Times  is  unkind  enough  to  give  the  bacilli 
of  Von  Ruck  this  mortal  blow  editorially,  though  they  were  not  only 
down,  so  far  as  the  unfortunate  children  were  concerned,  but  dead 
as  well.  "The  failure  of  the  Von  Ruck  treatment  follows  that  of 
many  other  investigators  who  have  tried  to  produce  immunity  to 
tuberculosis  with  dead  bacilli.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of 
Trudeau,  Von  Behring,  Baumgarten,  Koch,  Calmette,  Pearson, 
McFadyean  and  Alfred  Moeller,  among  many  distinguished  in- 
vestigators, has  shown  during  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  path 
of  progress  leads  to  the  use  of  live  bacilli."  The  death  sentence 
of  this  widely  heralded  discovery  may  be  read  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  June  21,  1913.  Dr.  R.  S.  Cum- 
mings  of  Los  Angeles,  with  the  staff  of  the  Barlow  Sanitarium, 
"knowing  the  failures  of  other  investigators  to  produce  immunity 
by  dead  bacilli"  conducted  the  experiments  therein  recorded. 
Guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  Von  Ruck  serum  and  five  weeks 
later  they  and  various  controls  were  inoculated  with  virulent  tubercle 
bacilli.  The  vaccinated  animals  sickened  in  two  weeks,  the  un- 
vaccinated  in  four,  all  dying  of  tuberculosis.  "We  must  conclude," 
says  the  report,  "that  immunity  was  not  produced  by  the  vaccine, 
but  it  would  seem  possible  that  inasmuch  as  the  vaccinated  guinea 
pigs  became  sick  first  they  were  more  susceptible  at  the  time  of 
inoculation  than  the  controls." 

Such  is  the  obituary  of  the  serum  on  whose  birth  certificate 
Dr.  Von  Ruck  wrote  the  obituary  on  the  turtle  serum  of  Dr.  Fried- 
mann.  Is  it  the  obituary  as  well  of  many  of  the  defenseless  chil- 
dren upon  whom  Von  Ruck  and  his  associates  experimented  so 
extravagantly?  Very  probably,  if  his  statement  against  Friedmann's 
barbarities  is  correct:  "An  affection  acquired  in  early  childhood 
may  not  become  manifest  until  in  later  periods  of  adult  life." 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  that  the  practice  of  human  vivisec- 
tion is  a  fact,  nor  is  there  question  that  it  is  so  widespread  a  prac- 
tice as  to  be  rightly  called  general.  The  only  question  of  import- 
ance remaining  in  regard  to  it  is :    What  will  we  do  about  it  ? 

And  that  leads  us  to  the  heart  and  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  You  heard  the  plea  here  yesterday  of  Miss  Lind,  the  plea 
that  as  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  our  efforts  we  should  make 
the  anti-vivisection  cause  a  pro-science  cause,  and,  conversely, 
should  prove  that  the  vivisection  cause  is  as  unscientific  as  it  is 
unrighteous.  And  the  way  to  do  this  is  by  observation,  by  seeing 
what  is  going  on.  We  must  watch  these  things  in  the  daily  press, 
must  follow  them  up  as  these  devoted  women  are  doing ;  must  watch 
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them  in  the  medical  journals;  must  have  them  at  our  fingers'  ends. 
And  above  all,  we  must  observe  the  thing  in  a  peculiar  sense,  in 
its  relation  to  other  things.  Miss  Lind  said  yesterday  that  we 
should  see  the  unrighteousness  and  the  folly  of  the  vivisectors' 
course  in  that  they  try  to  separate  a  man's  body  and  his  mind  and 
his  morals.  Now  you  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  so  separate 
a  man.  I  have  heard  of  an  Alpine  guide  who  said  to  the  traveler, 
"At  this  point  all  vegetation  ceases ;  500  feet  higher  no  beer 
gardens ;  500  feet  further  up,  no  post  cards."  You  cannot  separate 
your  life  into  that  kind  of  distinction.  We  have  come  to  see  that 
the  absolute,  the  final,  way  to  determine  these  things  is  to  ask, 
Will  it  be  right?  And  so  doing  we  have  to  recognize  that  all  these 
questions  of  medicine,  of  science,  are  parts  of  the  great  art  of  life 
and  you  cannot  rightly  consider  them  apart  from  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  your  science  from  your  morality,  and  from  the 
morality  of  the  community  in  which  you  live ;  absolutely  impos- 
sible. And  so  we  have  to  judge  these  things  from  that  fixed  and 
sure  standpoint.  You  heard  yesterday  here  the  plea  of  Dr.  Row- 
ley, against  the  unspeakable  brutalities  of  cattle  slaughter,  and 
hearing  his  brave  eloquence  I  said  within  myself,  so  it  must  have 
been  in  those  great  centuries  when  men  really  believed  in  the 
religion  of  their  daily  lives.  So  it  must  have  been  when  men  spoke 
in  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  chastened  us  here  yesterday.  The 
responsible  persons  are  our  individual  selves.  These  congresses 
are  of  tremendous  importance,  and  I  acknowledge  with  wonder 
and  gratitude  the  devotion  of  the  people  whose  work  has  brought 
this  congress  together.  But  they  are  not  more  important — these 
congresses — than  the  work  of  the  local  societies.  And  yet  the  work 
of  the  local  societies  is  incomparably  less  important  than  the  work 
of  the  man  in  his  own  individual  soul.  You  know  that  the  real 
answer  and  the  real  thing  is  this :  You  and  I  make  the  butcher ; 
you  and  I  cause  the  slaughter,  and  the  wav  to  stop  it  is  to  stop 
the  flesh-eating  habit.  So  I  said  when  Mr.  Thompson-Seton  talked 
to  you  yesterday  about  his  "little  brother,"  the  skunk,  and  advocated 
the  fur  farm  idea.  "For  what,"  said  I,  "to  skin  him  afterwards?" 
We  do  not  skin  our  little  brothers.  We  must  do  better  ourselves, 
much  better  than  this. 

"Seeing  that  knowledge  grows,  and  life  is  one 
And  mercy  cometh  to  the  merciful." 

President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  One  of  the  most  efficient  of  our 
workers  in  the  field  of  practical  matters  in  New  York  has  been 
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for  years  past  Mr.  Jefferson  Seligman,  our  treasurer,  the  treasurer 
of  this  Congress,  and  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure  we  are  to  hear 
him  on  the  topic  of 

KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 
Jefferson  Seligman,  Esquire. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  said  to  a  friend :  "I  am  going  to  Washington  to  read  a  paper 
about  kindness  to  animals — what  in  the  world  am  I  to  say?  Is  it 
not  self-evident — is  it  not  something  upon  which  we  all  agree? 
Does  anyone  need  to  be  told  the  reasons  for  practicing  kindness 
to  animals  or  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom?" 

"Yes,"  said  my  friend,  "I  think  I  have  a  reason  which  may 
not  have  occurred  to  you.  I  have  always  had  half  a  notion  that 
the  old  philosopher,  Pythagoras,  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
I  have  always  suspected  that  our  souls,  when  they  left  our  bodies, 
might  migrate  into  the  bodies  of  others — animals  as  well  as  men. 
How  can  I  be  otherwise  than  kind  to  animals?  How  do  I  know 
that  the  dog,  which  knocks  familiarly  against  my  feet,  may  not 
carry  the  soul  of  some  relative  or  friend,  who  is  dead?" 

This  was  the  answer  my  friend  gave  me.  Whether  he  was  in 
jest  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  his  grotesque  reasoning 
gave  a  stimulus  to  my  thoughts,  and  set  me  searching  for  more 
substantial  reasons  than  his. 

Is  it  not  all  too  seldom  that  we  stop  to  think  how  great  is  the 
blessing  of  animal  life  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  us?  The  animals  plow  our  fields  and  draw  our  burdens — 
they  clothe  us  and  keep  us  warm  with  their  skins,  their  fleece,  their 
fur.  They  provide  us  with  food  and  nourishment.  Nor,  is  it 
alone,  to  our  physical  wants  and  necessities  that  they  minister. 
They  are  our  playmates  and  companions.  Their  music  delights 
our  ears,  their  colors  delight  our  eyes.  Their  doings  inspire  a 
La  Fontaine  and  a  Kipling  to  writings,  which  in  turn  delight  us. 

Human  life  would  be  a  dull  experience  were  animal  life  taken 
away.  So  it  is  little  enough  that  we  should  repay,  in  kindness  to 
its  creatures,  a  small  part  of  the  debt  which  we  owe  them.  Like 
us,  they  experience  pleasure  and  pain,  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and 
cold.  We  are  a  nation  which  has  long  professed  itself  the  guard- 
ian of  the  ignorant  and  dependent  peoples  in  our  midst.  Should 
we  not  join,  with  all  nations,  in  professing  ourselves  the  guardians 
of  the  dumb  creatures  about  us?  Should  not  we,  who  have  souls, 
make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  God's 
creatures  who  have  none?  Should  we  not  make  them  the  wards 
of  humanity ? 
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Yet  how  recent  it  is  that  the  human  race  has  awakened  to  its 
responsibility  toward  human  life !  I  venture  to  say  that  among 
us  there  are  those  whose  memory  dates  back  before  the  laws 
against  cruelty  to  animals  existed.  The  English  common  law 
knew  nothing  of  such  laws.  Under  the  English  common  law,  the 
owner  was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his  animals — to  starve  or 
to  torture  them,  if  he  were  so  minded.  Only  within  a  generation 
has  the  human  conscience  awakened  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  write 
upon  our  statute  books  laws  forbidding  cruelty  to  animals.  This 
is  a  mark  of  very  real  progress — so  real  that  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible that  it  was  only  yesterday  it  was  no  crime  to  inflict  needless 
and  unnecessary  tortures  upon  animal  life.  Under  our  law,  the 
owner  still  has  absolute  authority  over  his  animals.  Generally 
speaking,  he  still  has  the  right  of  life  or  death — but  his  ownership 
is  now  qualified  by  compulsory  recognition  in  animal  life  of  such 
human  qualities  as  hunger,  pain  or  terror.  By  statute  is  now  en- 
forced humane  treatment  generally. 

Such  legislation  I  believe  to  be  only  in  its  beginning.  Al- 
though I  hesitate  to  prophesy,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of 
the  early  advances  will  be  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  kill  ani- 
mals, for  purposes  of  pleasure,  or  in  the  interest  of  sport.  The 
hunting  of  harmless  animals,  and  the  taking  of  their  innocent  lives 
for  purposes  of  pleasure  only,  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  ana- 
chronism in  the  civilization  of  to-day. 

Having  been  on  the  Board  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  for  many  years,  I  have  given  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  many  problems  which  confront  us  in  a  great 
city.  Happily,  the  day  of  malicious  and  wanton  cruelty  has  passed. 
We  must  use,  however,  every  effort  to  prevent  pain  and  suffering 
caused  by  ignorance  and  carelessness. 

In  the  method  of  slaughtering  there  has  been  no  material 
change.  The  cutting  of  the  throat  is  almost  universal,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  poor  animals,  with  their  hind  legs  chained,  thrown  and  then 
suspended — one  pauses  to  ask  'Are  we  civilized?"  They  tell  us 
that  this  is  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Bible  and  that  to  change 
an  old  practice  based  on  religion  is  impossible.  I  should  think 
that  this  is  too  sacred  a  subject  for  religion  to  enter.  I  brought 
over  from  the  Royal  Society  of  England  a  noiseless  gun,  having 
seen  it  tried  in  Clapham.  Death  was  painless  and  instantaneous — 
and  the  cattle  did  not  see  or  know  of  the  slaughter  of  their  mates. 
But  the  entrance  of  the  bullet  into  the  head  scatters  the  brain, 
and  this  would  not  be  tolerated  here,  as  it  would  mean  a  commer- 
cial loss.     We  need  the  animal's  brains. 
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In  their  transportation  there  has  been  some  improvement.  But 
we  still  read  of  the  overcrowding,  of  cruel  exposure  and  of  maim- 
ing. On  the  slippery  floors  of  the  cars  broken  legs  are  very  common. 
I  often  wonder  what  animals  do  think  of  their  civilized  captors — of 
us  of  the  human  race.  It  strikes  one  as  rather  comical,  that  laws 
must  be  passed  that  cattle  in  long  transit  stages  must  be  watered 
and  fed. 

Of  course,  the  different  societies  throughout  the  land  do  excel- 
lent work.  But  how  much  more  efficacious  and  widespread  could 
it  be.  The  mother  institution  should  lend  a  stronger  helping  hand 
to  the  minor  ones.  Drastic  legislation  can  alone  correct  many 
cruel  abuses.  And,  right  here,  let  me  refer  to  the  unlimited  prac- 
tice of  horrible  vivisection — the  slashing  of  sensitive  animals.  If 
such  things  are  necessary,  as  it  is  contended,  can  we  not  insist  that 
this  seemingly  abnormal  practice  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  in- 
experienced and  confided  to  those  of  experts  ?  Why  do  the  doctors 
bodily  disapprove  of  this?  At  a  reception  given  at  my  home  to 
the  English  champion  of  our  cause,  a  man  of  high  standing  and 
learning,  the  doctors  invited  to  meet  him  stayed  away,  being  un- 
willing even  to  politely  discuss  the  subject. 

And  just  here  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  women  asking  for  the  vote.  You  may  be  sure 
that  they  will  do  away,  once  for  all,  with  the  horrible  nightmare 
of  vivisection  that  haunts  our  sleeping  and  waking.  Let  us  ask 
the  women  of  the  Western  States,  who  already  have  the  vote,  to 
start  a  campaign,  and  seek  to  establish  some  intelligent  system  of 
restriction.  A  thousand  of  you  most  delightful  women  might  wait 
upon  a  legislative  committee,  and  you  would  be  made  to  feel  that 
one  voter  could  gain  a  more  polite  hearing. 

Let  me  cite  you  some  of  the  crimes  against  the  dumb  crea- 
tures which  call  for  new  laws.  In  New  York  many  research  in- 
stitutions purchase  dogs  stolen  by  boys,  I  am  told,  and  the  owners 
are  not  allowed  to  reclaim  their  pets,  bought  at  25  cents  apiece. 
Horse  poisoning  is  about  as  common  as  ever — although  lately  we 
have  had  some  splendid  prison  sentences.  The  S.  P.  C.  A.  offered 
$500  to  the  inventor  of  the  best  shoes  for  slippery  pavements.  The 
prize  has  been  awarded,  but,  alas,  the  shoe  does  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose, I  am  told,  and  this  is  a  most  difficult  problem.  The  high 
checking  of  carriage  horses  has  been  somewhat  diminished,  not 
through  the  kind-heartedness  of  "My  Lady,"  but  through  the  activ- 
ity of  the  society  and  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  automobiles. 
It  will  astonish  my  hearers  to  learn,  however,  that  there  are  more 
draught  horses  than  ever  in  use  in  the  large  cities,  as  commercial 
traffic  has  increased  so  greatly.  The  improper  shoeing  of  horses 
causes  much  of  the  lameness,  and  the  blacksmiths  are  mostly  to 
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blame,  for  paring  the  hoof  too  closely.  The  horse's  teeth,  so  rarely 
attended  to,  cause  great  suffering.  Filing-  and  cleaning-  are  only 
within  the  reach  of  the  wealthy  owners.  Stabling,  over  and  under- 
feeding, blanketing — all  play  great  roles  in  the  dreary  life  of  the 
noble  equine. 

And  are  the  horse  owners  instructed  what  to  do?  Almost 
every  man  has  his  own  peculiar  ideas  from  so-called  personal  ex- 
perience— a  sad  teacher,  very  often.  In  my  rambles  through  my 
native  and  foreign  cities,  I  find  the  best  method  of  insuring  atten- 
tion to  one's  demands,  on  the  highways,  is  politeness  to  the  drivers 
— a  cigar  or  a  small  tip ;  personally,  whilst  pursuing  these  methods, 
I  have  obtained  excellent  results. 

In  our  courts,  the  question  of  mental  anguish  now  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  judicial  decisions.  The  performance  of  a  dog 
jumping  forty  feet  into  a  net,  and  having  to  be  pushed  before  leap- 
ing, has  been  stopped.  A  man  swallowing  live  frogs  and  gold-fish 
— although  later  he  vomited  them  up  alive — was  not  allowed  to 
appear  in  this  revolting  act  at  a  New  York  music  hall.  The  "eat 
'em  alive"  glaring  poster  must  surely  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
children.  And  just  here  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  animal  so- 
cieties should  give  greater  thought  to  the  dissemination  of  literature 
and  should  endeavor,  through  public  lectures  and  the  cinemato- 
graph, to  teach  the  young  the  love  of  animals.  For  they  are 
worthy  of  our  love,  being,  as  they  are,  the  exponents  of  all  the 
virtues.  Do  they  not  teach  us  the  lessons  of  patience,  fidelity, 
bravery  and  devotion?  Who  is  the  driver  that  he  presumes  to 
beat  his  patient  beasts  of  burden  for  inability  to  draw  their  load? 
Let  him  remember  how  Balaam  did  likewise  until  the  ass  opened 
bis  mouth  and  told  of  the  angel  standing  in  the  way— visible  to  the 
ass,  but  not  to  Balaam.  Who  are  we  that  we  presume  to  fathom 
the  minds  of  our  dumb  animals?  If  we  but  knew  the  motives 
that  move  them  when  they  seem  to  run  counter  to  our  wishes ! 
Might  we  not  often  praise  rather  than  blame  them?  May  it  not 
be  that  they  see  angels  where  nothing  appears  to  our  dimmer 
sight  ? 

Again,  is  not  kindness  to  animals  something  that  we  should 
practice  for  our  own  sakes,  not  less  than  for  theirs?  Unhappy 
as  are  the  consequences  to  the  animals  themselves  of  unkindness, 
the  consequences  of  those  making  a  business  of  such  unkindness 
are  more  unhappy  still.  Few  things  so  ruin  the  finer  feelings  and 
sensibilities  as  habitual  unkindness  to  helpless  animals.  Has  not 
the  national  sport  of  the  Spanish  people  left  its  mark  upon  their 
national  character?  Is  it  not  a  phenomenon  of  human  nature  that 
those  who  display  habitual  kindliness  to  animals  usually  develop, 
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in  a  higher  degree,  the  same  habitual  kindliness  toward  their 
friends,  their  families,  their  employees,  their  fellow-men? 

The  story  goes  that  Mahommed,  having  finished  his  prayer, 
discovered  a  kitten  sleeping  upon  his  robe,  and  the  prophet,  lest  he 
should  disturb  the  kitten,  grasped  his  knife  and  cut  off  that  por- 
tion of  his  robe  upon  which  the  kitten  slept,  and  went  his  way. 
Other  religions  would  do  well  to  learn  from  the  religion  of  Ma- 
hommed. The  child  who  totters  across  the  room  has  only  his 
animal  pets  over  which  to  exercise  authority.  If  he  is  taught 
habitual  kindliness  toward  them  will  he  not,  as  he  grows  older, 
project  this  into  his  treatment  of  his  fellows?  For  its  effect  upon 
their  character  should  we  not  teach  our  children  from  the  earliest 
moment  the  lesson  of  kindliness  toward  all  forms  of  animal  life? 

As  one  of  the  English  poets  has  written — 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 


President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing my  friend  of  many  years,  Dr.  Leffingwell.  I  may  sav  that  I 
took  my  first  steps  in  anti-vivisection  under  the  genial  and  intelligent 
guidance  of  this  gentleman,  this  vivisectionist,  for  he  never  has  ad- 
mitted yet  that  he  is  not  one — although  we  depend  upon  him  to  do 
some  of  our  keenest  and  most  effective  fighting.  Dr.  Leffingwell 
will  speak  on  the  subject  of 

THE  FUTURE  OF  VIVISECTION. 

Albert  Leffingwell,  M.D. 
Late    President  of  the  American  Humane  Association. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Attempts  to  forecast  the  future 
development  of  humanity  in  any  direction  have  always  possessed 
for  some  minds  a  peculiar  fascination.  Plato  and  Bacon  had  their 
visions  of  a  state  superior  to  that  in  which  they  lived;  Burton 
foresaw  improvements  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes,  which  waited  for  two  centuries  for 
some  measure  of  realization ;  even  Defoe  had  his  list  of  "projects," 
some  of  which — laughed  at  in  their  day — are  the  realities  of  our 
time.  No  great  reform  in  any  direction  was  ever  effected  which 
had  not  been  the  unrealized  vision  of  a  dreamer. 
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And  such  dreams  are  the  romance  of  history.  For  anyone  to 
have  imagined  two  centuries  ago  that  the  African  slave-trade  and 
negro  slavery  would  some  day  be  condemned  by  every  civilized 
nation,  not  because  they  were  pecuniarily  unprofitable,  but  merely 
because  they  contravened  the  conscience  of  society  and  its  sense  of 
righteousness,  required  a  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice 
over  greed  that  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  possessed.  For  Calvin 
or  Torquemada  to  have  imagined  the  coming  of  a  time  when  the 
burning  of  an  unbeliever  would  not  be  regarded  as  pleasing  to  the 
Deity,  demanded  a  sublimer  vision  than  either  of  them  possessed. 
Custom  and  universal  acceptance  would  sometimes  seem  to  create 
impregnable  barriers  against  change.  But  with  the  slow  lapse  of 
years,  the  venerated  custom  is  attacked  by  doubt;  the  superstition 
is  undermined,  and  the  great  evil  gradually  passes  from  the  sight. 
No  great  wrong  is  so  securely  entrenched  as  to  be  absolutely  safe 
from  the  ultimate  condemnation  of  mankind. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  vivisection  as  conducted  in  America 
to-day?  Is  it  to  continue  without  other  limitations  against  cruelty 
than  those  which  are  self-imposed,  without  legal  restriction  or  re- 
straint, so  long  as  civilization  endures,  ever  widening  its  scope, 
ever  increasing  the  hecatombs  of  its  victims,  until  uncounted 
millions  shall  have  been  sacrified?  Is  protest  against  excess  ever  to 
grow  weaker  until  the  ideal  of  humaneness  in  the  laboratory  is  a 
scoff  and  a  by-word?  Is  approval  of  any  research  in  the  name  of 
Science  to  become  stronger  until  it  shall  cover  the  vivisection  of 
human  beings  as  well  as  the  exploitation  of  animals  ?  Or  are  we  to 
expect,  as  the  result  of  agitation,  the  legal  suppression  of  all  scien- 
tific research  requiring  animal  life,  within  the  limits  of  the  next 
quarter  century?  It  is  easier  to  ask  these  questions  than  to  answer 
them.  Perhaps  the  best  one  can  do  is  to  estimate.  Yet,  as  one  who 
for  forty  years  has  taken  some  part  in  the  agitation  for  reform,  you 
may  be  willing  to  permit  a  forecast  of  probabilities — vague,  it  may 
be,  as  the  vision  of  a  sailor  peering  through  the  darkness  that 
environs  the  ship,  but  the  best  he  can  do. 

No  estimate  of  the  future  of  vivisection  in  America  can  be  of 
value  which  does  not  recognize  the  power  of  the  laboratory  at  the 
present  day.  Half  a  century  ago  in  America  the  vivisection  of 
animals  was  rarely  practiced;  to-day,  in  the  older  states,  there  are 
few  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  do  not  possess  ample 
facilities  for  animal  experimentation.  Millionaires  many  times 
over  have  been  induced  to  devote  some  part  of  their  great  wealth 
to  the  foundation  and  support  of  institutions  for  experimentation 
upon  living  things.  Farms  have  been  established  where  animals 
destined  to  sacrifice  are  born  and  bred.    It  may  safely  be  estimated 
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that  in  America  to-day  there  are  not  less  than  five  hundred  times 
as  many  experiments  every  year  as  took  place  half  a  century  ago. 

One  must  recognize,  too,  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the  medical  profession  toward  this 
reform.  During  the  past  thirty  years  thousands  of  young  men 
have  entered  the  profession  who  have  been  carefully  educated  to 
regard  all  criticism  of  animal  experimentation  as  due  to  a  senti- 
mentalism  worthy  only  of  contempt.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  even 
one  per  cent,  of  the  physicians  in  America,  under  fifty  years  of 
age,  have  ever  heard  that  half  a  century  ago  the  feeling  of  the  med- 
ical profession  in  the  English-speaking  world  was  almost  unanimous 
in  disapproval  and  condemnation  of  methods  and  of  experiments 
which  now  pass  without  notice  and  uncondemned.  When  men, 
educated  to  come  into  the  closest  of  relations  with  their  fellow- 
beings,  are  thus  prejudiced  and  uninformed,  should  we  wonder  that 
their  views  are  so  widely  accepted? 

The  wonder  to  me  is  rather  that  so  large  a  minority  are  not 
to  be  convinced  that  everything  in  a  laboratory  must  be  right. 

Another  element  of  the  forces  that  to-day  are  marshalled 
against  reform  is  the  press.  Political  journals,  which  even  twenty- 
five  years  ago  endeavored  to  hold  an  attitude  of  impartiality,  now 
present  editorials  almost  every  week  in  ridicule  of  any  legal  regula- 
tion of  vivisection  or  of  any  opposition  to  laboratory  freedom.  The 
intimate  knowledge  of  medical  matters  sometimes  exhibited  by  the 
writers  would  seem  to  indicate  a  closer  relation  between  the  physio- 
logical laboratory  of  to-day  and  the  editorial  sanctum  than  existed 
forty  years  ago.  There  are  journals  so  closely  related,  apparently, 
to  laboratory  interests  that  they  do  not  permit  correction  of  edito- 
rial misstatements  or  mistakes  to  appear  in  their  columns,  even 
when  such  blunders  are  pointed  out.  The  old  impartial  attitude 
of  the  press  seems,  except  here  and  there,  to  have  completely 
disappeared.  Any  forecast  of  the  future  must  take  into  account 
this  vast  and  ever-increasing  influence. 

Yet  another  impediment  to  the  legal  repression  of  any  cruelty 
pertaining  to  animal  experimentation  is  one  which  we  all  deplore, 
even  though  no  remedy  appears  in  sight.  It  is  not  the  opposition 
of  enemies,  but  divisions  among  friends,  that  constitutes,  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  present  obstacle  to  any  reform.  It  is  as 
though  against  some  strong  fortress  different  armies  were  engaged 
in  an  attack,  each  with  its  separate  purpose,  its  own  plan  of  cam- 
paign, its  own  ultimate  aim,  and  now  and  then  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  in  each  other's  way,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  enemy. 
Some  of  us  make  the  demand  that  all  such  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
science  shall  be  made  a  crime,  and  some  of  us  take  the  position  of 
the  English-speaking  medical  profession  of  forty  years  ago,  that 
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abuses  and  cruelty  alone  should  be  the  object  of  attack.  If  opposi- 
tion from  the  first  had  been  solely  directed  against  abuses  of  vivi- 
section, could  any  reform  have  been  achieved?  It  is  not  certain. 
When  Mr.  Rockefeller  opened  his  purse  on  the  vivisection  table 
he  added  immeasureably  to  the  strength  of  the  forces  that  resist 
reform.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  loss  to  any 
cause  of  such  physicians  and  surgeons  as  Sir  Benj.  Ward  Richard- 
son, as  Prof.  William  James  and  Prof.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  of  Har- 
vard University,  or  of  Theophilus  Parvin  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  to  refer  only  to  the  dead.  Their  criticisms  of  cruelty  were 
outspoken,  but  they  could  not  unite  in  any  universal  condemnation 
of  all  such  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  life.  Might  it  not  have 
been  better,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  lessened  demand,  to  have  kept 
on  the  side  of  reform  that  large  element  in  the  medical  profession 
which  willingly  condemned  abuse,  but  declined  to  denounce  the 
simplest  demonstration,  or  the  most  painless  investigation? 

Of  course,  such  an  inquiry  will  receive  different  replies.  It  is 
ever  the  easier  task  to  make  our  condemnations  absolute.  The  thing 
has  been  done;  the  past  is  beyond  recall.  But  in  looking  at  the 
future,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  changed  attitude  of  a  majority 
of  the  medical  profession  from  that  of  half  a  century  ago. 

The  strongest  position  of  the  modern  physiological  laboratory 
is  its  secrecy.  It  occupies  in  the  popular  mind  almost  precisely  the 
place  which  was  held  for  centuries  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 
There  were  men  who  doubtless  objected  then  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
dungeon.  "Trust  us  absolutely,"  cried  the  inquisitor ;  "ours  is  the 
responsibility  of  preventing  errors  that  lead  to  eternal  death.  Can 
you  not  leave  it  to  us  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  in  the  torture- 
chamber,  being  assured  that  no  more  pain  will  be  inflicted  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  end  in  view?"  "Trust  us  absolutely," 
demands  the  vivisector  of  to-day.  "Can  you  dare  question  the 
purity  of  our  motives,  the  unselfishness  of  our  aims,  the  mild  and 
humane  methods  of  our  experimentation?  Why  should  anyone 
wish  to  disturb  the  silence  and  secrecy  in  which  we  carry  on  our 
work?  Cannot  the  public  leave  it  solely  to  us  to  determine  what 
pain  may  be  inflicted  upon  animals,  being  certain  that  no  more 
suffering  will  be  caused  than  we  deem  to  be  necessary  for  success?" 

The  parallelism  is  complete.  It  is  a  call  for  implicit  confidence. 
And  that  confidence  has  been  given  by  a  too  credulous  public. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  victims  were  marched  in  long 
procession  from  dungeon  to  burning-place,  they  were  accompanied 
by  an  approving  mob,  eager  to  inflict  every  indignity  and  to  applaud 
every  pang.  The  multitude  about  the  burning-place  was  not  inten- 
tionally cruel.  They  had  simply  given  the  control  of  their  judg- 
ment to  the  inquisitor.    Is  it  so  very  different  to-day  in  the  matter 
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of  vivisection?  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  recognize  that  at  the 
present  time  a  large  section  of  the  general  public  have  made  the 
same  act  of  surrender,  justifying  what  the  laboratory  justifies  and 
defending  whatever  it  defends  ? 

It  seems  to  me  probable,  therefore,  that  for  many  years  to 
come  the  laboratory  for  vivisection,  if  only  it  can  maintain  its 
secrecy,  will  continue  as  serenely  indifferent  to  criticism,  as  com- 
pletely master  of  the  confidence  of  modern  society,  as  supreme  in 
power  and  position  as  was  the  Spanish  Inquisition  of  three  cen- 
turies ago.  New  laboratories  will  be  founded  upon  ill-gotten 
wealth ;  new  inquisitors,  with  salaries  greater  than  those  of  George 
Washington  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  will  take  the  places  of  those  that 
retire;  new  theories,  now  unimagined,  will  demand  their  tribute  of 
victims  to  help  prove  or  disprove  some  useless  hypothesis ;  even 
new  methods  of  torment  may  be  invented,  and  new  excuses  for 
their  necessity  put  forth.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  laboratory  of  the 
present  day  shall  continue  to  maintain  its  hold  upon  the  intelligence 
of  modern  society;  if  it  can  keep  unimpaired  that  confidence  in  its 
benevolent  purpose,  that  belief  in  accomplishment,  that  faith  in 
utility  which  now  so  largely  obtains ;  and  if,  moreover,  it  can  secure 
for  the  charity  hospital  that  absolute  power  and  secrecy  which  it 
has  gained  for  itself  in  animal  experimentation,  then,  within  the 
lifetime  of  men  now  living,  human  beings  will  take  their  places  as 
material  for  investigation  of  human  ailments.  Upon  the  living 
bodies  of  American  soldiers,  upon  lunatics  in  asylumns  and  babes 
in  institutions  and  patients  in  charity  hospitals  experiments  of  this 
character  have  already  taken  place.  Is  utility  to  Science  to  be  con- 
sidered the  standard  by  which  human  actions  are  to  be  judged? 
Then  before  a  dozen  years  have  elapsed  experimentation  upon 
human  beings  may  be  openly  acknowledged  as  a  defensible  method 
of  investigation. 

Now  all  this  is  not  a  cry  of  despair,  a  confession  of  defeat- 
It  is  meant  only  to  be  rational  recognition  of  existing  conditions 
and  especially  of  the  forces  that  now  prevent  reform.  Perhaps  if 
the  armies  were  united  a  different  forecast  could  be  made ;  but  that 
union  is  beyond  hope.  The  enthusiasm  that  would  expect  to  elimi- 
nate a  great  evil  on  other  terms,  and  within  the  space  of  time 
occupied  by  a  single  generation,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  justified 
by  the  records  of  history.  Of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  reform 
of  vivisection  there  can  be  no  more  question  than  of  the  result  of  the 
agitation  against  human  slavery,  against  the  torment  of  criminals, 
against  the  burning  of  the  heretic  or  the  witch.  In  what  way  may 
we  anticipate  its  coming? 

We  may  be  certain  that  a  period  will  yet  arrive  when  among 
the  more  intelligent  classes  of  society  doubts  concerning  the  prac- 
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tical  utility  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  name  of  Science  will  take  the 
place  of  present-day  credulity.  It  is  too  soon  to  expect  a  general 
spirit  of  inquiry  to  arise ;  the  closed  laboratory  has  not  been  so 
long  in  existence  but  that  a  request  for  more  time  to  demonstrate 
possibility  of  accomplishment  may  seem  not  unreasonable.  But 
some  time  in  the  future,  long  after  we  have  all  passed  away,  per- 
haps, the  intellectual  world  may  be  moved  by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and 
unrest ;  it  will  ask  from  the  laboratory  a  statement  of  account ;  it 
will  demand  that  the  books  be  balanced ;  and  that  against  the  cost 
of  agony  and  death,  there  be  made  known  whatever  gains  in  way  of 
discoveries  of  clearly  demonstrated  value  to  humanity,  can  be 
proven  to  exist.  Like  the  servant  in  the  parable,  the  modern  labo- 
ratory has  been  given  its  ten  talents — a  secrecy  which  is  profound, 
wealth  beyond  the  dream  of  avarice,  and  unrestricted  opportunity 
for  every  phase  of  research.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the  torments 
which  it  may  not  legally  inflict,  without  impediment  of  fear  of 
punishment,  if  present  secrecy  can  be  maintained.  The  conscience 
of  modern  society,  so  far  as  vivisection  is  concerned,  would  seem 
to  have  "journeyed  into  a  far  country."  But  some  day  it  may 
return  to  its  own  and  ask  for  an  accounting  of  its  trust. 

And  fifty  years  hence,  if  pressed  for  the  proof  of  great  achieve- 
ment, of  grand  discoveries,  what  evidence  will  then  be  produced  by 
the  vivisection  laboratory?  How  much  of  wealth  will  have  been 
devoted  to  fruitless  explorations  in  desert  regions  ?  What  vast  for- 
tunes will  have  been  paid  out  to  professional  explorers  whose  work 
will  have  been  in  vain?  What  proofs  will  the  laboratory  then  be 
able  to  adduce  of  "priceless  discoveries"  made  within  its  walls — 
proofs  resting  not  upon  the  heated  enthusiasm  of  the  experimenter, 
but  demonstrated  by  statistical  evidence  of  a  decreased  mortality 
from  the  scourges  of  disease?  That  is  the  test  of  utility 
which  may  one  day  be  applied  not  merely  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
creation,  but  to  every  laboratory  in  England  and  America.  Then, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  suffice  to  set  forth  discoveries  as  useless  to 
mankind  as  would  be  the  demonstration  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
moon.  Before  the  tribunal  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion — not 
of  our  day,  but  of  some  distant  epoch — the  justification  of  secret 
vivisection  will  assuredly  be  demanded.  Will  it  be  given  ?  Against 
the  vast  cost  in  money,  cost  in  deprivation  of  the  instinct  of  com- 
passion, cost  in  the  lessened  sensitiveness  of  young  men  and  young 
women  to  the  infliction  of  torment,  cost  in  the  seeming  necessity 
of  defending  and  justifying  cruelty,  cost  in  the  temptation  to 
exaggerate  facts,  cost  in  the  countless  hecatombs  of  victims,  non- 
existent to-day,  yet  doomed  to  perish  in  pain,  of  which  no  record 
and  no  use  can  be  found — against  all  this,  what  profit  will  be 
adduced?   Something?   Let  us  admit  the  possibility.   But  sufficient 
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to  balance  the  cost?  When  that  accounting-  is  made,  will  the  en- 
lightened conscience  of  humanity  then  grant  condonation  because 
of  great  achievement  of  all  that  will  have  been  done  in  the  name  of 
research  and  demonstration?    I  cannot  imagine  it. 

What  can  we  venture  to  forecast  regarding  the  future  of 
medical  school  vivisections,  made  for  the  one  purpose  of  fixing  facts 
in  memory?  No  one  qualified  by  any  experience  in  teaching  can 
doubt  the  value  of  certain  demonstrations.  So  far  as  they  are 
made  upon  animals,  made  absolutely  unconscious  to  any  sensation 
of  pain,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  condemnation  that  does  not 
equally  apply  to  the  killing  of  animals  for  food  and  raiment.  But 
the  medical  school  laboratory  seems  to  shrink  from  public  scrutiny. 
If  there  were  no  need  for  secrecy,  is  it  likely  that  every  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  seclusion  of  the  laboratory  would  be  so  strenuously 
opposed  ?  Of  what  is  the  laboratory  afraid?  If  the  present 
methods  of  demonstration  or  teaching  of  physiology  are  such  as 
would  meet  general  approval  so  far  as  their  painlessness  is  con- 
cerned, why  fear  to  make  them  known?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
animals  are  subjected  to  prolonged  and  extreme  torment  for  the 
illustration  of  well-known  and  accepted  facts ;  if  students  not  only 
witness,  but  are  made  to  perform  for  themselves  experiments  as 
agonizing  and  as  useless  as  any  that  ever  disgraced  the  torture- 
chambers  of  Magendie,  we  can  well  understand  why  immunity  from 
criticism  can  only  be  secured  by  concealment  and  secrecy.  Opposi- 
tion to  publicity  or  to  investigation  by  the  government  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, if  there  be  something  which  must  be  hidden  out  of  sight. 

In  the  long  run  the  policy  of  concealment  must  fail,  and  the 
whole  truth  be  known.  Then,  indeed,  we  may  hope  for  the  be- 
ginning of  reform.  That  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence  all  utili- 
zation of  animals,  whether  for  food  or  raiment  or  scientific  ends, 
will  have  absolutely  ceased  in  England  and  America,  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  believe.  But  I  am  very  sure  that  before  this  century  comes 
to  an  end  the  subjection  of  animals  to  torment  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  well-known  facts  will  have  come  to  an  end ;  that  agonizing 
experiments  will  have  ceased ;  that  every  laboratory  wherein  animals 
are  ever  used  for  experimental  purposes  will  be  open  to  inspection 
"from  cellar  to  garret,"  as  Prof.  Bigelow  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  said  they  should  be ;  and  that  the  secrecy  which  now  en- 
shrouds the  practice  will  have  forever  disappeared,  except  as  a 
crime. 

We  are  living  to-day  in  a  period  of  unrest  and  change 
such  as  the  world  has  never  known  before.  A  new  social  conscious- 
ness has  awakened  throughout  the  civilized  world,  a  feeling  that 
for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  life  should  be  happier  and  better 
than  it  is.    Humanity  is  advancing  toward  its  ideals  by  leaps  and 
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bounds,  where  once  it  slowly  crept.  Every  social  problem,  from  the 
prevention  of  cruelty,  the  suppression  of  vice,  the  rescue  of  the 
submerged,  to  the  abolition  of  poverty  itself,  are  to-day  more  in 
the  thought  of  humanity  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  are  but  just  beginning  to  learn  our  duties  to  human 
beings  of  other  races ;  may  we  not  be  assured  that  the  more  sensi- 
tive conscience  of  the  future  will  define  with  authority  our  duties 
to  the  humbler  sharers  of  this  mysterious  gift  of  life?  Already 
science  has  told  us  that  far  in  the  past  we  had  the  same  origin ; 
and,  surely,  when  some  higher  ideal  than  utility  to  ourselves  shall 
dominate  human  conduct  there  will  be  a  new  conception  of  justice 
toward  every  sentient  being.  It  may  mean  extinction  of  certain 
species ;  but  it  will  not  mean  their  torment.  You  and  I  cannot 
hope  for  life  long  enough  to  see  the  realization  of  that  dream, 
And  yet,  sometimes,  I  have  wondered  whether  it  be  so  far  distant 
as  I  have  thought.  But  a  little  while  ago  who  of  us  could  have 
imagined  that  in  our  day  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  listen  to  the  cries  of  little  birds,  starving  in  their  nests  in  the 
swamps  of  Florida,  and  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  egret  plumes  ? 
How  much  of  hopefulness  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  principles  of 
humaneness  lies  in  the  passage  of  such  a  law ! 

But  whenever  it  comes,  be  it  soon  or  late,  will  not  the  question 
of  vivisection  be  merged  in  the  larger  problem,  the  adjustment  of 
man's  relations  to  animals  on  the  basis  of  justice.  We  who  are 
assembled  here  to-day  certainly  are  not  forgetful  of  other  cruelties 
than  those  which  pertain  to  animal  experimentation.  In  the  awful 
torment  endured  for  days  by  animals  caught  in  steel  traps  in  order 
that  their  death  may  contribute  to  the  adornment  of  women  and 
the  luxury  of  men ;  in  the  killing  of  seals,  accompanied  by  the 
starvation  of  their  young;  in  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  blood- 
sports  ;  in  the  slaughter  of  animals,  destined  for  human  food,  in  all 
these,  as  well  as  in  the  cruelties  that  have  pertained  to  physio- 
logical inquiries,  we  see  exemplified  man's  present  indifference  to 
the  highest  ethical  ideals.  We  do  not  oppose  one  phase  of  cruelty ; 
we  oppose  them  all .  And  we  may  be  assured  that  when  the  day 
dawns  in  which  humanity  shall  seek  to  govern  conduct  by  the 
ideal  of  universal  justice,  then,  in  some  more  blessed  age  than  ours, 
the  evils  of  vivisection  not  only,  but  all  phases  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, will  forever  cease.  True,  the  forces  of  inhumanity  seem 
to  us  sometimes  to  have  secured  a  lasting  control.  To  the  keener 
vision  of  a  past  comes  discernment  of  a  future  when  the  forces  of 
righteousness  shall  triumph  over  the  powers  of  evil. 

"Right  forever  on  the  scaffold;  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne? 
But  that  scaffold  sways  the  future ;  and  behind  the  great  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  upon  his  own." 
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President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Among  all  the  other  debts  that  we 
owe  to  the  mother  country,  all  the  advance  in  human  rights  and 
progress  of  civilization  that  we  inherit — and  we  must  always  think 
of  her  as  the  source  of  our  political  institutions  and  of  all  our  move- 
ments toward  reforms  like  civil  service  reform,  free  trade,  income 
taxation,  state  insurance,  and  public  utilities  run  for  the  public 
rather  than  for  profits — we  owe  to  England  this  present  agitation 
against  vivisection.  •  And  among  the  leaders  who,  in  spite  of  their 
scientific  relations,  are  willing  to  take  this  stand  with  us,  is  this 
gentleman  I  am  going  to  introduce  to  you  now,  Dr.  Richard  Cowen, 
of  London.    He  will  speak  on 

VIVISECTION  MISLEADING. 
Dr.  John  Richard  Cowen,  R.C.S.L.,  R.C.P.L., 

Gold  Medallist  in  Surgery;  Gold  Medallist  Academie  Parisienne;  Late  Senior 
Surgeon,  Kensington  and  Fulham  General  Hospital. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  feel  very  proud  of  the  honor  of 
addressing  so  large  and  so  representative  a  gathering  as  I  see  before 
me.  In  such  days  as  these,  when  the  hurry  and  bustle  engendered 
by  the  high  pressure  of  modern  civilization,  the  wild  struggle  for 
wealth  at  any  cost,  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  where  nations  are 
struggling  to  hold  or  to  get  a  place  in  the  sun,  it  is  indeed  refreshing 
to  find  that  there  are  brave  enthusiastic  men  and  women  who  step 
aside  out  of  all  the  hurly-burly  for  unselfish  ends.  They  devote  their 
time,  their  enthusiasm  and  their  wealth  to  help  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves,  trying  to  save  from  needless — needless,  I  use  the 
word  advisedly — torture  and  death.  God  knows,  there  is  enough 
pain  and  suffering  in  the  world,  and  God  forbid  that  men  should 
add  one  jot  to  this,  under  the  pitiful  pretense  of  advancing  science. 
I  have  come  a  good  many  thousand  miles  over  land  and  sea  to  speak 
to  you  to-day,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  great  cause  of  the  tor- 
tured animals  is  gaining  headway  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  England, 
the  country  I  come  from,  and  in  Ireland,  the  country  of  my  birth. 
Little  by  little  the  good  seed  sown  is  growing  and  spreading,  and 
the  idea  is  slowly  but  surely  permeating  all  classes  of  society  that 
vivisection  is  not  so  necessary  to  progress  as  its  advocates  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  asserting. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
have  practiced  surgery.  During  that  period  I  have  performed,  I 
suppose,  some  thousands  of  major  and  minor  operations,  both  in 
hospital  and  private  practice,  yet  I  cannot  recall  one  single  instance 
in  which  I  owed  anything  to  the  published  results  of  vivisectional 
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experiments.  Therefore,  after  all  these  years  of  experience,  I 
express  it  as  my  deliberate  and  considered  opinion  that  vivisection 
as  a  method  of  research  is  wrong  and  misleading.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance  of  how  misleading  it  is.  Some  years  ago  experiments 
were  made  on  animals  with  a  view  of  determining  the  length  of 
time  ligatures  made  of  various  substances  would  remain  in  situ 
without  being  absorbed.  Now  this  is  a  very  important  point  in 
surgery.  If  you  tie  an  artery,  if  you  put  in  stitches  internally,  the 
whole  success  of  your  operation  and  the  safety  of  your  patient 
depends  upon  the  ligatures  holding  for  certain  varying  periods  as 
required  and  their  being  completely  absorbed  at  the  end  of  those 
periods.  Now  as  a  result  of  experiments  on  dogs,  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs,  a  very  pretty  little  table  was  drawn  up,  giving  the 
time  of  absorption  of  the  various  kinds  of  ligatures.  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  nice  little  table  and  would  save  me  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.  I  began  then  to  use  the  ligatures  named  in  this  pretty  little 
list.  I  soon  found  I  was  all  at  sea.  Not  a  single  thing  in  that  whole 
list  was  right  when  applied  to  the  human  body.  By  trusting  to  it 
my  patients'  lives  were  distinctly  placed  in  jeopardy.  That  was 
the  result  of  relying  upon  experiments  on  animals. 

Now  let  me  give  you  another  instance.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
announced  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  that  a  large  percentage 
of  mouse  cancer  had  been  cured  by  the  use  of  selenium  in  one  form 
or  another.  Well,  this  seemed  to  be  good  news,  and  it  was  promptly 
tried  on  the  human  being.  What  was  the  result?  In  the  cases  I 
saw  it  rapidly  increased  the  size  of  the  tumor ;  it  greatly  increased 
the  pain,  and  undoubtedly  considerably  shortened  the  patients'  lives. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  England  there  is  what  is  called  the 
Cancer  Research  Fund,  an  association  working  with  ample  funds, 
devoted  to  finding  the  cause  and  the  cure  for  cancer.  They  have 
done  much  good  work  in  collecting  statistics  of  the  incidents  of  the 
disease,  in  proving  it  not  to  be  hereditary  or  contagious,  but  towards 
its  cure,  though  they  have  been  working  for  many  years,  they  have 
absolutely  contributed  nothing  whatever.  Why  is  this?  They  are 
earnest,  painstaking  workers,  keen  at  their  job,  but  still,  nothing.  I 
will  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  because  they  have  worked  on 
the  wrong  lines,  because  they  have  made  the  terrible  mistake  of 
thinking  that  disease  in  animals  is  the  same  as  in  men,  and  the 
results  of  the  experiments  that  they  have  made  on  animals,  and 
that  the  same  result  could  be  expected  under  the  same  conditions  in 
mankind.  Emphatically  these  conditions  do  not  apply.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  thousand  experiments  have  been  performed  by 
these  gentlemen  on  animals  in  the  last  two  years.  One  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  tortured  animals,  think  of  it,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, 145,000,  and  after  all  this  they  tell  the  world  they  have  found 
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no  cure  for  this  dreadful  disease  but  the  knife.  And,  believe  me, 
it  is  the  same  in  every  branch  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Search  as 
we  will  we  cannot  find  that  experiments  on  living  animals,  involving 
their  mutilation  and  torture,  has  done  anything  at  all  to  advance 
the  science  of  healing;  on  the  contrary,  by  leading  earnest  men 
and  hard  workers  along  the  wrong  road  of  research,  it  has  certainly 
retarded  true  scientific  progress.  The  same  efforts  rightly  directed 
must  have  effected  results.  So  great  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
anti-vivisection  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  I  hope  and 
believe,  before  many  years  are  passed,  the  laws  of  the  land  will 
prevent  any  animal  from  being  tortured  or  mutilated  in  the  name 
of  science.  With  all  our  hearts  and  souls  we  must  try  to  purify  our 
countries  from  this  reproach. 

In  speaking  to  you  to-day  I  have  kept  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  the  emotional  side  of  the  subject.  Now,  before  sitting  down, 
I  ask  you,  men  and  women,  to  do  what  you  can  to  put  this  evil 
out  from  amongst  you.  To  the  gentler  feelings  of  women,  to  the 
chivalrous  instincts  of  men,  I  would  appeal  to  do  all  they  can  in 
this  cause.  This  meeting,  I  believe,  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  a 
young  society,  quite  young,  but  still  I  would  impress  upon  you, 
upon  every  member  of  that  society,  to  use  your  knowledge,  to  use 
your  power  to  try  and  put  an  end  to  a  practice  which  is  retarding 
scientific  progress,  which  is  injuring  human  susceptibilities,  and 
which  is  doing  all  possible  to  degrade  the  human  race  to  lower  than 
the  beast. 

Because  mouse  cancer,  fish  cancer  and  plant  cancer  differ  in 
their  aetiology',  incidence  and  treatment  from  the  disease  affecting 
mankind,  it  is  impossible  to  gain  any  information  of  human  cancer 
by  studying  the  disease  under  these  circumstances.  Supposing,  in- 
stead of  seeking  for  light  by  travelling  along  the  blood-stained  paths 
of  animal  vivisection,  they  had  given  the  same  attention  to  studying 
the  disease  from  a  clinical  point  of  view  and  studying  its  natural 
history  in  man,  I  venture  to  say  they  would  not  now  have  to  an- 
nounce that  it  is  incurable  save  by  the  knife.  Cancer  is  an  easily 
preventable,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  in  at  least  a  large  percentage 
of  cases,  a  curable  disease.  Its  natural  history  proves  beyond  all 
doubt  that  it  is  a  disease  resulting  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
long  continued  existence  of  a  vitiated  blood  stream.  This  vitiated 
condition  results  from  the  absorption  of  intestinal  toxins.  Clinical 
observation  and  a  careful  study  of  the  disease  show  this,  but  such 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  gained  by  vivisectional  experi- 
ments. To  a  large  extent  it  is  due  to  the  dependence  of  the  medical 
profession  on  the  results  of  animal  experimentation,  that  there  is 
such  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  knife  and  the  knife  only. 
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In  this  disease,  many  years  ago,  my  colleague,  Dr.  Robert  Bell, 
and  myself  recognized  that  the  knife  alone  never  did  and  never 
could  affect  a  cure  of  the  disease.  So  disappointing  and  so  terrible 
were  the  results  of  operations  for  its  cure  that  though  it  meant 
abandoning  a  large  and  lucrative  portion  of  our  practice,  we  abso- 
lutely gave  up  operating  in  any  case  of  cancer.  This  result  was 
arrived  at  separately,  and  even  without  the  knowledge  that  another 
was  working  in  the  same  direction.  As  well  try  to  cure  a  case 
of  smallpox  by  cutting  out  the  pustules  as  cure  cancer  by  cutting 
out  its  local  manifestation.  On  the  contrary,  the  tissues  maimed 
and  indured  by  the  knife,  with  their  vitality  lowered  in  consequence, 
were  left  far  more  liable  than  ever  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease 
and  with  a  greater  violence. 

One  class  of  animals  most  frequently  subjected  to  experiments 
is  dogs.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  animal  less  likely  to  give  results 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  human  being.  The  way  dogs  bolt 
their  food,  leaving  digestion  mostly  to  the  stomach,  and  their  very 
short  intestinal  tract,  leaves  no  analogy  to  the  digestive  process 
of  man.  The  intermittent  pulsation  of  the  heart  makes  blood  pres- 
sure experiments  most  unreliable,  while  the  action  of  important 
drugs  upon  dogs  differs  in  a  most  remarkable  way  from  their  action 
on  the  human  species.  I  will  name  one  notable  instance.  Calomel 
is  a  drug  which  has  been  used  for  centuries  as  a  stimulant  of  the 
liver,  and  to  increase  the  flow  of  bile.  Experiments  on  dogs  showed 
that  in  them  administration  of  calomel  had  no  effect  of  this  kind. 
This  was  announced  to  the  medical  profession  as  a  great  discovery, 
but  still  the  old-fashioned  doctor  continued  to  give  calomel,  because 
from  his  clinical  observations  he  knew  that  calomel  did  increase 
the  flow  of  bile.  Some  time  later  his  trust  in  the  observations  he 
had  made  at  the  bedside  was  triumphantly  vindicated.  Through 
an  accidental  wound  in  the  gall  bladder  of  a  human  being,  a  biliary 
sinus  resulted,  so  it  was  possible  to  measure  the  actual  amount  of 
bile  secreted  in  a  definite  time.  Then  it  was  found  that  calomel 
administered  to  the  patient  nearly  doubled  the  amount  of  bile  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  succeeding. 

There  are  some  arguments  vivisectionists  are  always  using 
in  their  favor,  and  very  worn  out  old  arguments  they  are.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  one,  brain  surgery  is  another.  I  say 
that  if  never  an  experiment  had  been  made  on  a  living  animal  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  not  to  have  been  made,  and  from  the  record  we  have  it 
is  not  a  little  doubtful  whether  this  discovery  was  not  really  made 
through  the  careful  dissection  of  dead  rather  than  living  animals. 
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Now  as  to  brain  surgery,  what  are  we  to  say  about  that?  They 
tell  us  that  by  vivisection  they  have  discovered  the  particular  spot 
of  the  brain  controlling  each  individual  part  of  the  body.  They  tell 
us  that  this  knowledge  has  enabled  them  to  diagnose  the  exact 
position  of  injuries  or  tumors  of  the  brain,  and  to  successfully 
operate.  Great  claims,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  great  claims,  but  let 
us  see  for  a  moment  whether  they  are  justified  or  not.  The  first 
evidence  of  the  localization  of  function  in  certain  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  was  found  out  entirely  from  clinical  observation.  A 
man  had  an  injury  to  the  left  side  of  his  head,  and  it  was  noticed 
that  when  speaking  he  could  not  find  the  right  word  for  the  right 
place.  He  suffered  from  a  disease  which  we  call  an  aphasia.  He 
suffered  from  an  injury  to  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  of  the 
brain,  the  portion  of  the  brain  responsible  for  correct  speech,  and  I 
maintain  that  clinical  observation  would  have  given  us,  bit  by  bit, 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  brain,  without  inflicting  the  most  fiendish 
cruelty  on  dumb  animals,  for  mark  you,  anesthesia  does  not  come  in 
here.  When  a  portion  of  an  animal's  brain  is  injured  or  removed, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  recover  from  the  anesthetic,  so  that  the  effect 
afterwards  can  be  watched.  It  would  make  your  heart  throb  with 
pity,  it  would  bring  salt  tears  to  your  eyes,  if  I  were  to  describe 
to  you  the  hopeless  misery,  the  agony  of  these  unfortunate  animals, 
until  a  merciful  death  puts  an  end  to  their  suffering. 

But  if  this  method  of  determining  what  parts  of  the  brain  are 
affected  could  be  shown  to  have  had  any  real  effect  in  saving  human 
life  much  might  be  said  for  it.  We  hear  of  a  brilliant  diagnosis. 
The  exact  spot  where  the  injury  or  the  tumor  exists  is  pointed  out. 
A  brilliant  operation,  and  perhaps  the  tumor  is  removed.  A  per- 
fectly successful  diagnosis,  a  perfectly  successful  operation.  The 
patient  gets  well,  but  let  vis  follow  the  patient  after  he  leaves  the 
hospital,  after  the  wound  has  healed,  and  in  almost  every  case,  with- 
out exception,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  death  follows,  as  surely 
as  winter  follows  summer.  Animals  may  live  a  long  time  with  cer- 
tain parts  of  their  brain  removed.  The  human  being  cannot  and 
does  not.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  what  animal  experiment 
has  done  for  brain  surgery. 

President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  with  anticipations  of  great 
pleasure,  I  know,  that  you  look  forward  to  our  next  speaker,  Mr. 
Beard  (Daniel  C.  Beard),  artist,  humorist,  philosopher,  who  has 
kindly  consented  to  address  us  on 
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CRUELTY  AND  BRUTALITY,  WISHY  WASHY  SENTI- 
MENTALITY AND  COMMON  SENSE  WITH 
REGARD  TO  ANIMALS. 

Daniel  C.  Beard,  Esquire. 

President  of  the  Campfire  Club. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  not  without 
considerable  hesitancy  on  my  part  that  I  address  you  this  afternoon. 
I  hesitate  not  because  I  have  any  sympathy  with  cruelty  in  any  form 
whatsoever,  but  because  I  face  here  a  band  of  experts  who  have 
made  special  and  careful  study  concerning  the  subject ;  nevertheless, 
I  am  glad  to  add  my  protests  against  all  forms  of  degeneracy  and 
help  in  any  manner  within  my  power  to  restrict  activities  of  the 
thoughtless  and  vicious,  the  devotees  to  one  idea,  the  pursuit  of 
which  brings  unnecessary  suffering  upon  innocent  subjects. 

I  do  not  stand  here  in  judgment  upon  any  one  person  or  group 
of  persons,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  stating  as  emphatically  as 
possible  that  no  person  or  group  of  persons  should  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  any  sort  of  pursuit  unhampered  by  intelligent  restric- 
tions, when  that  pursuit  does  or  is  liable  to  produce  unnecessary 
suffering. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  we  must  first  of  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  man  is  a  predacious  animal,  and  as  long  as  he  has  roast 
beef,  roast  turkey,  fried  chicken  and  turtle  soup  or  pig's  feet  or 
sausage,  animals  will  be  slaughtered  to  supply  his  want.  We  must 
also  agree  that  the  dainty  miss  or  the  fastidious  beau  who  order 
mutton  chops  are  as  much  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  sheep  as 
the  butcher  who  does  the  bloody  work,  and  whoever  wears  leather 
shoes  is  just  as  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  cattle  as  the  butcher 
who  is  hired  to  kill  the  animals. 

Also  the  ladies  who  wear  the  feathers  of  wild  birds  are  as 
responsible  for  the  killing  of  the  wild  birds  as  the  plume  hunters 
who  slay  the  old  birds  and  leave  the  young  to  starve. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  wherever  there  is  a 
demand,  people  will  be  found  to  supply  and  satisfy  that  demand. 
If  it  became  fashionable  to  wear  human  scalps,  the  scalps  would 
be  supplied  and  organized  bands  of  scalp  hunters  would  exist — 
and  we  know  that  bands  of  men  worse  than  scalp  hunters  do  exist. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  when  we  speak  of  cruelty  we  do  not 
mean  the  simple  infliction  of  pain,  but  we  do  mean  the  infliction  of 
any  unnecessary  pain.  Our  dentist  ofttime  subjects  us  to  excru- 
tiating  pain,  but  we  know  that  the  dentists  do  not  hurt  us  for  "the 
fun  of  the  thing,"  but  because  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  save  us 
from  worse  and  continued  sufferings. 
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But  real  cruelty  has  been  and  is  even  now  practiced  under  the 
name  of  education,  under  the  name  of  discipline,  under  the  name  of 
sport,  under  the  name  of  religion,  under  the  name  of  business,  under 
the  name  of  trade  and  under  the  name  of  science ;  in  fact,  every 
human  activity  has  been  and  is,  even  now,  used  as  a  means  of  in- 
flicting pain  and  humiliation  upon  innocent  subjects. 

So  true  is  this  that  we  can  trace  human  progress  by  the 
gradual  elimination  of  cruelty,  an  elimination  which  keeps  pace  with 
the  advancement  of  high  ideals,  justice  and  freedom. 

At  home  I  have  six  large  volumes  filled  only  with  pictures, 
fac-simile  reproductions  of  the  celebrated  artists  from  Albert  Durer 
to  and  including  William  Hogarth.  It  is  intended  to  represent 
three  hundred  years  of  art,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  most  candid  and 
frank  exposition  of  the  horrible  cruelties  and  beastly  atrocities  and 
vulgar  obscenities  of  our  noble  ancestors.  These  pictures,  however, 
do  not  produce  a  depressing  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  they  inspire 
one  with  an  extreme  of  optimism.  You  must  remember  that  the 
pictures  the  artists  make  reflect  more  truly  the  social  state  and 
conditions  of  the  times  than  do  our  histories,  histories  from  which 
it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  expurgate  many  things.  Therefore, 
when  glancing  over  these  pictures  we  know  that  we  have  progressed. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters 
abroad  in  order  to  learn  the  progress  we  have  made.  Here  in 
America  the  barbarous  punishments  of  olden  times  were  accom- 
panied with  contemptuous  publicity  and  personal  obliquy.  Drunk- 
ards were  forced  to  parade  clothed  in  rum  barrels,  men  were  laid  by 
the  heels  in  the  bilboes,  women  were  forced  to  stand  with  their 
tongue  in  a  cleft  stick,  offenders  were  not  only  placed  in  stocks 
and  the  pillory,  but  had  their  ears  nailed  to  the  woodwork  thereof, 
and  they  were  freed  by  cutting  their  ears  from  their  heads,  leaving 
these  useful  appendages  nailed  to  the  timbers  as  a  warning  to 
other  lawbreakers.  The  ducking  stool  was  a  mild  form  of  punish- 
ment if  the  water  was  warm.   As  late  as  1630  they  sang : 

"In  London  and  within  a  mile,  I  weane 
There  are  jails  and  prisons,  full  fifteen, 
And  sixty  whipping  posts  and  stocks  and  cages." 

And  here  in  America  we  emulated  the  old  country  in  cruelty  as  far 
as  possible. 

We  whipped  the  Quakers  at  the  cart's  tail.  We  paid  cash  for 
Indian  scalps.  We  practice  branding  with  the  hot  irons  and  maim- 
ing. We  used  the  cat-of-nine-tails  in  the  army  and  the  ropes-end  in 
the  navy.  I  have,  myself,  seen  a  soldier  strung  up  by  his  thumbs 
during  the  Civil  War.    But  we  now  no  longer  punish  our  soldiers 
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in  this  manner  or  by  forcing  them  to  ride  the  wooden  horse.  People 
have,  however,  in  my  time,  tarred  and  feathered  objectionable  citi- 
zens and  placed  them  astride  a  rail  and  forced  them  to  ride  thus 
out  of  a  town. 

Gentlemen  of  to-day  would  hesitate  to  attend  a  dog  fight  or  a 
cock  fight,  but  the  gentlemen  of  yesterday  attended  these  affairs 
publicly.  If  George  Washington  lived  to-day  he  would  no  doubt 
be  one  of  the  foremost  men  to  denounce  cruelty,  yet  the  soldiers  in 
Washington's  army  were  whipped  with  the  cat-of-nine-tails. 

My  first  recollection  of  school  is  when  I  was  about  five  years 
old  I  was  compelled  to  hold  out  my  little  hand  for  a  beating 
with  a  lath  taken  from  the  walls  of  the  schoolhouse  by  my  gentle 
teacher.  Such  things  are  not  tolerated  to-day,  but  if  there  had  been 
no  people  like  those  present  here  to  remonstrate  with  teachers,  little 
children  of  five  and  six  years  of  age  would  still  be  punished  with  a 
rattan,  the  ruler  and  the  lath.  If  there  were  no  people  like  those 
present  here  to-day,  the  pillory,  whipping  post,  the  tortures  of  the 
inquisition,  the  breaking  on  the  wheel,  the  drawing  and  quartering 
would  still  be  practiced  in  every  community. 

It  is  you  and  people  like  you  in  past  centuries  that  have  forced 
the  rest  of  us  to  behave  ourselves  in  a  sane  and  humane  manner. 

It  is  you  and  people  like  you  who  will  continue  to  keep  the 
human  race  on  the  march  to  progress,  to  advancement,  to  culture, 
to  refinement,  to  Christianity  and  humanity. 

But  to  do  this  we  must  work,  to  do  this  we  must  allow  no  privi- 
leged classes  to  practice  cruelty.  There  is  no  human  being,  or  set 
of  human  beings,  who  are  perfect — so  perfect  that  their  activities 
need  no  safeguard  and  restrictions.  The  terrible  slaughter  of  men, 
women  and  children  by  automobiles,  frequently  driven  by  kind- 
hearted  gentlemen  and  sweet  ladies,  is  sufficient  proof  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  us  in  our  absorption  and  devotion  to  our  pursuits,  be  they  for 
pleasure,  for  sport,  for  discipline,  for  education,  or  for  science,  are 
prone  to  forget  the  rights  of  fellow  beings  and  the  possible  injury 
we  may  do  others.  It  was  only  three  weeks  ago  at  a  banquet  at 
Delmonico's  that  a  friend  was  called  from  my  side  by  a  telephone 
message  stating  that  his  wife  and  children  had  been  run  over  by 
an  automobile !  An  incident  which  brought  the  horror  of  the 
thing  directly  home  to  me.  As  usual  the  automobile  speeded  on, 
left  the  dying  woman  and  the  wounded  children  lying  in  the  street. 

However,  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  because  four 
hundred  and  nineteen  (419)  persons  were  killed  and  2,149  were 
injured  by  motor  vehicles  in  New  York  State  during  the  last 
eleven  months  that  we  must  not  stop  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles, not  forbid  people  to  use  them,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
the  most  stringent  methods  are  enacted  to  restrict  the  speeding  and 
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careless  driving  by  chauffeurs  and  owners  of  cars.  It  is  far  better 
that  a  few  reckless  chauffeurs,  kind-hearted  gentlemen  and  sweet- 
faced  ladies  should  stay  in  jail  for  a  week,  a  fortnight  or  a  month 
than  even  one  child  should  be  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of 
their  car. 

In  the  lines  of  education,  the  Froebel  Kindergarten,  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  and  the  Girl  Pioneers  are  doing  a  great  work  in 
creating  thoughtfulness  for  others,  kindliness,  manliness  and  useful- 
ness in  the  place  of  cruelty,  selfishness  and  thoughtlessness. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  cruelty  will  be  relegated  to  the 
place  where  it  belongs  and  looked  upon  only  as  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  a  criminal.  I  have  no  patience  with  any  man  or  set  of 
men  who  arrogantly  make  claim  that  they  are  above  criticism,  and 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  name  of  trade,  business  or  science  is  no- 
body's business  but  their  own. 

A  statement  in  the  public  press  of  recent  date  declares  that 
33  per  cent,  of  our  physicians  and  surgeons  are  victims  of  the  drug 
habit.  If  we  reduce  this  percentage  to  20  or  10  per  cent,  it  will 
still  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  allow  that  20  or  10  per  cent,  to 
experiment  upon  either  animals  or  human  beings  without  strict 
supervision  by  duly  constituted  authority. 

I  acknowledge  no  superior  in  my  respect,  esteem  and  admira- 
tion for  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  many  of  our  noble  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  neither  do  I  acknowledge  that  anyone  has  a 
higher  esteem  for  our  great  statesmen,  yet  because  of  my  admira- 
tion of  these  people  it  would  never  occur  to  me  to  advocate  for 
them  unrestricted  power.  To  my  mind,  the  sane  and  common 
sense  way  is  to  have  us  all  under  duly  constituted  supervision. 
We  know  that  we  cannot  be  trusted  with  a  fast  automobile.  How 
much  less  could  we  be  trusted  locked  up  in  our  laboratory,  with  our 
mind  obsessed  with  the  one  idea  of  discovery  or  the  verification  of 
a  pet  theory. 

A  physician  is  lately  reported  to  have  made  experiments  with 
certain  active  poisons  upon  seventeen  human  beings  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years.  The  physician  is  reported  to 
have  described  his  diabolical  experiments  in  the  following  manner : 

"I  sprayed  the  poisons  of  diphtheria,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever 
or  consumption  into  the  throat  and  nose,  or  had  them  breathe  them 
into  their  lungs.  Of  course,  I  could  not  let  the  patients  know  what 
I  was  doing.  I  was  supposed  to  be  treating  them  for  catarrh  of 
the  nose  or  throat." 

If  this  physician  is  telling  the  truth,  and  if  he  is  correctly 
quoted,  he  took  liberties  with  the  health  and  life  of  people  which 
places  him  with  the  lowest  criminals  and  degenerates,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  seriously  opposed  to  violence  and  outlawry 
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of  all  kinds,  if  any  man  should  spray  one  of  your  children's  throats 
with  the  germs  of  diphtheria,  consumption  and  smallpox,  I  would 
not  blame  you  if  you  shot  him  down  like  a  mad  dog,  and  any  jury 
would  acquit  you.  The  primal  instincts  of  a  parent  on  such  an 
occasion  are  more  quickly  aroused  and  more  just  than  enacted  law. 

Such  acts  as  that  of  this  physician  are  constantly  reported  as 
occurring,  and  we  are  flooded  with  pamphlets  with  alleged  quota- 
tions from  alleged  reputable  medicine  journals  describing  even 
worse  acts  perpetrated  by  alleged  scientific  experimenters. 

I  have  made  no  personal  investigations  myself,  but  I  have  no 
reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  these  quotations. 

My  activities  for  many  years  have  been  and  are  still  directed 
towards  an  attempt  to  help  educate  the  young  people,  and  the  boys 
in  particular,  so  that  they  will  abhor  and  look  with  horror  upon  a 
man  capable  of  committing  such  fiendish  atrocities.  But  when  I 
see  policemen  abusing  their  little  power  by  clubbing  inoffensive  citi- 
zens, when  I  read  of  the  labor  unions  abusing  their  power  by  the 
use  of  dynamite,  when  I  read  of  capitalists  abusing  their  power  by 
shooting  down  innocent  men  while  seated  at  their  dinner  table, 
when  I  have  brought  home  to  me  such  terrible  atrocities  as  the 
running  down  of  a  charming  woman  and  her  children  by  an  auto- 
mobile, when  the  president  of  a  big  corporation  announces  himself 
as  divine  agent  to  govern  all  men  in  his  employ,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  medical  profession  is  not  exempt  from  the  attributes  which 
seem  to  be  common  to  the  human  race,  and  laws  should  be  enacted 
placing  them,  like  the  rest  of  us,  under  proper  common  sense 
restrictions. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  a  lover  of  nature,  a  lover  of  animals, 
a  lover  of  children ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  absolutely  no  sympathy 
with  the  maudlin  sentimentality  which  brings  people  to  hire  special 
trains  and  trained  nurses  for  sick  dogs  or  to  buy  satin-lined  ma- 
hogany caskets  and  conduct  pagan  funeral  services  over  dead  cats. 

These  people  bring  discredit  upon  all  of  us.  Like  the  thought- 
less women  who  wear  aigrettes  and  the  plumage  of  wild  birds  on 
their  hats,  they  discount  our  efforts  for  sanity,  humanity,  kindness 
and  Christianity. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
people  and  many  of  our  best  people  do  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  so  when  I  use  the  word  Christianity  it  must  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  use  it  as  a  criticism  on  anyone  else's  belief,  but  I  use 
it  as  standing  for  the  humane,  manly  and  gentle  teachings  of  the 
Son  of  the  carpenter. 

No  matter  what  my  own  religious  beliefs  may  be,  no  matter 
what  your  private  belief  may  be,  all  of  us  who  have  studied  the 
laws  of  progress  know  that  the  ultimate  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
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the  survival  of  the  most  moral,  the  most  just,  the  most  liberal  and 
consequently  the  most  manly  ideal. 

But  while  this  is  the  law  of  the  progress  of  a  race  or  community 
it  must  not  be  judged  by  the  exceptional  experiences  of  a  few- 
individuals  looking  at  it  from  a  broad  viewpoint.  The  higher  the 
ideals  the  sterner  their  regard  for  justice  and  liberty;  the  better  the 
morals,  the  kindlier  the  spirit,  the  greater  the  success  the  commu- 
nity achieves. 

America  is  a  great  country,  but  it  is  great  because  our  ideals 
are  great,  not  because  we  individually  differ  in  our  food,  in  our 
dress,  or  in  the  component  parts  of  our  blood  from  other  races ; 
it  is  because  of  the  existence  of  such  popular  gatherings  as  this 
to  prod  us  on  to  new  efforts,  to  set  for  us  new  ideals  and  to  shame 
us  for  our  misdoing  that  we  are  a  grand  and  great  nation  to-day. 

President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Owing-  to  the  absence  of  certain  of 
the  speakers  for  the  moment,  Miss  Katherine  S.  Nicholson,  who 
was  to  have  addressed  us  to-morrow,  has  kindly  consented  to  let 
us  hear  from  her  to-day.  Miss  Nicholson  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished supporters  of  our  movement,  and  one  of  its  most  active 
workers.  It  has  required  no  small  amount  of  devotion  and  courage 
to  maintain  the  exhibits  of  vivisection  and  organize  various  move- 
ments that  she  has  inspirited  in  Philadelphia,  where  certain  distin- 
guished professors  at  this  moment  are  out  on  bail  on  account  of 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against  them.  At  Harrisburg,  too, 
the  legislature  has  been  powerfully  influenced  in  the  right  direction. 
I  know  you  will  be  delighted  to  see  and  hear  Miss  Nicholson. 

ADDRESS. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  TO  VIVISECTION 
LABORATORIES. 

Katharine  Stanley  Nicholson. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This  subject,  wrhich  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  that  has  recently  come  before  the  public,  is,  as  a  rule, 
entirely  overlooked  in  discussions  on  any  of  the  various  phases  of 
vivisection.  The  moral  aspect  of  experimentation  on  living  crea- 
tures, either  human  or  subhuman ;  our  right  to  treat  them  in  such  a 
manner ;  the  utility  of  the  practice ;  the  question  of  its  restriction  or 
abolition,  generally  constitute  the  main  topics  in  any  such  contro- 
versy. 

When  we  consider,  however,  the  wide  extent  of  the  practice, 
introduced  as  it  is  in  most  of  our  many  medical  schools,  both  in 
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the  advanced  and  undergraduate  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numer- 
ous laboratories  and  drug  manufactories  where  tests  are  made ;  or 
the  large  amounts  of  money  concerned  in  the  traffic  in  its  products, 
as,  for  example,  the  serum  industry,  or  paid  in  salaries  to  so-called 
research  workers,  then  the  question  does  logically  present  itself : 
"From  what  sources  come  the  thousands  of  animals,  and  the  others, 
used  for  experiments?   Where  does  the  vivisector  get  his  supply?" 

The  experience  of  those,  who,  in  one  place  or  another,  have 
been  dealing  with  this  matter  of  late  years,  endeavoring  to  cut  off 
this  supply,  and  to  expose  any  illegal  traffic  which  might  exist  in 
connection  with  it,  has  undeniably  demonstrated  that  it  is  obtained 
through  our  principal  channels ;  namely,  from  farms  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  animals  for  vivisection ;  from  ordinary  pet- 
shops  ;  from  thieves  who  sell  to  the  medical  laboratories  and  schools ; 
and  from  foundling  asylums  and  the  free  wards  of  hospitals.  In 
addition,  there  are  private  enterprises  which  are  advertised  from 
time  to  time  for  raising  and  selling  guinea-pigs  or  frogs  for  this 
purpose. 

Comparatively  little  information  is  at  hand  regarding  the  breed- 
ing of  animals  for  experiment.  About  five  years  ago  such  a  farm 
was  established  in  New  Jersey  for  the  convenience  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  in  New  York  City.  As  one  would  expect,  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  were  highly  incensed  that  such  a  thing  should 
be  in  their  midst,  and  there  was  much  protest.  Whether  the  farm 
is  in  use  at  present  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  it  may  be  that  the  voice 
of  the  people  has  been  too  much  for  even  the  Rockefeller  millions. 

In  the  North  American  of  November  23rd,  it  is  stated  that  ex- 
perimental breeding  is  carried  on  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
which  is  said  to  use  thirty  different  kinds  of  animals  almost  daily 
for  vivisection.  Farm  animals  are  said  to  be  utilized  largely  for 
this  breeding,  but  the  university  extends  a  welcoming  hand  to 
spiders,  bed-bugs,  pigeons,  chickens,  guinea-hens,  ducks,  geese,  cats, 
dogs,  mice,  white  rats,  rabbits,  turtles,  snakes,  various  kinds  of  fish, 
monkeys,  goats,  swine,  sheep,  cows  and  horses.  Formerly  "the 
dog  supply  was  filled  locally,  but  so  many  neighbors  began  missing 
their  pets" — the  same  old  story  everywhere — that  the  institution  is 
now  said  to  refuse  what  is  termed  "a  local  dog;"  (which  might  be 
thought  to  place  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  rather  a  unique 
position). 

Dogs  wanted  for  experiment  are  now  purchased,  it  is  alleged, 
from  a  Chicago  firm,  at  $1  apiece.  This  same  traffic  is  probably 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  many  places,  and  as  thorough  an 
investigation  of  the  matter  as  possible,  and  a  determined  campaign 
for  the  boycotting  of  all  pet-shops  which  it  is  ascertained  sell  to 
vivisectors,  seems  a  positive  duty  confronting  anti-vivisectionists. 
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We  now  come  to  the  third  and  doubtless  the  most  prolific 
source  of  supply,  that  furnished  by  one  of  the  very  lowest  classes, 
namely,  dog-thieves.  Many  and  various  are  their  methods  of  ob- 
taining their  prey.  Evidence  from  one  and  another  city  shows  that 
these  men  carry  on  a  systematic  business,  often  working  in  gangs, 
collecting  animals  at  some  headquarters,  a  stable  or  cellar,  till 
ready  to  take  them  to  a  laboratory.  Again,  dogs  are  led  out  singly 
and  disposed  of.  Stray  dogs,  running  in  the  street,  are,  of  course, 
picked  up  as  opportunity  offers,  but  this  supply  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently large,  nor  the  specimens  fine  enough,  and  so  the  stealing  of 
pet  animals  has  been  resorted  to  and  an  immense  harvest  gathered. 
Case  after  case  is  on  record  of  the  finding  and  recovering  of  pets 
by  their  owners,  who  have  personally  visited  laboratory  kennels  for 
the  purpose  of  rescue. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  animals  are  obviously  stolen  does 
not  deter  the  thieves  from  offering  them  for  sale,  nor,  apparently, 
does  it  deter  the  medical  schools  which  purchase  them.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  the  form  is  gone  through  of  inquiring  whether  a  dog  or  cat 
belongs  to  the  person  offering  it  for  sale,  but  a  simple  affirmative, 
unsupported  by  proof,  is  all  that  is  demanded. 

One  ardent  worker  for  the  helpless,  a  resident  of  Boston,  tells 
of  her  interesting  experience  along  this  line.  Anxious  to  save  any 
animals  that  she  could  from  the  horrible  fate  awaiting  them  she 
visited  the  cellars  which  served  as  rendezvous  for  the  men  who  col- 
lected and  sold  to  Harvard  Medical  School.  She,  herself,  during 
seven  years,  purchased  from  these  men  ten  thousand  dogs.  She 
met  the  agent  there  from  Harvard  almost  daily  and  sometimes  saw 
various  animals — cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs  and  white  mice — 
boxed  and  ready  to  go  by  Chase's  Brookline  Express  to  Harvard. 
This  agent  is  not  now  employed  by  the  college,  as  too  much  un- 
pleasant notoriety  followed  some  of  his  "catches." 

She  also  states  that  the  medical  school  will  sometimes  'phone 
to  a  dealer  for  two  dozen  cats  at  once. 

The  following  is  also  reported  as  on  record  in  the  police 
courts  of  Roxbury  district,  Mass. : 

"A  man  carrying  dress-suit  case,  police  officer  heard  crying; 
thought  it  came  from  the  dress-suit  case ;  asked  man  what  he  had 
in  the  case ;  he  said  five  cats,  and  he  was  taking  them  to  Harvard 
Medical  School ;  he  proved  to  the  officer  this  was  so ;  the  man  was 
fined  $20  for  cruelty  to  animals,  but  nothing  was  done  to  the  school 
for  ordering  the  cats  from  the  man." 

The  case  has  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Maryland 
Anti- Vivisection  Society  of  a  woman  who,  finding  her  own  fox- 
terrier  in  the  kennel  of  one  of  the  medical  schools  in  Baltimore,  was 
compelled  to  pay  35  cents  in  order  to  recover  him. 
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In  the  spring  of  1911  dog  stealing  had  become  so  troublesome 
in  Philadelphia  that  a  friend  of  the  cause  there  set  to  work  with 
more  determination  than  ever.  Through  the  courtesy  and  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  Senior 
Captain  Thompson,  she  succeeded  in  having  police  officers  stationed 
at  the  gates  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  traffic.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  from  Wood- 
land Cemetery  was  also  carefully  guarded,  being  a  much  frequented 
route. 

As  expected,  the  material  soon  ceased  coming  in ;  so  many  ar- 
rests were  made,  and  followed  by  conviction,  that  men  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  sell  these  became  afraid  to  venture.  This  was  a  sorry 
time  for  research  workers  at  the  university.  Their  supply  gone, 
time  hung  heavy.  Newspapers  in  various  cities,  and  even  in  Eng- 
land, commented  on  the  situation.  Our  contention  was  proved ;  the 
supply  of  the  chief  laboratory  in  the  city  depended  upon  stolen 
property.  Further  proof  was  furnished  when,  the  guard  being  with- 
drawn for  certain  reasons,  the  supply  was  renewed. 

The  American  Anti- Vivisection  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  also 
used  other  methods :  the  displaying  of  posters  through  the  city  warn- 
ing residents  where  to  look  for  their  lost  pets,  and  notification  by 
fliers.  These  posters,  with  which,  as  a  medical  man  wrathfully  re- 
marked, the  city  was  "plastered,"  are  large  and  showy,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  the  point. 

The  wording  is  as  follows  : 

"Have  you  lost  your  dog  or  cat? 

"If  you  have,  act  promptly.  Do  not  be  content  with  advertising 
a  reward,  or  going  to  the  City  Pound.  If  your  animal  is  not  there, 
look  for  it  at  the  experimental  research  laboratories  of  the  medical 
schools. 

"Laboratories  which  practice  vivisection  buy  animals  for  the 
purpose  and  may  unwittingly  purchase  from  a  thief. 
"Lost  pets  have  been  recovered  from  such  places. 
"Yours  may  have  found  its  way  there. 

"Go  yourself,  and  go  quickly.  Once  on  the  vivisector's  table 
your  pet  is  done  for.  Go  yourself.  Do  not  write  or  telephone ;  you 
know  your  own  animal,  but  descriptions  may  prove  insufficient. 

"Notify  us  when  you  find  your  pet  and  where. 

"Answer  Anti-Vivisection  Society." 

Fliers  are  also  sent  to  the  medical  schools,  enclosing  adver- 
tisements of  lost  animals,  and  requesting  that  those  answering  to  the 
descriptions  shall  not  be  purchased.  Persons  advertising  receive  a 
warning  to  visit  the  laboratories  as  well  as  the  Pound  and  are 
provided  with  some  of  our  reading  matter.  Quite  a  similar  practice 
is,  I  believe,  followed  by  the  Maryland  Anti-Vivisection  Society. 
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But  all  this  agitation  could  not  be  carried  on  without  rousing 
bitter  resentment  in  our  opponents,  and  during  the  winter  of  1912 
this  took  definite  form  in  the  presentation  of  a  bill  in  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  requiring  all  Pounds  throughout  the  State  to 
sell  unredeemed  dogs  to  the  medical  men.  This  was  the  second 
attempt  of  the  kind,  though  the  first  demand,  made  many  years 
ago,  had  reference  only  to  the  Pound  in  Philadelphia.  As  on  that 
occasion  the  measure  was  completely  defeated,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  it  will  always  be  in  Pennsylvania.  Whenever  such  a 
transaction  occurs  as  the  withdrawal  from  a  humane  society  of  a 
contract  for  catching  and  caring  for  stray  animals,  or,  as  a  rule, 
wherever  a  Pound  is  under  other  management,  one  can  predict 
pretty  confidently  that  the  laboratories  will  draw  a  supply  from 
this  source. 

Such  a  calamity — the  loss  of  this  contract — has  befallen  the 
societies  in  Newark  and  Baltimore ;  in  the  latter  city  only  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  contract,  taken  from  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  is  to  go 
to  the  lowest  bidder.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  matter  will  be 
set  right. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Humane  Society  of  New  Jersey,  lo- 
cated in  Newark,  has  not  only  attended  to  the  Pound  work,  but  has 
had  under  observation  clogs  that  the  Board  of  Health  had  received, 
and  suspected  of  being  rabid.  I  will  quote  the  official  account  of 
this  work,  sent  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  Humane  Society. 

"Over  six  hundred  dogs  held  at  Shelter  for  observation  by 
order  of  Board  of  Health  during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  All 
these  recovered  from  any  suspicion  of  rabies  and  were  either  sent 
to  homes  or  killed." 

Report  of  present  Warden,  dating  since  January  1st,  1911: 

"One  dog  was  brought  by  owner  without  knowledge  of  Board 
of  Health  to  be  boarded  at  Shelter.  He  was  there  two  or  three  days 
and  died.  While  there  he  bit  an  attendant.  Dog  had  bitten  one  or 
two  persons  before  corning  to  Shelter.  Board  of  Health  ordered 
head  of  dog  to  be  sent  to  Pasteur  Department  of  City  Hospital  for 
examination.  Verdict  of  rabies.  Person  or  persons  bitten  before 
dog  was  brought  to  Shelter  received  Pasteur  treatment.  Our  at- 
tendant did  not  receive  such  treatment  and  did  not  get  rabies." 

"Another  dog  sent  to  Shelter  in  highly  sensitive  excited  condi- 
tion. Dr.  Corlies  found  no  symptoms  that  could  not  be  attributed 
to  other  diseases  than  hydrophobia.  Dog  died  before  removal  from 
ambulance.  ( He  was  examined  by  doctor  while  he  was  in  the  ambu- 
lance.) Head  sent  by  request  to  Board  of  Plealth  for  examination. 
Verdict,  rabies." 

Warden  also  says  that  in  about  six  or  seven  cases  he  killed  the 
animal  at  place  of  call.    These  heads  were  sent  by  order  of  Board 
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of  Health  for  examination  and  verdict  of  rabies  was  sent  in  every 
case. 

This  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Health  no  longer  exists, 
however,  and  one  cannot  help  shuddering  at  the  more  than  possible 
fate  of  these  dogs.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  strategy  of 
the  vivisector  in  obtaining  his  material  looks  sometimes  plausible 
enough  to  the  many,  though  transparent  it  may  be  to  the  few ;  but 
when  medical  men,  well  known  for  their  aptitude  in  vivisectional 
experiments,  offer  their  services  free  of  charge  for  the  benefit  of  an 
animal  hospital  in  any  city,  and  when  their  offer  is  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  management  of  the  hospital,  then  we  see  a  danger 
signal  as  plainly  as  if  a  veritable  red  flag  had  been  waved  in  our 
faces. 

The  fourth  main  source  of  supply,  that  furnished  by  foundling 
asylums  and  hospitals,  will  be  neither  questioned  nor  denied  by  any 
careful,  honest  reader  of  medical  periodicals.  The  two  best  known 
experiments  made  at  St.  Vincent's  Foundling  Asylum  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  little  children  were  inoculated  in  the  eye  with  tuberculin, 
experimentally ;  and  when  other  waifs  were  deliberately  given  a 
form  of  contagious  wart  as  an  experiment ;  and  also  the  inoculations 
practiced  by  Dr.  Noguchi,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  upon  chil- 
dren contributed  from  different  hospitals  in  New  York  City,  stand 
out  prominently  in  the  list  of  these  atrocities.  They  go  far  toward 
showing  that  victimization  of  the  helpless  is  the  watch-word  of 
vivisection. 

It  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  every  reform  movement  that  the 
particular  evil  which  it  combats  must  assume  certain  definite  pro- 
portions, becoming  a  menace  to  morals,  health  or  property  before 
popular  support  can  be  enlisted  against  it.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
crusade  against  vivisection  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  warfare  against 
the  liquor  traffic  or  child  labor ;  as  true  as  it  was  concerning  the 
struggle  against  slavery.  To-day  the  vivisection  craze  has  increased 
to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  we  may  begin  to  look  for  popular 
sympathy  in  our  efforts  against  it,  provided  our  efforts  are  suffi- 
ciently radical.  The  time  has  come  for  the  most  radical  and  pro- 
gressive campaign  if  we  wish  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  of  accomplishing  this  end  is  the  cutting 
down  of  the  vivisectors'  supply.  It  is  one  of  the  swiftest  means  of 
diminishing  vivisection,  that  is,  rendering  it  difficult  or  impossible, 
by  reason  of  existing  conditions. 

Practical  work  of  this  kind  must  accompany  our  legislative 
efforts  and  other  agitation  if  we  are  to  be  truly  efficient.  It  is  high 
time  that  this  problem  should  be  more  strongly  dealt  with  in  all 
cities  and  towns.  This  call  is  just  as  urgent  as  is  the  necessity  for 
holding  meetings  or  publishing  literature,  and  the  society  which  does 
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not,  in  some  way,  persistently  and  systematically  notify  the  public 
of  the  illegal  traffic  that  is  being  carried  on  and  endeavor  directly 
to  minimize  or  entirely  cut  off  the  supply  of  laboratory  material,  is 
missing  a  golden  opportunity  which,  properly  handled,  will  prove 
one  of  the  best  short  cuts  to  the  abolition  of  vivisection,  the  goal 
toward  which  every  true-hearted  anti-vivisectionist  must  ultimately 
strive. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  11th,  1913—10:30  A.  M. 

PRAYER 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Earl  Cranston,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Bishop   M.  E.  Church,  Washington. 

ADDRESS 

VACCINATION  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  ANIMAL  AND 
HUMAN  EXPERIMENTATION. 
Porter  F.  Cope,  Esq. 

ADDRESS 

HUMANE  EDUCATION. 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lovell. 

ADDRESS 

DISCOVERING  DARWIN. 
Professor  J.  Howard  Moore. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION-3.00  P.  M. 

ADDRESS 

ANIMAL  PROTECTION  vs.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 

MORALS. 
Miss  Lind-af-Hageby. 

ADDRESS 

THE  DANGER  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  HUMAN  BEINGS. 
The  Hon.  Henry  E.  Lanius. 
State  Assembly,  Pennsylvania. 
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ADDRESS 
VIVISECTION  FOR  FOOD  AND  FURS. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  L.  Sharpe. 
President  of  the  Millenium  Guild,  Boston. 

ADDRESS 

THE  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  VIVISECTION 
LABORATORIES. 
Miss  Katharine  S.  Nicholson. 

ADDRESS 

THE  MEDICINE  OF  THE  FUTURE:  DIETOTHERAPY. 
Professor  Augustin  Levanzin,  A.B.,  Ph.C,  LL.B. 


President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  have  tried,  in  selecting  our 
speakers  for  this  Congress  to  enlist  voices  that  carry  authority,  and 
we  have,  in  our  first  speaker  to-day,  Mr.  Porter  F.  Cope,  an  authority 
of  the  first  rank.  He  bears  a  name  that  has  long-  been  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  science.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
introduce  Mr.  Cope,  who  will  speak  on 

VACCINATION  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  ANIMAL  AND 
HUMAN  EXPERIMENTATION. 

Porter  F.  Cope. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  has  been  a  notable 
experience  to  me,  as  it  doubtless  has  been  to  all  of  you,  to  attend 
this  Congress — the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  America.  Here  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  representatives  of  various 
degrees  of  opinion  hostile  to  vivisection,  yet  a  spirit  of  unity  has 
guided  our  deliberations,  for  while  we  may  differ  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  evils  of  vivisection  and  also  as  to  whether  its  practice  should 
be  merely  restricted  or  altogether  abolished,  yet  we  all  have  one 
object  in  view — the  advocacy  of  a  consistent  opposition  to  all  forms 
of  cruelty  to  animals. 

The  question  was  asked  here  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  during  the 
discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Rowley's  address  on  Slaughter 
House  Reform,  "Why  do  anti-vivisectionists  not  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  opposing  the  atrocities  now  being  perpetrated  upon  the 
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Jews  in  Russia?"  Questions  such  as  this  are,  indeed,  not  infre- 
quently asked,  for  there  are  many  persons  who  imagine  that  there  is 
an  inherent  inconsistency  in  the  anti-vivisection  movement  and  some 
who  would  have  it  appear  that  such  an  inconsistency  exists.  The 
answer  to  the  question  is,  however,  plain,  and  it  is  this :  You  can- 
not be  inspired  to  oppose  cruelty  in  any  one  form  unless  you  pos- 
sess such  motives  and  sentiments  as  must  necessarily  lead  you  to 
oppose  cruelty  in  every  other  form. 

During  countless  centuries  of  human  barbarism — the  centuries 
that  left  no  record  of  any  movement  against  cruelty  to  animals — 
atrocities  that  beggar  description  were  perpetrated  in  many  coun- 
tries, not  only  upon  the  Jews  but  also  upon  the  inmates  of  prisons 
and  insane  asylums.  The  movements  against  these  various  atroci- 
ties, when  they  came,  were  contemporaneous  movements,  as  they 
necessarily  had  to  be ;  and  their  inception  was  actually  coincidental 
with  the  beginning  of  the  animal  protection  movement,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  received  its  first  great  impulse  when  Lord  Erskine, 
in  the  British  Parliament,  one  hundred  years  ago,  gave  voice  to  tht 
sentiment  that  animals  have  rights. 

It  is  usual  for  men  to  be  opposed  to  cruelty  when  they  are 
themselves  the  sufferers  from  it,  when  it  is  their  own  class  that  is 
hit,  or  their  own  religion,  or  their  own  rights ;  but  such  men  cannot 
with  good  grace  lay  claim  to  being  inspired  by  motives  other  than 
those  of  narrow  self-interest  if  they  are  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
of  animals.  People  who  really  have  humane  instincts  are  impelled 
by  their  own  very  nature  to  become  propagandists  of  the  rights  of 
all  sentient  beings ;  for  they  do  not,  like  some,  desire  justice  only 
for  themselves,  protection  only  for  their  own  interests — because 
their  own  ox  has  been  gored — but  want  justice  for  all,  liberty  for 
all,  mercy  for  all,  equally. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  spiritual  union  between  the  anti-vivisection 
and  animal  protection  movement  and  every  movement  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  beings  from  cruelty,  for  all  these  movements  are 
inspired  by  like  sentiments  and  tend  in  the  same  direction.  So 
actual  is  this  union,  that  it  may  be  truthfully  asserted  that  if  there 
were  no  opposition  to  vivisection,  but  little  consideration  would  be 
shown  for  the  unfortunate  and  weaker  members  of  society,  and 
cruelty  and  every  other  conceivable  form  of  injustice  would  fill 
the  whole  world  with  woe.  It  is  because  the  public  conscience  is 
acquiring  the  capacity  to  become  aroused  against  such  evils  as  are 
involved  in  the  practice  of  vivisection,  that  the  future  holds  forth 
the  promise  that  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  shall  cease,  that  the 
great  social  and  economic  problems  agitating  society  shall  be  settled 
according  to  just  and  humane  principles,  that  ultimately  the  red 
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hand  of  war  shall  be  stayed.  To  use  an  illustration  fresh  in  mem- 
ory, the  sympathy  recently  so  generally  manifested  for  the  Mexican 
refugees  while  they  struggled  across  the  hot  sands  of  the  desert 
during  their  terrible  march  from  Chihuahua  to  the  border  of  the 
United  States,  would  have  been  impossible  had  humanity  been  in- 
capable of  responding  to  those  sentiments  of  pity  of  which  the  anti- 
vivisection  movement  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  expression. 

Now  there  is  another  feature  of  the  various  anti-cruelty  move- 
ments to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  by  way  of  introduction,  before 
taking  up  the  relation  which  the  vaccination  question  bears  to  them. 
The  essential  unity  of  these  movements  must  necessarily  result  in 
all  of  them  being  brought  into  conflict,  sooner  or  later,  with  any 
medical  practice  which  is  dependent  upon  animal  or  human  experi- 
mentation involving  cruelty. 

In  as  far  as  the  existence  of  any  medical  practice  is  dependent 
upon  cruelty,  the  consistent  anti-vivisectionist  must  regard  it  as  a 
product  of  false  science,  that  is  to  say,  a  product  of  science  which 
is  out  of  harmony  with  sound  philosophy  and  religion ;  and  I  use 
the  word  religion  in  a  broad  sense,  for  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run 
all  of  us,  no  matter  what  our  creed  or  lack  of  creed  may  be,  stand 
for  the  maintenance  of  principles  such  as  we  conceive  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  ideals  of  a  spirit  that  works  for  universal  good. 

The  spirit  that  inspires  false  science  and  the  spirit  that  animates 
cruelty  in  any  of  its  forms  is  one  and  the  same  spirit,  and  just  as 
there  is  a  spiritual  union  among  the  opponents  of  all  false  and 
wicked  things,  there  is  also  a  spiritual  union  among  those  who 
maintain  them. 

Though  inspired  by  the  same  spirit,  there  are,  however,  two 
kinds  of  wickedness.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  kind  of  wick- 
edness that  frankly  confesses  its  evil  character,  and  on  the  other, 
that  insidious  and  therefore  more  dangerous  kind  that  masks  itself 
behind  the  pretense  of  being  good  or  that  deceives  itself  into  believ- 
ing that  it  is  good.  History  furnishes  many  examples  of  this  sec- 
ond kind  of  wickedness,  such  as  the  martyrdom  visited  upon  the 
Christians  in  pagan  Rome  even  during  the  reign  of  the  enlightened 
and  virtuous  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  infliction  of  tortures  in  the  name 
of  religion  during  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  the  long-continued  con- 
donement  by  the  nations  of  Christendom  of  the  horrors  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  In  our  own  age,  vivisection  and  vaccination 
are  conspicuous  examples,  so  that  in  discussing  them,  to-day,  I  am 
speaking  of  that  particular  kind  of  wickedness  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  being  insidious  and  therefore  the  more  dangerous  kind. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  many  thousands  of  thoroughly  honest 
and  conscientious  physicians  who  believe  in  vivisection  and  vacci- 
nation ;  for  the  power  of  evil  to  deceive  is  great,  and  in  medical 
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matters  the  influence  of  education  and  professional  environment 
favor  the  perpetuation  of  error  at  least  as  much  as  they  favor  the 
ascertainment  of  truth.  If  a  physician  has  been  taught  to  believe 
that  numerous  and  important  benefits  have  been  derived  from  vivi- 
section and  vaccination,  his  mental  faculties  will  stubbornly  seek  to 
justify  those  practices  even  though  they  may  be  obnoxious  to  his 
moral  nature.  To  overcome  the  influence  of  such  teaching  is  no 
easy  task,  yet  it  can  be  overcome  by  the  plain  logic  of  facts ;  and 
what  I  shall  have  to  say  to  you  to-day  in  relation  to  vaccination 
will  be  along  the  line  of  an  endeavor  to  clear  away  certain  mis- 
conceptions concerning  its  origin  and  character  which  have  been 
perpetuated  in  the  education  of  medical  practitioners. 

One  could  speak  on  the  vaccination  question  for  a  week  or 
could  study  it  for  years  without  exhausting  the  subject,  for  in  the 
entire  domain  of  science  there  is  no  more  controversial  question. 
Thousands  of  volumes,  pamphlets  and  articles  on  vaccination  have 
been  published,  in  many  languages,  and  elaborate  researches  into 
its  origin,  nature  and  effects  have  been  pursued,  yet  far  less  is  known 
than  is  unknown  in  regard  to  vaccination ;  indeed,  what  is  known 
may  be  likened  to  the  pebbles  on  a  beach,  and  what  is  unknown, 
to  its  sands. 

All  the  commercialized  false  science,  blinding  prejudice,  mis- 
education  and  ignorance  that  are  back  of  vivisection  are  equally 
back  of  vaccination  and  every  other  form  of  inoculation.  Indeed, 
the  whole  system  of  serum  therapy,  whether  applied  to  animals  or 
human  beings,  is  essentially  fallacious,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  harmful.  For  example,  take  the  inoculations  for 
the  prevention  of  hog  cholera,  anthrax  and  sheep-smallpox,  in  the 
case  of  animals,  and  the  inoculation  of  smallpox,  in  the  case  of 
human  beings.  They  have  served  to  perpetuate  the  diseases  they 
were  designed  to  prevent. 

Hog  cholera  has  been  in  existence  in  the  United  States  for 
nearly  eighty  years,  and  has  in  recent  years  become  very  preva- 
lent. There  is  a  form  of  "vaccination"- — improperly  so-called — 
against  this  disease.  It  consists  of  inoculation  with  a  serum,  which 
is  prepared  in  this  way :  A  hog  which  is  immune  to  the  disease 
is  injected  with  large  amounts  of  blood  drawn  from  hogs  sick  with 
hog  cholera.  After  a  week  or  so,  blood  is  drawn  from  the  animal, 
by  cutting  off  the  end  of  its  tail.  The  process  is  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  a  week,  after  which  the  hog  is  usually 
bled  to  death  from  the  carotid  artery.  The  blood  obtained  in  this 
manner  is  subsequently  deprived  of  its  fibrin  and  mixed  with  an 
antiseptic,  after  which  it  is  put  up  in  sterile  bottles  and  ready  for  use. 
This  defibrinated  blood,  as  it  is  called,  constitutes  the  serum  or 
"vaccine"  that  is  used  for  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera.  Persons 
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who  are  addicted  to  a  pork  diet  doubtless  frequently  partake  of  it 
with  their  meals. 

The  active  principle  of  the  hog  cholera  serum  is  the  living 
germs  of  hog  cholera  which  it  contains,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
extraordinary  process  I  have  described  to  render  these  germs  aviru- 
lent,  that  is,  to  deprive  them  of  their  virulence.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  scientific  world,  however,  and  even  admitted  by  pro- 
ducers of  this  serum  and  advocates  of  its  use,  that  the  serum  has 
frequently  "gone  wrong"  and  instead  of  preventing  hog  cholera  has 
given  rise  to  outbreaks  of  the  disease.  In  Canada,  the  Government 
became  so  skeptical  regarding  this  serum  that  its  importation  into 
the  Dominion  was  prohibited. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  anthrax  serum  or  "vac- 
cine" sometimes  produces  virulent  anthrax  instead  of  giving  pro- 
tection against  the  disease.  On  July  10,  1911,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  published  a  dispatch  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  announc- 
ing that  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  had  just  paid  $2,115 
to  four  farmers  of  Blackbird  Hundred  because  of  the  death  from 
anthrax  of  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  despatch  stated  that 
the  death  of  the  animals  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  "vaccine" 
was  too  strong. 

In  Germany,  the  inoculation  of  sheep  against  sheep-smallpox 
was  long  practised,  but  in  1880  it  was  forbidden,  upon  the  initiative 
of  Virchow,  who  afterwards  said :  "Protective  vaccination  has  been 
abandoned  for  animals.  Where  protective  vaccination  is  not  prac- 
tised smallpox  has  ceased." 

The  immediate  progenitor  of  the  vaccination  system  was  small- 
pox inoculation,  which  was  introduced  into  England  from  Turkey 
in  1721.  By  means  of  this  practice  smallpox  was  made  extensively 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  civilized  world  during  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  smallpox  inoculation  consisted  in 
nothing  less  than  the  intentional  transplanting  of  the  living  germs  of 
smallpox  in  the  blood  of  the  people.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  suggested  a  substitute  for 
smallpox  inoculation.  This  suggestion  of  Jenner's  gave  rise  to  the 
English  system  of  cowpoxing,  which  was  afterward  called  "vacci- 
nation ;"  and  from  vaccination  eventually  evolved  the  modern 
practice  of  serum  therapy. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  in  recent  years  to  uphold 
the  pretensions  of  serum  therapy  is  based  upon  statistical  evidence 
of  alleged  benefits  derived  from  its  application  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria.  For  example,  you  are  told  that  under  the  antitoxin 
treatment  the  case  fatality  of  diphtheria  has  declined — in  other 
words,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  has  been  lessened  by 
the  treatment.    In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
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to  a  chart  published  in  a  report  presented  by  the  Serum  Institute 
of  Tokyo,  giving  in  graphic  form  the  results  of  the  Japanese  ex- 
perience with  diphtheria  for  seven  years  before  the  introduction 
of  antitoxin  and  for  seven  years  after  its  introduction.  (See  Plate 
I.)  Upon  examining  this  chart  you  will  find  that  it  is  indeed  true 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  cases,  before  the 
introduction  of  antitoxin,  was  much  larger  than  the  proportion  was 
after  its  introduction ;  but  you  will  also  observe  that  in  every  year 
after  its  introduction  the  actual  number  of  deaths  was  much  larger 
than  in  any  year  before  its  introduction,  and  that  after  1895 — the 
year  in  which  antitoxin  was  introduced — the  number  of  cases  in- 
creased enormously. 

During  the  seven  years  (1889-1895)  immediately  preceding  the 
introduction  of  antitoxin,  the  cases  of  diphtheria  in  Japan  numbered 
30,039  and  the  deaths  from  diphtheria  in  Japan  numbered  16,571, 
making  the  case  fatality-rate  about  55  per  cent.  During  the  seven 
years  (1896-1902)  immediately  following  the  introduction  of  anti- 
toxin, the  cases  numbered  112,588,  and  the  deaths,  36,356,  making 
the  case  fatality-rate  about  32  per  cent.  From  these  statistics  Jap- 
anese officialdom  drew  the  conclusion  that  antitoxin  had  reduced 
the  case  fatality  of  diphtheria  23  per  cent.,  but  it  really  had  done 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  figuring-out  of  a  lower  percentage  of  case 
fatality  under  the  antitoxin  treatment  was  merely  the  result  of  a 
new  statistical  method,  by  which  all  cases  of  sore  throat,  however 
mild,  that  were  subjected  to  the  antitoxin  treatment,  were  classed 
as  cases  of  diphtheria.  Bacteriological  tests  were  substituted  for 
clinical  diagnosis,  and  presto ! — the  number  of  cases  showed  an  in- 
crease of  about  275  per  cent.,  outstripping  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  by  the  margin  of  154  per  cent.,  and  serum  therapists 
deceived  themselves  into  believing  that  antitoxin  was  the  winner 
in  the  race  with  death.  But  the  fact  was  that  instead  of  16,571 
persons  dying  from  diphtheria  without  antitoxin,  36,656  died  from 
diphtheria  with  antitoxin,  the  absolute  mortality  from  diphtheria, 
after  antitoxin  was  introduced,  increasing  more  than  121  per  cent. ! 

The  real  significance  of  the  Japanese  experience  with  diphtheria 
was  indicated  by  Mr.  John  Pitcairn  in  his  report  as  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Vaccination  Commission  of  1911.  After 
quoting  official  statements  showing  that  between  1885  and  1907 
more  than  ninety-seven  million  vaccinations  were  performed  in 
Japan,  Mr.  Pitcairn  found  it  interesting  to  note  the  coincidental  in- 
crease of  diphtheria  and  certain  other  diseases  as  vaccination  was 
enforced. 

The  circumstances  under  which  diphtheria  became  a  constantly 
prevalent  disease  in  England  are  also  worthy  of  mention.  The 
first  English  compulsory  vaccination  law,  requiring  the  vaccination 
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of  infants,  was  enacted  and  put  in  force  in  1853,  and  it  was  in  Eng- 
land in  1855  that  diphtheria  for  the  first  time  crept  into  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  mortality  reports  of  any  country,  diphtheria,  and 
a  fatal  form  of  sore  throat,  "cynanche  maligna,"  causing  a  total  of 
385  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  in  that  year.  In  1856  the  deaths 
were  603 ;  in  1857,  1,583 ;  in  1858,  6,606,  and  in  1859,  when  the  two 
diseases  were  given  a  separate  column  in  the  Reports  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General, under  the  common  designation  of  diphtheria,  the 
deaths  were  9,587.  And  as  for  our  own  country,  persons  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Civil 
War  will  perhaps  recall  how  generally  the  American  public  then 
regarded  diphtheria  and  other  forms  of  malignant  sore  throat  as 
new  diseases.  Under  various  names  malignant  sore  throat  had 
been  known  to  the  medical  profession  from  very  early  times,  but 
its  general  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  globe  during  the  later 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  pathol- 
ogist Hirsch,  "was  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  pestilence." 

Two  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  inoculation  sys- 
tem have  been  the  part  it  has  thus  played  in  spreading  diseases  and 
its  intimate  association  with  animal  and  human  experimentation. 

Writing  of  the  plague  which  scourged  Rome  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Roman  historian  Dion  Cassius 
relates  that  many  died,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  over  nearly  the  whole 
Empire,  through  the  practice  of  miscreants,  who,  on  being  paid  for 
doing  so,  by  means  of  small  poisoned  needles  communicated  the 
horrid  infection  so  extensively  that  no  computation  could  be  made 
of  the  number  that  perished. 

Coming  down  to  modern  times,  we  find  the  world  fearful  of 
possible  lurking  dangers  in  the  inoculation  system  and  seeking  to 
guard  against  such  dangers  by  experimental  means,  when  the  sys- 
tem again  came  into  vogue,  in  the  form  of  smallpox  inoculation, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  form  of  vaccination.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  when  smallpox  inoculation  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  she  did  not 
"try  it  on  the  dog"  first,  but  had  her  own  children  used  for  the 
experimental  material.  At  the  behest  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  six 
condemned  criminals  were  inoculated  next,  then  six  charity  chil- 
dren, and  then  five  hospital  children  from  eight  to  fourteen  weeks 
of  age.  Finally,  the  Princess  had  her  own  children  inoculated. 
And  cow-pox  inoculation,  or  vaccination,  was  introduced  in  much 
the  same  way. 

The  original  promoter  of  vaccination,  Dr.  Edward  Jenner, 
made  his  first  experiment  in  1789,  upon  his  son  Edward,  his  first- 
born, an  infant  of  eighteen  months,  inoculating  the  child  with  swine- 
pox— a  disease  which,  by  the  way,  had  nothing  to  do  with  swine, 
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but  was  a  variety  of  smallpox  that  left  no  marks.  The  subject  of 
this  experiment  never  became  robust  and  developed  a  rather  de- 
fective understanding,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  died  of 
pulmonary  consumption. 

For  his  second  experiment,  Jenner  selected  James  Phipps,  a 
healthy  boy,  aged  about  eight  years.  From  the  fact  that  no  men- 
tion of  the  child's  parentage  is  made  in  the  accounts  of  the  experi- 
ment, it  seems  probable  that  he  was  a  foundling  or  orphan  in  a 
public  poor-house,  with  no  one  to  protect  him.  On  May  14,  1796, 
Jenner  inserted  in  the  boy's  arm  matter  taken  from  "a  large  pus- 
tulous sore"  on  the  hand  of  a  dairymaid,  Sarah  Nelmes,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Jenner,  had  been  infected  with  cow-pox  by  her  master's 
cows.  Twenty  years  or  so  later,  Jenner  exclaimed  to  his  friend  Dr. 
John  Baron,  while  traveling  with  him  through  a  country  lane— 
"Oh!  there  is  poor  Phipps.  I  wish  you  could  see  him;  he  has 
been  very  unwell  lately,  and  I  am  afraid  he  has  got  tuberqles  in  the 
lungs.  He  was  recently  inoculated  for  smallpox,  I  believe  for  the 
twentieth  time,  and  all  without  effect."  Phipps  was  then  living  in 
a  miserable  place,  but  Jenner  subsequently  had  a  cottage  built 
for  him— as  we  are  informed  by  Baron  in  his  Life  of  Jenner— and 
its  little  garden  was  laid  out  and  stocked  with  roses  from  Jenner's 
own  shrubbery,  under  his  personal  superintendence. 

Jenner's  third  experiment  was  performed  upon  a  child  five 
years  of  age,  John  Baker  by  name,  an  inmate  of  a  parish  work- 
house. In  March,  1798,  Jenner  inoculated  the  boy  on  the  arm 
with  matter  taken  from  a  pustule  on  the  hand  of  a  farm  servant, 
Thomas  Virgoe,  who  had  been  infected  with  the  filthy  horse  dis- 
ease known  as  "the  grease,"  while  washing  the  sore  heels  of  a  mare. 
Jenner  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  subsequent  effects 
of  horse-grease  when  propagated  from  one  human  being  to  another. 
Would  "the  grease"  when  so  transmitted  evolve  into  smallpox,  or 
would  it  gradually  assume  qualities  similar  to  those  attributed  to 
cow-pox  and  become  protective  against  smallpox?  This  was  prob- 
ablv  the  question  that  arose  in  Jenner's  inquiring  and  imaginative 
mind,  and  he  saw  no  harm  in  placing  a  little  child's  life  in  peril  for 
the  gratification  of  his  curiosity  and  the  discovery  of  new  facts  in 
science. 

But  what  became  of  John  Baker?  From  the  account  of  the 
boy's  case  given  in  the  "Inquiry,"  Jenner's  famous  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1798,  we  learn  that  Jenner  intended  to  inoculate 
him  with  smallpox  as  a  test  to  determine  whether  or  not  his  pre- 
vious inoculation  with  horse-grease  had  rendered  him  insusceptible 
to  smallpox  infection.  "This  would  now  have  been  effected,"  wrote 
Jenner,  "but  the  boy  was  rendered  unfit  for  inoculation  from  hav- 
ing felt  the  effects  of  a  contagious  fever  in  a  work -house,  soon  after 
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this  experiment  was  made."  With  this  vague  statement,  the  ac- 
count ends,  and  we  find  no  more  definite  information  in  regard  to 
the  final  outcome  of  this  experiment  until  we  read  a  foot-note  in  an 
obscure  place  in  Jenner's  "Further  Observations,"  which  was  pub- 
lished about  a  year  after  the  "Inquiry."  From  this  foot-note  we 
learn  that  before  Jenner  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  what 
effects  would  have  been  produced  by  the  matter  of  smallpox,  "the 
boy  unfortunately  died." 

Jenner's  experimental  inoculations  of  children  with  the  viruses 
of  swine-pox,  cow-pox  and  horse-grease  were  made  while  he  was 
casting  about  for  a  substitute  for  smallpox  inoculation,  the  evil 
effects  of  which  he  had  experienced  in  his  own  person  in  his  child- 
hood. While  pursuing  his  researches,  he  became  convinced  that 
the  domestication  of  animals  had  proved  a  prolific  source  of  diseases 
among  men,  and  this  conviction  he  repeatedly  expressed  in  con- 
versation with  his  friends  and  in  his  published  writings.  As  early 
as  1787,  if  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  his  biographer  Baron, 
Jenner  had  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  smallpox,  for  Baron  relates  that  in  that  year  Jenner  took  his 
nephew  George  into  the  stable  with  him  and  showed  the  nephew 
a  horse  with  diseased  heels.  "There,"  said  Jenner,  pointing  to  the 
horse's  heels,  "is  the  source  of  smallpox.  I  have  much  to  say  on 
that  subject,  which  I  hope  in  due  time  to  give  to  the  world."  And 
it  was  but  a  step  further  for  this  extraordinary  theory  of  the  origin 
of  smallpox  to  suggest  to  a  mind  such  as  Jenner's  the  idea  that 
inoculation  with  a  modified  form  of  horse-grease  might  be  used  for 
the  propagation  of  a  modified  form  of  smallpox  and  that  this 
modified  form  of  smallpox  might  prove  to  be  the  substitute  for 
smallpox  inoculation  which  he  was  seeking  to  discover. 

In  the  year  1796,  while  Jenner  was  still  engrossed  in  specula- 
tions concerning  the  disease-producing  potentialities  of  horse- 
grease,  but  before  he  performed  his  fatal  experiment  on  the  child 
John  Baker,  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the  natural  history  of  cow-pox. 
The  paper  was  intended  for  submission  to  the  Royal  Society,  but 
being  rejected  by  the  Society's  Council,  was  published  by  the 
author  himself — in  June,  1798 — in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  with 
numerous  alterations  and  additions,  and  under  the  somewhat  pre- 
tentious title  of  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Variolae  Vaccinae,  a  Disease  discovered  in  some  of  the  Western 
Counties  of  England,  particularly  Gloucestershire,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Cow  Pox."  From  this  pamphlet  and  the  original 
paper  we  are  able  to  gain  a  fairly  complete  conception  of  Jenner's 
theories  respecting  the  nature  of  horse-grease  and  the  relation  of 
horse-grease  to  cow-pox  and  other  diseases — theories  which  are 
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worthy  of  careful  examination,  as  in  the  light  of  present-day  knowl- 
edge they  exhibit  vaccination  in  its  true  character  as  a  filthy  and 
unscientific  rite,  with  almost  infinite  possibilities  for  the  breeding  of 
disgusting  and  dangerous  diseases. 

It  was  Jenner's  belief  that  horse-grease  was  not  only  the  source 
of  smallpox  but  that  it  was  also  the  source  of  cow-pox,  for  which 
disease  he  therefore  assumed  the  Latin  name,  Variolar  Vaccina?, 
which  he  applied  to  it  in  the  title  of  his  published  "Inquiry,"  mean- 
ing, literally,  "smallpox  of  the  cow,"  or  "cow-smallpox."  Particles 
of  infectious  matter,  adhering  to  the  hands  of  a  farm  servant  who 
had  been  engaged  in  applying  dressings  to  the  sore  heels  of  a  horse 
affected  with  "the  grease,"  being  carried  to  the  teats  of  a  cow  when 
the  same  servant,  without  taking  the  precaution  of  cleansing  his 
hands,  also  engaged  in  the  process  of  milking,  gave  rise  to  a  disease 
of  the  teats  and  udder  of  the  cow.  This  disease  was  the  "true" 
cow-pox.    Such  was  Jenner's  theory. 

Jenner's  originality,  as  disclosed  in  his  earliest  writings  on  the 
subject  of  cow-pox,  lay  in  his  novel  theory  of  the  genesis  of  small- 
pox and  cow-pox  in  the  filthy  "grease"  of  the  horse,  in  his  claim 
that  the  person  who  had  been  affected  with  cow-pox  was  "forever 
after  secure  from  the  infection  of  the  smallpox,"  and  in  his  sug- 
gestion that  a  mode  of  inoculation  might  be  introduced  preferable  to 
smallpox  inoculation,  especially  among  those  families,  which,  from 
previous  circumstances,  might  be  judged  to  be  predisposed  to 
have  smallpox  unfavorably.  His  theory  that  cow-pox  was  smallpox 
of  the  cow  became  a  dogma  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  course 
of  time  and  is  adhered  to  even  to  this  day.  Physicians  declare  that 
when  a  person  is  vaccinated  he  is  merely  given  a  mild  form  of 
smallpox,  and  upon  that  assumption  they  are  contented  to  base 
their  justification  of  vaccination.  But  Jenner  went  much  further, 
for  according  to  his  belief  smallpox  and  cow-pox  were  by  no  means 
the  only  diseases  traceable  to  horse-grease.  Indeed,  he  carried  his 
pathological  speculations  to  a  point  where  they  culminated  in  the 
theory  that  horse-grease  was  the  source  of  many  of  the  infectious 
fevers  of  man  and  many  other  contagious  diseases.  "The  measles, 
the  scarlet  fever,  and  the  ulcerous  sore  throat  with  a  spotted  skin," 
and  likewise  "the  yaws  and  the  syphilis,"  he  conjectured,  might  all 
have  sprung  from  the  same  source — the  morbid  matter  generated  in 
the  swollen  and  inflamed  heels  of  horses  sick  with  "the  grease."  Yet 
it  was  nothing  less  than  this  veritable  quintessence  of  disease  that 
he  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  blood — the  life-stream — of  human 
beings,  to  protect  them  against  smallpox !  And  it  was  to  this  horse- 
grease  that  he  still  turned  for  a  sovereign  remedy  even  twenty 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  "Inquiry,"  declaring  it,  in  1818, 
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to  be  "the  only  true  and  genuine  life-preserving  fluid."  Would  it 
be  possible  for  inconsistency  to  go  further? 

The  appearances  presented  by  cow-pox  strongly  indicate  the 
septic  character  of  the  disease.  For  particularly  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  these  appearances  we  are  indebted  to  Clayton,  a  veterinary 
surgeon  of  Gloucester,  who  gave  an  account  of  cow-pox  a  few 
months  after  Jenner  published  his  "Inquiry,"  and  to  Robert  Ceely, 
who,  forty  years  later,  observed  the  disease  in  the  Vale  of  Ayles- 
bury and  wrote  a  classical  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

Clayton's  account  showed  that  the  cow-pox  "begins  with  white 
specks  upon  the  cow's  teats,  which,  in  process  of  time,  ulcerate,  and 
if  not  stopped,  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  teats,  giving 
the  cow  excruciating  pain ;  that  if  this  disease  is  suffered  to  continue 
for  some  time,  it  degenerates  into  ulcers,  exuding  a  malignant  and 
highly  corrosive  matter ;  but  this  generally  arises  from  neglect  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease,  or  from  some  other  cause  he 
cannot  explain ;  that  this  disease  has  not  a  regular  process  of  com- 
mencing and  terminating  without  a  remedy,  because,  if  not  attended 
to,  it  would  end  in  a  mortification  of  the  teats,  and  probably  death 
of  the  animal ;  that  this  disease  may  arise  from  any  cause  irritating 
or  excoriating  the  teats,  but  the  teats  are  often  chapped  without 
the  cow-pox  succeeding." 

The  further  progress  of  cow-pox,  if  neglected  and  allowed  to 
follow  its  natural  course,  was  vividly  portrayed  by  Ceely.  Refer- 
ring to  the  cow's  teats,  Ceely  stated  that  "large  black  solid  crusts, 
often  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  are  to  be  seen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  these  organs,  some  firmly  adherent  to  a  raw  elevated 
base,  others  partially  detached  from  a  raw,  red,  and  bleeding  sur- 
face ;  many  denuded,  florid,  red,  ulcerated  surfaces,  with  small  cen- 
tral sloughs  secreting  pus  and  exuding  blood,  the  teats  exceedingly 
tender,  hot  and  swollen." 

While  defenders  of  vaccination  now  freely  admit  the  septic 
character  of  the  cow-pox  lesions  described  by  Ceely,  they  attribute 
the  effects  found  in  these  lesions  to  secondary  infection,  and  not 
to  the  cow-pox  itself.  This  was  the  attitude  taken  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  1912,  while  testifying 
before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Vaccination  Commission.  Dr.  Welch 
thought  that  it  was  an  unjust  interpretation  to  pretend  that  the  gan- 
grenous and  ulcerous  lesions  of  cow-pox  described  by  Ceely  were 
the  effects  of  the  disease.  But  the  very  essence  of  cow-pox  is  septic 
infection,  for  if  there  were  no  septic  infection  there  would  be  no 
cow-pox.  Cows  kept  under  sanitary  conditions  do  not  generate 
cow-pox. 

It  is  a  present-day  fashion  in  medical  circles  to  decry  Tenner's 
theory  that  the  source  of  the  "true"  cow-pox  is  horse-grease.  But 
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when  we  consider  the  putridity  of  "the  grease,"  its  nastiness  and 
filthiness,  its  power  to  corrode  and  rot  the  flesh  of  animals  and  men, 
and  its  highly  offensive  stench,  it  becomes  easy  and  natural  for  us 
to  trace  an  analogy  between  its  effects  as  observed  in  the  horse  and 
the  effects  not  uncommonly  seen  in  the  sores  produced  by  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  virus  of  cow-pox  in  human  beings.  The  whole  truth 
in  regard  to  the  generation  of  cow-pox  probably  is  that  the  blood- 
poisoning  attributes  of  the  disease  are  derivable  from  a  variety  of 
unrelated  sources,  of  which  horse-grease  may  be  one.  "Cow-pox" 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  generic  term,  including  a 
number  of  diseases  of  more  or  less  diverse  origin,  but  possessing 
one  quality  in  common — putrescence.  The  real  source  of  cow-pox 
is  the  morbid  poisons  produced  by  animal  matter  undergoing  the 
processes  of  decomposition.  The  underlying  principle  of  cow-pox 
inoculation  is  the  introduction  of  these  poisons,  in  an  attenuated 
form,  into  the  human  blood.  "This  is  blood  assassination,  and 
like  a  murderer's  knife." 

An  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  cow-pox  can  only  be 
gained  from  knowledge  of  the  effects  the  disease  produces  when  it 
runs  its  natural  course  in  the  cow  or  when  it  is  communicated  di- 
rectly from  the  cow  to  the  human  being.  According  to  many 
eminent  scientists  these  effects  are  indicative  of  an  analogy  between 
cow-pox  and  syphilis. 

When  the  hand  of  a  milker  is  infected  with  cow-pox,  eating 
sores  appear  at  the  points  of  infection,  the  surrounding  tissues 
become  swollen  and  inflamed,  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  the  glands 
in  the  arm-pit,  commonly  become  tender,  and  constitutional  disturb- 
ances are  apt  to  ensue.  But  when  the  virus  of  cow-pox  is  passed 
through  a  human  series — as  in  the  practice  of  arm-to-arm  vaccina- 
tion— or  when  it  is  modified,  or  "managed,"  by  laboratory  methods, 
and  artificially  transmitted  through  a  series  of  calves,  the  original 
cow-pox  infection  is  gradually  superseded  by  other  infections,  until, 
finally,  the  virus  of  the  transmitted  diseases,  whatever  they  may  be, 
when  inoculated  in  the  human  subject,  produce  a  vesicle,  the  ideal 
form  of  which  Jenner,  in  his  later  years,  likened  to  "the  section  of  a 
pearl  on  a  rose-leaf."  The  raging  and  corroding  sores  characteristic  of 
the  cow-pox  when  it  is  casually  communicated  directly  from  the  cow 
to  the  milker,  then  only  appear  when  there  is  an  occasional  reversion 
to  the  original  virulent  ancestral  type  of  the  disease.  When  these 
sores  do  reappear,  they  serve  to  remind  us,  however,  of  the  asserted 
affinity  of  the  cow-pox  to  syphilis. 

The  late  Dr.  Hubert  Boens,  of  Belgium,  traced  cases  of  so- 
called  "spontaneous"  cow-pox  found  among  cattle  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Brussels  to  milkers  who  had  syphilitic  sores  on  their  hands. 
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And  the  German  pathologist,  Dr.  Max  von  Niessen,  and  Dr.  Teni- 
son  Deane,  of  San  Francisco,  have  recently  classed  cow-pox  among 
the  sequelae  of  syphilis. 

Professor  Edgar  M.  Crookshank,  the  English  bacteriologist,  in 
his  work  on  the  "History  and  Pathology  of  Vaccination,"  states  that 
"it  is  possible  that,  by  judicious  selection,  a  strain  of  syphilitic  lymph 
might  be  cultivated  which  would  produce  in  time  all  the  physical 
characters  of  the  'vaccine'  vesicle,"  and  refers  to  the  likeness  exist- 
ing between  the  results  of  the  artificial  inoculation  of  syphilis  in 
certain  experiments  made  upon  hospital  patients  by  the  French 
syphilographer  Ricord  and  the  effects  produced  on  the  arm  of  John 
Baker,  when  he  was  inoculated  with  equine  matter,  in  Jenner's 
third  experiment.  Professor  Crookshank  believes,  however,  that 
Jenner  used  horse-pox  in  this  experiment,  mistaking  it  for  horse- 
grease,  and  points  out  that  in  the  inoculated  horse-pox,  as  in  syph- 
ilis, there  are  the  stages  of  papule,  vesicle,  ulcer,  scab,  and  scar. 

For  about  ninety  years  after  vaccination  was  introduced,  its 
defenders,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  resolutely  denied 
that  it  could  convey  syphilis.  But  the  medical  profession  was  ulti- 
mately forced  to  the  conviction  that  vaccination  was  syphilizing  the 
human  race,  and  for  this  reason  arm-to-arm  vaccination  was  aban- 
doned in  England  and  in  most  other  civilized  countries  after  the 
British  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination,  of  1889-1896,  submitted 
its  Final  Report  to  Parliament.  Humanized  virus  gave  place  to 
animal  lymph  of  supposed  cow-pox  origin,  but  cases  of  vaccinal 
syphilis  following  the  use  of  animal  lymph  were  reported,  until 
finally  cow-pox  was  thrown  overboard  altogether,  and  there  was  a 
return  to  the  practice  of  small-pox  inoculation,  only  in  a  new  form. 
Matter  taken  from  vesicles  on  the  corpses  of  persons  who  had  died 
from  the  discrete  form  of  smallpox  during  an  early  stage  of  the 
eruption  was  inoculated  in  monkeys,  producing  a  new  disease,  inoc- 
ulated monkey-pox ;  the  contents  of  the  pustules  on  the  monkeys 
was  inoculated  in  calves ;  and  from  the  sores  on  the  calves  was 
obtained  a  product  which  was  declared  to  be  cow-pox ! 

The  fundamental  error  made  by  the  medical  profession  in  re- 
gard to  vaccination  is  its  assumption  that  vaccination  consists  of 
inoculation  with  the  virus  of  cow-pox  and  nothing  more.  But  the 
fact  is  that  besides  cow-pox  many  other  diseases  have  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  strains  of  vaccine,  including,  chiefly, 
human  smallpox,  but  also,  sheep-smallpox,  cattle-plague,  horse- 
grease  and  horse-pox,  and  foot-and-mouth  disease.  In  India,  donkey- 
lymph  and  buffalo-lymph  have  been  recommended,  and  the  latter, 
which  has  been  described  as  having  "an  abominable  odor,"  has  been 
extensively  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  elsewhere  in  the  far 
East,  where  calves  do  not  usually  thrive.  Dr.  Montague  R.  Leverson, 
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after  devoting  about  twenty  years  to  investigating  the  pathology 
of  vaccination,  enumerated  sixty-four  various  matters  used  as  "vac- 
cine virus,"  but  a  complete  enumeration  would  doubtless  embrace 
more  than  a  hundred. 

The  world's  first  great  stock  of  vaccine  virus  was  not  the  horse- 
grease  cow-pox  of  Jenner,  but  a  mixture  of  cow-pox  and  smallpox 
propagated  by  Dr.  William  Woodville,  of  London,  in  1799.  About 
forty  years  later,  Woodville's  virus  was  superseded  by  stocks  raised 
by  the  inoculation  of  cows  with  human  smallpox  matter,  and  to 
these  were  added,  from  time  to  time,  stocks  started  from  cases  of 
so-called  "spontaneous"  cow-pox  and  other  sources.  All  of  these 
stocks  were  perpetuated  by  means  of  vaccination  from  arm  to  arm, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  only  cow-pox  was  being  thus  transmitted. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  humanity  was  being  smallpoxed  right  along. 
It  was  a  grave  error  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  for  it  to 
proceed,  as  it  did,  upon  the  assumption  that  when  a  human  disease 
and  an  animal  disease,  cow-pox  and  smallpox,  were  inoculated  in 
the  human  system  at  the  same  time,  the  animal,  and  not  the  human, 
disease,  was  the  disease  perpetuated,  for  the  truth  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  very  reverse  of  this  assumption  if  only  one  disease 
survives  in  such  a  case. 

In  the  practice  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination  with  Woodville's 
mixed  virus  of  cow-pox  and  smallpox,  as  with  other  viruses,  the 
original  strains  of  infection  were  displaced,  modified,  or  added  to, 
by  the  impurities  of  the  human  bodies  successively  vaccinated,  and 
the  vaccinal  sore  often  suffered  extra  contamination  from  disease- 
breeding  agencies  outside  the  body.  Yet  it  was  assumed  that  the 
vaccinal  sore  contained  only  the  virus  of  cow-pox  if  the  sore  exhib- 
ited to  the  uncritical  eye  a  general  resemblance  to  the  effects  attrib- 
uted to  cow-pox  inoculation.  The  fact  that  such  a  sore  may  merely 
represent  a  putrefactive  and  ulcerative  process — that  is  to  say,  sepsis 
— has  always  been  evaded  or  glossed  over  by  vaccinators  except 
when  they  have  used  it  as  an  excuse  to  account  for  failure  of 
vaccination. 

The  vaccinal  sore  of  every-day  practice  always  contains  the 
germs  of  septic  and  pysemic  diseases,  and  no  physician  would  be 
so  rash  as  to  make  certain  the  absorption  of  these  germs  into  his 
system  by  having  the  matter  of  such  a  sore  injected  beneath  his 
skin. 

Defenders  of  vaccination  admit  that  even  calf-lymph  is  contam- 
inated with  pathogenic  organisms  other  than  those  of  vaccinia,  but 
they  claim  that  these  organisms  are  deprived  of  their  virulence  and 
rendered  harmless  by  dilution  of  the  lymph  with  glycerin.  They 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  living  disease-germs  such  as 
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are  contained  in  vaccine  virus  find  in  the  vaccinal  sore  a  most  favor- 
able culture  medium,  in  which  they  may  resume  their  original 
malignant  character. 

Seed  vaccine  virus  contaminated  with  foot-and-mouth  disease 
was  imported  into  America  from  Japan  in  1902  and  used  for  the 
propagation  of  "pure  glycerinated  calf-lymph"  by  several  establish- 
ments. The  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  occurred 
among  cattle  in  Massachusetts  during-  the  Winter  of  1902-1903  and 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  in  the  Fall  of  1908  were  traced  to 
this  source.  For  a  period  of  six  years,  from  1902  to  1908,  the 
product  of  at  least  one  of  the  leading  American  producers  of  vaccine 
virus  was  thus  contaminated,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
school  children  and  other  persons  were  inoculated  with  the  virus  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  under  the  belief  that  they  were  only  being 
vaccinated  with  cow-pox.  The  outbreak  in  1902  required  for  its 
suppression  an  expenditure  of  $350,000  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  outbreak  in  1908,  besides  costing  the  National 
Government  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  cost  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  $50,000,  and  caused  a  loss  of  over  $1,000,000  to  the 
cattle  interests  of  that  State  through  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
live  stock.  The  facts  were  finally  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, and  on  February  25,  1909,  they  formed  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  late  Senator  Dolli- 
ver  declared  that  "there  could  be  no  more  horrible  situation  than 
the  compulsory  vaccination  laws  of  the  United  States  administered 
in  connection  with  the  free  and  uninspected  admission  of  infected 
virus,  to  be  sold  and  distributed  everywhere  among  our  people." 

When  vaccination  was  introduced  into  America,  in  1800,  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  of  Boston,  Woodville's  mixture  of  cow- 
pox  and  smallpox  was  used  in  the  first  experiment,  which  Dr. 
Waterhouse  performed  upon  his  own  child ;  "a  piece  of  true  skin 
was  fairly  taken  out  of  the  arm  by  the  virus,  the  part  appearing  as 
if  eaten  out  by  a  caustic."  The  presence  of  smallpox  was  thus 
completely  masked,  just  as  the  presence  of  syphilis,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  other  infections,  in  the  vaccinal  sore,  has  been  repeat- 
edly masked.  And  while  several  stocks  of  cow-pox  vaccine  virus 
have  been  used  in  this  country,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  intermingled  with  smallpox,  so  that  the  American 
people  have  quite  generally  been  smallpoxed  as  well  as  cow-poxed 
by  vaccination. 

Vaccine  virus  has  been  derived  from  sources  so  numerous,  and 
frequently  so  unlike  in  nature,  except  in  their  common  quality  of 
putrescence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  definite  conception  of 
the  extent  of  its  disease-inducing  possibilities.  It  may,  however,  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  assertion  of  vaccinators,  that  no  untoward 
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SOME  REASONS  FOR  OPPOSING 
VACCINATION 
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CHILD  VICTIMS  OF  A  DEADLY  RITE 

"Vaccination  is  a  certain  cause  of  disease  and  death  in  many  cases,  and  is 
the  probable  cause  of  about  10.000  deaths  annually  by  five  inoculable  diseases  of 
the  most  terrible  and  disgusting  character,  which  have  increased  to  this  extent, 
steadily,  year  by  year,  since  vaccination  has  been  enforced  by  penal  laws!" 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  F.  R.  S.  (England),  O.  M. ,  etc. 


I  PLATE  III] 

GENERALIZED  VACCINIA 


MONA  STEVENSON 
Age  2  months,  daughter  of  William  and  Alice  Stevenson.  1-t  Humphrey  Street 
Burnley,  England,  died  August  4,  1908,  from  generalized  vaccinia.  36  days,  am 
exhaustion.      The    above  portrait    is    from  a  photograph   taken  after  death 
by  Brooks.  CoaJclough  Lane.  Burnley. 
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results  ever  follow  true  vaccination,  is  merely  a  theoretical  assump- 
tion, while  deformities,  diseases  and  deaths  caused  by  vaccination 
are  attested  facts. 

During  a  personal  investigation  of  vaccination,  pursued  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  I  have  collected  details  of  many  hundreds 
of  instances  of  its  injurious  and  even  fatal  effects,  including  many 
cases  of  such  agonizing  diseases  as  tetanus  and  meningitis.  Could 
all  the  people  but  see  the  portraits  of  the  previously  healthy  child- 
victims  of  this  deadly  rite,  and  read  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  slaughtered  innocents,  a  wave  of  indignation,  horror  and  dis- 
gust would  sweep  vaccination  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  (See 
Plate  II.) 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  warrant  the  condemnation  of  human 
and  animal  experimentation  than  the  fact  that  it  has  been  respon- 
sible for  imposing  on  the  world  a  practice  whereby  the  blood  of 
countless  millions  of  people  has  been  corrupted,  for  cow-pox  inocu- 
lation, when  observed  in  its  true  character,  is  seen  to  be  blood- 
poisoning.    (See  Plate  III.) 

Experimentation  has  never  contributed  toward  teaching  the 
medical  profession  the  really  important  truth,  that  smallpox  is  a 
disease  which  does  not  arise  spontaneously  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  which  would  have  been  stamped  out  long  ago  by  isola- 
tion and  disinfection,  in  both  Europe  and  America,  had  it  not  been 
kept  alive  by  the  sowing  of  the  living  germs  of  smallpox  in  the 
blood  of  the  people,  by  means  of  inoculation  with  vaccine  virus 
derived  from  or  contaminated  with  smallpox.  What  is  needed  for 
the  extirpation  of  smallpox  is  the  total  abolition  of  vaccination. 

Mrs.  Waring  :  Mr.  Cope,  how  is  it  that  the  medical  men  can- 
not find  out  what  you  have  found  out? 

Mr.  Cope:  Because  the  laws  of  the  Almighty  are  so  ordered 
that  when  a  man  gives  himself  over  to  vivisection  his  eyes  become 
blinded  to  the  truth  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  see  it. 

President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  now  take  up  the  department  of 
our  humane  education,  which,  though  last  on  our  programme,  is  not 
the  least,  by  anv  means.  No  one  is  better  qualified,  we  know,  to 
address  us  on  that  than  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lovell,  whose  articles  in  the 
Journal  of  Zoophily  we  have  so  often  and  so  long  enjoyed.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  Mrs.  Lovell. 
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ADDRESS 

HUMANE  EDUCATION 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lovell. 

Cruelty  is  the  worst  thing  in  all  the  world.  It  lies  as  one  tre- 
mendous blot  on  the  record  of  the  centuries.  The  extent  of  its 
present  existence  is  the  exact  gauge  of  the  degree  of  human  civiliz- 
zation.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  and  foundation  of  the  most 
heinous  crimes;  and  there  being  a  kinship  in  the  worst  forms  of 
evil,  the  greater  or  lesser  proportion  of  cruelty  in  any  crime  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  its  relationship  to,  or  power  of  engendering  other 
crimes.  The  persistent  presence  of  this  most  hideous  of  man's 
divergences  from  the  Divine  ideal  has  turned  the  earth  into  such  an 
inferno  of  horror  and  of  pain  that,  if  it  were  possible,  even  for 
one  brief  moment,  to  uncover  to  our  vision  the  atrocities  at  this 
very  time  being  perpetrated  in  "the  habitations  of  cruelty,"  the 
sight  would  be  too  appalling  for  endurance. 

Humanitarians  are  generally  agreed  that  the  remedy  is  humane 
education  under  law  for  every  child.  There  is  some  form  of  legis- 
lation for  this  in  sixteen  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  informed 
that  humane  teaching  is  given  regularly  in  the  public  schools  of 
some  European  countries.  If  teachers  everywhere  would  be  so 
instructed  as  to  appreciate  the  vast  importance  of  this  training  of 
the  sensibilities,  this  heart  education,  there  would  be  wonderful 
results.  So'  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  teachers  already 
interested  in  humane  education,  they  find,  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  much  reward  for  their  labor  in  seeing  the  love  of  the  chil- 
dren for  the  study ;  their  enthusiasm  in  performing  deeds  of  kind- 
ness and  mercy,  and  the  marked  improvement  in  their  general 
conduct. 

Since  I  have  been  at  the  Congress,  Mrs.  Sage,  of  New  York, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  giving  lessons  on  humaneness  to  the 
younger  criminals  in  the  Tombs  prison,  has  told  me  how  marked 
is  the  improvement  in  their  conduct.  How  I  wish  that  this  teach- 
ing might  be  given  to  prisoners  everywhere,  the  lack  of  it  being 
undoubtedly  one  great  cause  of  their  being  in  prison. 

Aside  from  indifference — arising  often  from  their  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  subject — the  main  objection  to  the  study  urged  by 
educators  is  lack  of  time;  but  the  objection  is  baseless,  as  extra 
time  is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  Humane  education  can  readily 
be  correlated  to  other  school  studies,  and  good  books  for  teachers 
have  been  prepared  showing  just  how  it  can  be  done. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  in  passing,  that,  through  a 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  which  I  have 
charge,  and  which  is  called  the  Department  of  Mercy,  I  have  been 
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enabled  to  introduce  humane  education,  to  some  extent,  in  places 
where  it  did  not  before  exist,  in  twelve  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  further  extend  this  work 
when  it  shall  have  been  made  financially  possible. 

With  a  view  to  the  assistance  of  those  inexperienced  in  legisla- 
tive work,  I,  some  years  ago,  prepared  a  paper  describing  the  proper 
steps  to  take  in  securing  humane  legislation ;  also  how,  after  obtain- 
ing it,  it  should  be  enforced.  The  suggestions  were  intended  for 
use  in  the  United  States,  but  might  be  of  some  service  elsewhere. 
The  paper  is  based  on  experience  and  observation,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  expert  legal  opinion  before  printing.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
present  a  copy  to  any  one  needing  it. 

While  our  ideal  is  humane  education  under  law  for  every  child, 
it  is  at  present  an  unattained  ideal,  and  even  if  it  were  attained,  we 
cannot  wait  for  the  children  to  grow  up.  The  people  at  large  must 
be  educated.  Cruelties  which  show  how  little,  so  far  as  the  devel- 
opment of  the  finer  sensibilites  is  concerned,  humanity  has  evolved 
from  the  primitive  state,  are  continually  committed  in  the  conduct 
of  business,  in  the  production  of  dress,  of  food,  of  amusements, 
of  cures  for  our  physical  ills.  The  woman  who  decorates  herself 
with  feathers  and  wraps  herself  in  furs,  perpetuating  the  crude 
customs  of  her  savage  ancestry,  should  be  made  to  learn  that  fur- 
bearing  animals  are  caught  in  traps  whose  cruel  teeth  enter  their 
flesh,  and  that  they  remain  in  them  sometimes  even  for  weeks, 
thirsty,  starving,  frantic  with  pain,  dying  the  slow  death  of  agony 
and  exhaustion,  unless,  indeed,  they  freeze  or  the  trapper  does 
arrive  in  time  to  anticipate  nature  with  his  club. 

The  monstrosities  of  feather  decoration  which  we  see  at  pres- 
ent projecting  at  any  angle  from  women's  heads,  in  many  instances 
are  made  up  of  odds  and  ends  of  ostrich  and  domestic  fowl  feathers ; 
but  real  bird  plumes  are  as  real  as  they  ever  were  and  are  easily 
distinguished,  and  she  who  wears  them  ought  to  be  made  to  know 
that,  because  of  female  vanity,  and  of  easy  credulity  concerning 
"manufactured"  and  "imitation"  plumes,  thousands— nay,  millions 
— of  beautiful  and  useful  birds  have  been  annually  slaughtered  with 
every  circumstance  of  brutality  and  with  the  added  horror  that 
their  young  are  often  left  to  starve  to  death  in  the  nest. 

The  passage  of  the  clause  in  the  tariff  bill  called  "Schedule 
N,"  which  forbids  the  importation  into  this  country  of  egret  plumes 
and  those  of  any  other  wild  birds,  also  the  passage  of  the  bill  giv- 
ing the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  charge  of  the  reg- 
ulations concerning  migratory  birds,  gives  us  cause  for  much  re- 
joicing. May  the  time  come  when  it  will  be  illegal  to  wear  the 
*       plumes  of  any  wild  bird. 
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The  people  who  enjoy  their  chops  and  roasts  and  steaks  do 
not  generally  visit  slaughter-houses,  but  what  is  done  there  should 
be  made  known  to  them,  and  the  whole  unspeakable  savagery  of 
the  cattle  traffic.  I  who  speak  to  you  have  seen  a  steer  hanging 
up  by  one  leg,  head  down,  and  looking  about  while  a  man  was  strip- 
ping off  its  skin.  It  had  not  died  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  machin- 
ery could  not  stop.  If  this  could  happen  when  the  place  was  being 
shown  to  visitors  who  came  by  invitation,  what,  think  you,  are  the 
daily  scenes? 

People  must  be  amused,  but  should  they  not  be  educated 
beyond  the  need  of  getting  diversion  from  dumb  animals  whose 
extraordinary  tricks — though  the  stereotyped  assurance  of  their 
being  trained  by  kindness  is  always  ready — were  never  learned  ex- 
cept by  the  persuasion  of  red-hot  bars,  starvation  and  cruel  blows, 
and  who  are  kept  in  cramped,  dark  and,  generally  filthy  quarters 
when  they  are  not  before  the  public.  Caged  animals  and  birds 
may  be  interesting,  and  menageries  and  animal  shows  exciting,  but 
it  is  time  that  the  people  should  know  their  cost. 

There  is  no  form  of  cruelty  which  so  successfully  appeals  to 
selfishness,  blinds  the  judgment  and  entirely  saps  and  undermines 
the  moral  sense  as  vivisection.  The  pursuit  of  experiment  on  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures — human  and  brute — without  their  consent, 
thus  setting  up  and  sustaining  the  lawless  law  that  "might  makes 
right,"  is  based  on  a  conception  as  crude  as  that  which  finds  utter- 
ance in  the  time-worn  phrase  "art  for  art's  sake,"  but  it  begets  an 
infinitely  more  pernicious  and  degrading  license.  Those  whose 
thorough  investigation  has  informed  them  of  the  unnameable  depths 
of  depravity — I  said  unnameable  depths  of  depravity — to  which  the 
practice  of  vivisection  can  lead — there  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
kinship  in  vice — recoil  from  it  with  the  deepest  horror  and  loathing, 
and  with  the  settled  conviction  that,  however  insistent  are  the  asser- 
tions regarding  curative  methods  derived  from  vivisection,  no  genu- 
ine benefit  to  the  health  of  the  human  race  can  ever  be  gained  from 
a  practice  based  from  first  to  last  on  false  assumption ;  which  is 
inherently  detestable;  an  abominable  and  stupendous  lie! 

Touched  by  the  spectacle  of  the  world's  suffering,  humanitar- 
ians have  raised  the  voice  of  protest  and  admonition.  But  there  is 
one  voice  that  has  been  silent,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases — 
there  have  been  marked  and  admirable  exceptions  in  this  Congress 
— though  its  influence  would  be  very  great.  I  refer  to  the  voice 
of  the  Church  throughout  the  world.  I  have  been  a  churchgoer 
all  my  life,  but  not  up  to  this  date  have  I  ever  heard  a  sermon 
from  the  text,  "Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is 
merciful,"  or  from  any  other  of  like  meaning.  Most  respectfully 
and  earnestly  I  ask  why  there  is  so  much  said  about  the  mercy  God 
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has  shown  to  us,  while  the  mercy  that  we,  in  imitation  of  Him, 
are  commanded  to  show  to  those  who  need  our  mercy,  is  ignored? 
Why  are  the  dumb  creatures  of  the  Creator,  which  He  did  not  dis- 
dain to  fashion  so  beautifully  and  so  wonderfully,  considered  un- 
worthy of  mention  in  pulpits,  when  there  is  such  frequent  mention 
of  them  in  the  Bible,  and  when  the  barbarous  misuse  of  millions  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  them — I  refer  of  course  to  the 
wearing  of  bird  plumes — is  flaunted  before  the  faces  of  pastors  in 
pulpits  everywhere? 

I  spoke  of  exceptions.  I  am  glad  to  name  as  a  notable  one 
the  present  Pope,  Pius  the  Tenth,  who  has  definitely  set  the  seal 
of  approval  on  effort  to  defend  and  care  for  God's  dumb  creatures. 
Another  deeply  venerated  and  beloved  churchman  who  has  very 
many  times  "opened  his  mouth  for  the  dumb,"  is  Archdeacon  Wil- 
berforce.  He  believes  that  the  "dear  dumb  animals"  as  he  terms 
them,  are  dear  to  their  maker,  and,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  speaking 
of  a  future  life  for  them,  he  said,  "Wherever  Paradise  is,  it  con- 
tains all  that  made  earth  beautiful :  transfigured,  purified,  tran- 
scendentalized.  And  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  the  animals 
other  than  man,  some  of  whom  have  been  as  dear  to  us  as  man, 
will  find  their  place  in  the  Paradise  of  God." 

Beside  the  help  in  humane  education  which  the  church  might 
give,  there  is  that  other  power,  the  public  press.  Humanitarians 
do  not  make  one-quarter  the  use  of  it  that  they  could,  for,  not- 
withstanding all  the  cruelty,  humanitarianism  is  growing  popular, 
and  there  is  a  hopeful  side  to  the  picture.  Some  bright  day  kind- 
ness and  mercy  will  be  the  rule,  and  the  aegis  of  its  beneficence  will 
cover  man  and  beast  alike.  In  that  day,  men  and  women,  politically 
equal,  will  make  government  itself  the  source  and  exponent  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  people  will  illustrate  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  With  cruelty  extinct,  man  will  be  no  longer  the  base  be- 
trayer of  his  sister  woman,  but  her  chivalrous  friend.  He  who  once 
was  the  slave  of  intoxicating  drink,  will  now  be  free,  because  the 
reign  of  law,  beneficent  and  just,  will  have  forbidden  the  exist- 
ence of  that  which  destroyed  his  manhood.  Cruelty  being  elim- 
inated, and  kindness  having  taken  its  place,  there  will  no  longer 
be  bitter  contests  between  employer  and  employed,  but  they  will 
agree,  "in  honor  preferring  one  another,"  The  brotherhood  of  na- 
tions will  have  superseded  even  patriotism,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  war.  There  being  no  cruelty,  and  therefore  no  fear,  the  wild 
beasts  also  will  become  tame  and  kind,  "and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them."  Saner  and  holier  methods  than  that  of  vivisection 
will  have  been  found  for  preventing  disease,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  pain. 
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"A  far-away  vision,"  perhaps  you  say,  but  the  wise  King  Solo- 
mon said  that  the  people  perished  who  had  no  vision,  and  how 
can  our  standard  and  our  hopes  be  set  too  high?  Stimulated  by 
faith  and  sustained  by  prayer,  we  can  fight  the  good  fight,  following 
our  vision  even  as  Sir  Galahad  followed  the  Grail ;  waiting  for 
the  consummation  for  which  we  have  so  often  prayed,  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  the  reign,  fully  acknowledged,  of  the 
King  of  Kings. 

President  Clement  : 

I  have  asked  Mrs,  Lovell  to  tell  us  the  latest  news  she  has 
received  from  the  City  of  Havana — where  Mrs.  Ryder  is  doing 
such  fine  work. 

Mrs.  Lovell: 

I  suppose  that  everyone  here  who  has  read  the  Journal  of 
Zoophily  knows  something  about  Mrs.  Ryder's  work,  which  is 
rapidly  extending  all  over  Cuba.  It  began  in  1906  in  Havana, 
where  Mrs.  Ryder  lives.  She  is  without  exception  the  most  won- 
derful and  courageous  woman  I  have  ever  known.  She  has  at  the 
present  time  in  her  Band  of  Mercy — that  is  what  she  calls  her 
entire  organization — something  less  than  20,000  workers.  They 
have  undergone  terrible  opposition.  In  1910  there  was  even  a 
murder.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Band,  Senora  de  Arredondo, 
had  remonstrated  with  a  man,  who  was  an  old  offender,  for  cruelty 
to  a  team  of  mules.  He  became  angry,  and  drove  the  team  so  that 
she  was  crushed  between  the  wagon  and  a  wall.  She  died  on  her 
way  to  the  hospital.  A  fountain  in  memory  of  her  has  been  erected 
where  the  tragedy  occurred. 

In  the  summer  of  1912  the  bubonic  plague  having  reached  Ha- 
vana, dogs  were  regarded  as  carriers  of  it,  and  most  cruel  means 
were  used  to  exterminate  them.  One  day  Nicolas  Russo  Lopez, 
a  young  man  member  of  the  Band  of  Mercy,  saw  a  man  pour  coal 
oil  over  some  dogs  and  set  fire  to  it.  Lopez  interfered  to  rescue 
the  dogs,  and  told  the  man  that  he  would  report  him  to  his  society 
if  he  persisted  in  such  cruelty,  whereupon  the  man  drew  a  revolver 
and  shot  him.  The  ball  tore  through  the  left  lung.  He  came 
near  losing  his  life,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  would  never  again 
have  the  use  of  his  left  arm.  When  I  mentioned  this  case  at  a 
meeting,  the  executive  board  of  the  Women's  Pennsylvania  S.  P. 
C.  A.  voted  an  appropriation  of  $50  to  Lopez  from  a  fund  left  to 
the  society  to  reward  acts  of  courage  in  defence  of  animals.  This 
made  a  great  impression  among  those  who  knew  the  young  man, 
and  kindness  to  the  helpless  became  more  respectable  in  their  eyes 
than  it  ever  had  been  previously. 
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In  her  own  house,  which  she  has  given  to  her  Band  of  Mercy 
work — and  this  includes  a  refuge  for  stray  animals — Mrs.  Ryder, 
as  another  activity,  has  opened  a  free  dispensary  for  the  children 
of  the  poor.  There  was  among  them  such  misery  and  poverty,  and 
suffering,  and  ignorance,  and  uncleanliness,  that  her  great  heart 
took  them  in  also,  and  she  opened  this  dispensary  and  has  obtained 
free  treatment  from  physicians  and  free  drugs. 

A  pathetic  incident  happened  one  day.  A  poor  woman  with 
her  little  child  two  weeks  old  had  been  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital and  had  nowhere  to  go.  She  saw  the  sign  over  the  door, 
"Band  of  Mercy,"  and  said,  "Why  surely  they  will  have  pity  on 
me  and  take  me  in."  And  they  did.  They  took  her  in,  and  her 
child. 

One  of  Mrs.  Ryder's  happy  inventions  last  year  was  to  have 
a  traveling  Christmas  tree,  which  should  be  loaded  with  gifts  and 
go  to  one  hospital  or  institution,  and  then  be  replenished  and  go  to 
another,  and  it  went  round  in  that  way  to  different  places  for  days 
and  weeks.  Mrs.  Ryder  found  ladies  who  were  very  willing  to  help 
in  this  work,  and  it  was  a  means  of  joy  and  of  substantial  benefit  to 
the  recipients.    The  same  thing  is  to  be  done  this  year. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Ryder's  good  deeds  has  been  the  reform  of 
the  Reform  School  at  Guana  jay.  She  sent  me  a  picture  of  some 
of  the  inmates  as  they  were  before  she  took  part.  The  conditions 
were  unspeakable,  but  there  was  so  much  opposition  of  a  political 
nature  to  having  changes  made,  that  slanders  against  Mrs.  Ryder 
were  circulated  and  even  her  life  was  threatened ;  they  tried  to  in- 
cite the  colored  people  against  her.  It  was  a  severe  ordeal,  but 
as  nothing  ever  daunts  her  in  her  work  of  alleviating  suffering,  she 
continued  her  efforts,  and  at  last  the  reformatory  is  to  be  reformed. 
Mrs.  Ryder  sent  to  me  for  plans  for  the  new  buildings,  which  I 
searched  for  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  work  is  going  to  be  done 
thoroughly. 

Bull-fights  are  against  the  law  in  Cuba,  owing  I  think  to  Gen. 
Miles,  but  of  course  the  Cubans  want  them,  and,  shameful  to  say, 
the  Americans  also.  One  day  Mrs.  Ryder  heard  of  a  bull-fight 
to  come  off  at  a  place  near  Havana,  and  she  went  there  with  a  few 
boys  of  her  Band  of  Mercy,  and  finding  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  their  barbarous  amusement  in  defiance  of  law,  she 
threatened  to  throw  herself  into  the  bull  ring,  and  would  have  done 
it  if  they  had  persisted.  That  was  the  only  way  in  which  she  could 
prevent  it.   They  have  since  been  trying  to  get  bull-fights  legalized. 

Mrs.  Ryder  has  formed  what  she  calls  delegations — we  should 
call  them  branches  of  the  Band  of  Mercy —  in  many  places  in  Cuba, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  organ- 
izes these  delegations.    Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  which  came 
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from  him  in  which  he  spoke  of  her  wonderful  influence  for  good, 
and  the  way  in  which  her  name  is  revered  in  places  where  she  has 
never  been  known.  She  writes  me  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
difficulties  and  trials,  she  sees  so  much  reason  for  thankfulness 
because  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  humaneness  through  the 
Band  of  Mercy,  that  she  is  the  happiest  woman  in  all  the  world. 
But  she  would  like  to  be  able  to  go  on  one  more  year.  Although 
she  does  often  work  half  the  night  as  well  as  all  day  and  never 
takes  a  vacation,  may  she  have  physical  strength,  and  encourage- 
ment from  good  people,  and  financial  aid,  to  go  on  for  many  more 
years. 


President  Clement: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Our  champions  are  scattered  all 
over  the  earth,  and  we  have  no  dearer  nor  abler  one  than  Professor 
J.  Howard  Moore,  who  will  address  us  on  the  subjectof 

DISCOVERING  DARWIN.  * 
Professor  J.  Howard  Moore. 

Men  are  like  May-flies.  The  most  of  them  see  things  only 
during  the  brief  breath  of  a  day.  The  ages  of  history  and  biology 
are  unknown  and  unconsidered.  No  wonder  the  universe  is  misun- 
derstood. The  human  mind  is  without  longitude.  Even  a  cannon- 
ball,  photographed  with  an  exposure  of  one-five-thousandth  of  a 
second,  seems  suspended  in  mid-air. 

The  universe  is  not  a  solid,  as  we  once  supposed  it  to  be,  and 
as  it  seems  to  be  when  looked  at  in  the  flash  of  a  generation.  It 
is  a  liquid.  It  is  going  somewhere.  It  is  an  individual.  It  has 
character  and  intentions.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  past  in  order  to  understand  it.  Nothing  can  be  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  antecedents,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  causal  concatenations  which  produced  it.  It  is  as  futile 
to  attempt  to  understand  the  affairs  of  this  world  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  evolution  as  it  is  to  understand  a  flying  cannon- 
ball  after  an  inspection  of  one-five-thousandth  of  a  second. 

The  Doctrine  of  Evolution  is  the  most  important  idea  so  far 
discovered  by  the  human  mind.  It  is  so  luminous  and  revolutionary 
that  it  has  almost  rendered  all  previous  thinking  obsolete.  It 
has  put  into  our  hands  a  key  by  which  we  can  not  only  unlock  the 
secrets  of  the  past  but  even  open  the  mystic  doors  of  the  future. 
We  stand  to-day,  thanks  to  the  immortal  Darwin,  in  a  new  uni- 
verse, bathed  in  a  new  and  undreamed  of  hope.   And  when  we  hu- 
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manitarians  become  really  brilliant,  we  shall  realize  that  this  reve- 
lation of  Darwin's  has  put  into  our  hands  the  most  formidable 
weapon  ever  forged  for  combating  prejudice  and  superstition. 

The  very  idea  of  progress  is  a  rather  recent  acquisition  of  the 
human  mind.  Primitive  men  do  not  have  it  at  all.  The  great 
anxiety  of  the  primitive  mind  is  to  stand  still.  The  highest  virtue 
among  all  savages  is  to  copy  their  ancestors.  What  a  savage  eats, 
the  clothes  he  wears,  the  way  he  builds  his  hut,  how  many  wives 
he  may  have,  and  the  number  and  character  of  his  gods — these 
things  are  not  reasoned  out,  nor  are  they  based  on  utility ;  they  are 
all  determined  by  laws  and  customs  handed  down  to  him  by  his 
ancestors. 

The  savage  is  not  a  rational  being.  He  is  an  institution.  He 
acts  from  instinct.  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  do  things  differently 
from  what  he  always  has  done  them,  and  he  looks  with  suspicion 
on  any  one  revolutionary  enough  to  suggest  it.  Tylor  says  that  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  were  so  opposed  to  any  changes  in  their  usages 
that  they  made  it  a  finable  offense  for  any  one  to  chop  down  a  tree 
in  the  European  fashion. 

The  savage  is  the  ancestor  of  all  higher  men.  There  is  not 
a  man  living  who  can  trace  his  pedigree  back  indefinitely  into 
the  past  without  coming  upon  a  naked,  low-browed  savage  as  his 
ancestor.  We  are  all  alike  in  this  respect.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  ways  and  natures  of  higher  men,  they  are  so  sin- 
gularly idiotic,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  psychologies 
of  the  infant  peoples  from  whom  they  have  grown. 

The  savage  is  essentially  static  in  his  nature.  Of  course,  he 
must  have  had  some  inclination  to  vary  somewhere  and  at  some 
time,  or  there  would  never  have  been  anybody  delicate  enough  to 
refrain  from  eating  his  enemies ;  for  there  is  no  fact  in  anthro- 
pology better  attested  than  that  at  a  certain  stage  in  human  culture 
cannibalism  was  universal.  And  during  this  cannibalistic  stage 
men  disposed  of  those  captured  in  war,  not  by  making  slaves  of 
them,  as  they  did  later,  but  by  eating  them.  So  we  have  advanced 
some.  Sordid  and  fixed  and  animalic  as  the  human  mind  is  now, 
it  was  immeasurably  more  so  during  the  slow-creeping  ages  of 
racial  infancy. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  higher  peoples  of  the  earth,  we 
proud  derivatives  of  junglemen,  have  such  a  constitutional  distaste 
for  moving  along.  No  wonder  we  have  such  marvelous  facilities 
in  our  natures  for  copying  the  crowd,  and  for  making  ourselves 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  with  a  spark  of  originality. 
We  are  made-over  savages.  And  the  time  since  we  were  actual 
savages  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  for  us  to  have  undergone 
very  extensive  transformation. 
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When  a  lawyer  or  a  judge  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
making  a  decision  on  something,  why  does  he  refrain  from  sitting 
down  and  thinking  the  matter  over  and  then  deciding  as  his  reason 
dictates  after  an  enlightened  consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case? 
Why  does  he  go  and  sit  among  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  and 
try  to  augur  by  legal  forms  what  his  ancestors  would  do  in  his 
place?  Because  he  is  a  solid.  Because  he  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  imbecility  of  the  world's  childhood.  Because  he  is  swayed 
by  that  tendency  of  the  human  mind  which  makes  all  progress 
difficult  and  unnatural,  and  which  kept  mankind  frozen  in  the  sav- 
age stage  of  development  for  200,000  years. 

But  the  lawyer  is  not  the  only  ancestor  worshipper.  The 
woods  are  full  of  them.  Some  of  them  even  belong  to  humane 
societies.  Human  communities  are  not  homogeneous.  Every  com- 
munity includes  in  its  membership  all  grades  of  psychology  from  that 
of  its  most  fluidic  member  down  to  the  individual  who  has  to  be 
prodded  and  terrorized  all  the  time  to  keep  him  from  turning 
to  stone. 

The  so-called  "conservative"  is  simply  a  human  solid — a  being 
who  has  an  exceptional  allowance  of  the  ancestral  reluctance  to 
vary.  The  conservatives  of  every  age  are,  in  a  sense,  the  same 
individuals.  A  man  who  will  treat  a  dog  or  a  guinea-pig  as  if  it 
zuere  an  inanimate  thing,  who  continues  to  act  as  if  Darwin  had 
never  lived,  has  the  psychological  equipment  to  hold  human  beings 
as  slaves  in  a  little  dimmer  age  than  the  present.  And  if  such  a 
person  had  struck  existence  during  the  cannibalistic  ages,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  exponents  of  the  ancient  and 
respectable  practice  of  dining  on  his  fellow-men.  I  meet  men  every 
day  who  would  have  eaten  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  in 
the  jungle  with  a  relish,  if  they  had  happened  to  hit  existence  at  a 
convenient  stage  in  human  development. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  humanitarian  progress  to-day,  except- 
ing the  innate  selfishness  and  inertia  of  the  human  mind,  is  the 
doctrine  of  anthropocentricism — the  doctrine  that  man  is  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  the  universe  and  that  around  him  revolves  everything 
that  is,  was,  or  ever  will  be.  This  doctrine  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  was  invented  in  the  barbarian  stage  of  development.  It  per- 
sists strangely  in  this  age  of  science  and  evolution.  It  lives  on  in 
accordance  with  that  mysterious  providence  of  nature  which  per- 
petuates kings  and  capitalism  and  so  many  other  anachronistic 
things.  The  doctrine  was  given  its  death  blow  in  1859  when 
Darwin  published  his  "Origin  of  Species."  But  so  poky  are  we 
in  adjusting  ourselves  to  new  ideas  that  we  continue  to  think 
and  act  much  as  if  Darwin  had  never  lived — as  if  our  species  had 
had  a  different  origin  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
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and  had  been  endowed  with  a  special  destiny  and  special  powers 
and  prerogatives. 

Astronomers  tell  us  that  if  some  of  the  remote  stars  of  our 
firmament  were  blotted  out,  we  would  not  know  it  for  thousands 
of  years,  because  the  light-waves  which  would  have  left  these  stars 
before  they  were  blotted  out  would  require  thousands  of  years 
to  get  to  us.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  deep-seated  delusions  of 
the  human  mind — they  live  on  indefinitely  after  they  are  dead. 

Vivisection  rests  on  tradition.  It  is  a  phase  of  anthropocen- 
tricism.  The  favorite  fiction  of  those  who  practice  it  is  that  a 
thousand  dogs  or  monkeys  or  guinea-pigs  are  of  less  consequence 
than  one  human  being.  No  one  would  ever  think  of  such  a  prepos- 
terous disparity  to-day  if  he  were  left  free  to  look  at  things  as 
they  are,  uncorrupted  by  tradition.  Anyone  who  has  ever  asso- 
ciated with  dogs  or  monkeys  long  enough  and  intimately  enough 
to  really  know  them  knows  that  they  compare  very  favorably  with 
human  beings  in  their  powers  of  feeling,  and  in  their  ability  to  get 
out  of  life  what  little  there  is  in  it.  Step  on  a  dog's  foot,  and  it 
will  cry  like  a  child  with  pain.  Dogs  die  from  grief  when  sepa- 
rated from  those  they  love  about  as  often  as  human  beings  do, 
if  not  oftener.  There  has  never  been  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  either  human  or  non-human,  a  more  wonderful  instance 
of  devotion  than  that  of  Grey  Friar's  Bobby,  who  slept  on  his 
master's  grave  for  twelve  years — slept  there  and  lived  there  in 
all  sorts  of  weather  until  he  died.  I  have  had  pet  guinea-pigs 
that  were  more  sensitive  than  savages,  and  who  got  out  of  life  a 
higher  quality  of  psychic  experience  than  do  primitive  men,  who 
are  usually  dull  and  feelingless.  The  power  to  feel  is  not  neces- 
sarily coexistent  with  the  power  to  think  and  realize,  for  the  child 
generally  has  far  greater  powers  of  suffering  and  enjoyment  than 
the  adult. 

Away  with  the  fiction  that  human  life  has  a  value  and  sanctity 
all  its  own !  It  is  a  product  of  human  conceit  pure  and  simple. 
It  has  absolutely  no  foundation  in  fact.  Even  humanitarians,  many 
of  them,  are  not  more  than  a  third  emancipated  from  the  anthropo- 
centric  notion,  for  they  continue  to  make  meals  out  of  the  very 
beings  they  preach  kindness  towards.  Kreophagy  is  the  most 
direct  and  terrible  of  all  the  forms  of  inhumanity.  It  is  sustained 
solely  by  the  weight  of  numbers,  as  were  cannibalism  and  human 
slavery.  It  hasn't  a  single  logical  leg  to  stand  on.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
intrinsically  horrible  that  if  meat-eaters  were  the  exception  instead 
of  the  rule,  they  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  almost  hunted  from 
the  earth,  like  lions  and  tigers  and  other  despoilers  of  the  Universe 
Beautiful. 
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Shutting  our  eyes  to  the  facts  will  not  abolish  the  facts ;  it  will 
only  make  them  invisible.  The  human  species  is  not  distinctive. 
Men  have  had  the  same  origin  as  other  animals ;  they  have  the  same 
general  architecture  of  body  and  mind ;  and  they  have  the  same 
destiny.  And  they  stand  on  the  same  general  level  of  ethical  claim 
and  obligation. 

The  trouble  with  all  ethical  systems  of  this  world  has  been 
their  partiality.  They  have  been  arranged  with  undue  regard  for 
those  who  invented  them.  And  this  defect  vitiates  the  prevailing 
systems  to-day  as  it  has  vitiated  the  systems  that  have  been  pro- 
duced in  times  gone  by. 

The  same  general  moral  code  applies  to  every  being  that  feels. 
In  a  general  way,  whatever  is  right  to  human  beings  is  right  also 
to  non-human  beings ;  and  whatever  is  wrong  to  human  beings  is 
wrong  to  non-human  beings.  There  are  disparities  everywhere — 
disparities  in  ethical  standing,  just  as  there  are  disparities  in  use- 
fulness and  feeling-power.  But  there  are  no  greater  disparities 
between  men  and  other  animals  than  there  are  between  different 
individuals  or  varieties  of  the  human  species.  I  do  not  say  nor 
do  I  believe  that  a  guinea-pig  has  the  same  rights  to  life  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  its  desires  as  an  Englishman  has.  Neither  has 
an  Eskimo.  But  I  do  say  that  an  ethical  system  that  treats  guinea- 
pigs  and  non-humans  generally  with  the  ethical  indifference  that 
they  receive  to-day  is  a  product  of  human  provincialism  pure  and 
simple  and  is  destined  to  become  as  obsolete  as  human  slavery  with 
the  blooming  of  the  ages. 

The  most  mournful  feature  of  vivisection,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
its  awful  ineconomy.  The  most  horrible  crimes  are  committed 
over  and  over  again  out  of  mere  wantonness  and  curiosity. 

I  have  heard  dogs  crying  and  pleading  a  block  away  from  where 
they  were  being  used  for  demonstration  purposes  before  a  class  of 
medical  students — crying  in  that  wild,  pitiful  way  that  only  dogs 
can  cry  in  when  their  very  hearts  are  being  dissected.  And  the 
demonstrations  were  ones  that  had  been  made  hundreds  of  times 
before,  and  were  repeated  solely  because  they  were  "interesting." 
No  economy,  no  mercy,  no  attempt  to  discover  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  thing  without  pain !  According  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  a  dog  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  recently  walked 
backward  for  a  week  before  it  died,  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of 
the  pituitary  gland ;  and  other  dogs  lived  several  weeks  with  their 
brains  exposed.  Think  of  that  Italian  who  cut  away  the  legs  and 
viscera  of  a  turtle,  cut  away  everything  except  the  head  and  cara- 
pace, just  to  see  how  long  the  poor  creature  would  live  as  an  ani- 
mated backbone.  I  remember  a  summer  that  I  spent  once  at  a 
biological  laboratory  on  Long  Island.     The  region  around  the 
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laboratory,  both  land  and  water,  was  raided  every  day  or  two  for 
"specimens,"  and  between  times  these  poor  "specimens"  were  cut 
and  hacked  and  joked  about  and  treated  in  such  an  utterly  soulless 
way  that  it  made  one  think  of  a  lot  of  leisurely  demons  torturing 
lost  souls  for  the  fun  of  it. 

In  spite  of  the  high  and  holy  claim  of  those  who  carry  it  on, 
the  greatest  concern  in  vivisection  isi  not  to  save  suffering,  but  to 
satisfy  curiosity  and  achieve  fame.  Vivisectors  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
men  of  distinguished  sympathy.  If  vivisectors  experimented  pri- 
marily to  save  suffering,  they  would  carry  on  their  business  in  a 
sympathetic  way  and  with  more  concern  for  the  saving  of  suffer- 
ing while  in  the  act.  To  sentence  whole  populations  to  pestilence 
and  crucifixion  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  is  an  act  of  selfishness 
at  best.  It  is  analogous  to  the  enslavement  of  the  black  race  by 
the  white  race.  But  to  inflict  on  beings  approximately  as  sensitive 
as  men  wrongs  that  would  blacken  the  blackest  pages  of  history, 
and  to  perpetrate  these  wrongs  without  economy  or  sympathy,  is 
almost  satanic.  Science  has  many  things  to  answer  for  that  it  is 
not  guilty  of.  Many  things  are  done  in  the  name  of  "science?' 
because  those  who  do  them  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  real 
motives.  Roosevelt  shot  monkeys  and  antelopes  in  Africa  in  the 
name  of  "science,"  but  his  real  motives  are  known  to  have  been 
much  lower. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  universe  is  not  so  arranged  as  to  com- 
pel every  one  who  causes  suffering  to  others  to  duplicate  in  his  own 
feelings  the  suffering  which  he  causes.  If  this  were  true,  the 
men  who  inflict  infernos  on  non-humans  in  the  name  of  science 
would  have  the  devotion  to  science  and  to  human  amelioration  to 
carry  on  their  activities  about  two  ticks  of  the  clock.  There  is  not 
a  vivisector  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  would  carry  on  his  work 
more  than  a  minute  or  two  if  he  had  himself  to  undergo  the  experi- 
ences which  he  inflicts  on  his  victims.  There  are  men  in  the  world 
who  have  the  heroism  to  endure  suffering  and  even  death  for  the 
sake  of  a  cause  which  they  know  to  be  right.  But  vivisectors  have 
never  given  any  evidence  of  belonging  to  this  nobler  class  of  mor- 
tals. They  have  been  content  to  reap  the  rewards  for  discoveries 
made  possible  by  the  silent  and  unspeakable  sacrifices  of  others. 

Knowledge  is  not  the  most  important  thing  in  this  world. 
The  fact  that  biologists  are  often  so  soulless  in  their  treatment  of 
the  races  with  whom  they  have  to  do  shows  this.  A  person  may 
be  ever  so  encyclopedic,  and  yet  be  a  barbarian.  A  kind  heart 
and  a  sympathetic  imagination  are  more  important  personal  assets 
than  knowledge.  A  sympathetic  imagination  will  cause  one  to  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  others  and  to  do  to  them  as  he  would  be 
done  by,  and  knowledge  will  not  do  this. 
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If  I  were  making  a  world  and  could  arrange  it  as  I  wanted  to, 
only  humanitarians  would  be  allowed  to  practice  vivisection.  Only 
those  would  be  allowed  to  practice  it  who  would  be  as  economical  in 
inflicting  pain  on  others  as  they  would  be  in  inflicting  it  on  them- 
selves. Vivisection  in  the  hands  of  those  without  sympathy,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  still  in  the  mists  of  anthropocentricism,  will 
always  be  abused,  will  always  be,  what  it  is  to-day,  largely  a  pastime 
and  a  hobby. 

President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  have  again  the  pleasure,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  the  benefit  and  the  instruction  of  listening  to  one 
who  has  always  been  and  is  still  the  very  soul  of  this  movement — 
Miss  Lind-af-Hageby.  She  will  speak  to  us  to-day  on 

ANIMAL  PROTECTION  AND  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 

MORALS. 
Miss  Lind-af-Hageby. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Before  beginning 
my  address  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  book  I  have 
here,  which  is  called  The  Animals'  Cause,  and  which  contains  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Anti- Vivisection  and  Animal 
Protection  Congress  held  in  London  in  1909.  This  book  is  generally 
sold  in  London  at  $3.00  a  copy,  but  being  in  a  kind  and  charitable 
mood  to-day  I  am  willing  to  give  it  away  to  any  one  here  who  will 
make  good  use  of  it.  I  have  about  six  or  seven  copies,  and  prefera- 
bly I  should  like  people  to  have  the  books  who  represent  societies, 
so  that  it  can  be  loaned  and  made  use  of. 

There  is  another  matter  I  wish  to  mention.  I  sat  listening  yes- 
terday to  the  very  excellent  speech  on  slaughter  reform  by  Dr. 
Rowley,  and  also  to  the  opposition  to  slaughter  reform  which  was 
raised  by  some  one  representing  the  Jewish  method  of  slaughter. 
I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  very  fine  little  instrument  with  which  I 
could  kill  you  all  in  twenty  minutes,  and  you  would  suffer  no  pain. 
You  insert  a  cartridge  here,  you  screw  on  the  top,  you  carry  it  in 
your  pocket  and  you  go  to  the  slaughter  house.  It  cannot  possibly 
go  off  because  this  little  safety  catch  prevents  it  from  doing  so. 
There  is  absolutely  no  danger.  When  you  want  to  kill  your 
horse,  or  your  cow,  or  in  case  of  accident  a  horse  in  the  street,  it 
is  the  most  humane  instrument.  You  place  it  on  the  forehead  of 
the  animal,  press  the  safety  catch  and  strike  the  top  gently  with  a 
mallet  or  a  piece  of  wood.  It  is  absolutely  efficient,  it  is  absolutely 
safe,  it  is  cheap.    It  is  sold  in  London  by  my  society  for  $2.50. 
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Any  butcher  can  afford  it.  We  sell  the  cartridges  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price,  and  if  any  one  here  in  America  wishes  to  introduce 
this  instrument  I  will  give  it  right  over  to  you  to  use  and  sell  here 
and  see  that  you  get  it.  It  is  manufactured  in  Sweden.  It  is  in  use 
in  every  public  abattoir  throughout  Sweden.  There  has  lately 
been  built  in  Stockholm  the  finest  abattoir  in  the  world.  It  has 
every  hygienic  and  scientific  improvement.  The  animals  are  killed 
with  this  instrument.  You  are  told  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  have  firearms  in  the  slaughter  house.  Everything  is  dangerous 
in  the  presence  of  fools  and  imbeciles,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
reasonable  care  and  caution  on  the  part  of  persons  employed  to 
kill  animals  for  food.  We  expect  trained,  sensible  men,  with 
strong  arms  and  steady  eyes  to  do  the  killing.  And  granted  those 
reasonable  conditions  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  this  instrument,  or  an  instrument  of  a  similar  nature,  should 
not  be  used. 

And  I  must  confess  that  I  have  very  little  patience  with  the 
opposition  to  this  reform.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  for  I 
have  spent  days  in  slaughter  houses.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into 
harrowing  details,  but  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  have  seen 
animals  killed  with  a  pole-axe  and  also  with  this  little  apparatus, 
and  this  is  by  far  the  most  humane,  and  the  best  and  most  efficient 
instrument,  and  if  you  or  I  had  to  be  killed  we  could  choose  no 
better  method  than  this  method  of  being  shot. 

I  saw  in  the  south  of  Sweden  twenty  cows  killed  in  five  minutes 
with  this  identical  instrument,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  pain,  no 
consciousness,  and  practically  no  reflex  struggles  afterwards.  I 
must  add  that  we  have  two  kinds  of  cartridges — large,  powerful 
cartridges  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  smaller  cartridges  for  sheep 
and  pigs. 

I  often  dream  of  an  ideal  slaughter  house,  though  I  am  not  a 
meat-eater.  Being  a  vegetarian  does  not  help  the  misery  of  the 
animals  since  others  eat  meat,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  sit  down  and 
say  that  because  I  do  not  eat  meat  it  does  not  concern  me.  This 
matter  concerns  every  humane  person.  I  wish  we  could  build  a 
humane  slaughter  house,  say  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia  or  Wash- 
ington, anywhere  you  like,  where  we  could  have  the  most  painless 
and  the  most  sanitary  conditions  of  slaughter.  Such  a  slaughter 
house  could  be  made  a  commercial  success.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  do  in  London,  only  I  have  not  the  money  yet.  My  ideal  slaughter 
house  will  impose  the  following  conditions :  Firstly,  no  animal  will 
be  slaughtered  in  the  presence  of  another ;  secondly,  they  will  be 
kept  in  large,  airy  pens,  and  that  ridiculous  old  custom  that  an 
animal  must  be  starved  before  it  is  put  to  death  will  be  done  away 
with  altogether.    Pigs  would  be  put  in  a  special  humane  pen  such 
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as  we  have  in  Sweden.  Instead  of  having  them  hooked  by  the  ear 
and  strung  up  in  the  usual,  horrible  way,  they  are  placed  one  by  one 
in  this  pen,  which  prevents  movement.  It  does  not  hurt  the  pig, 
but  it  holds  it  absolutely  tightly.  When  the  pig  has  been  shot  a 
button  is  pressed  and  the  pen  passes  on  rails  from  the  place  of 
killing  into  another  place  where  the  bleeding  is  done.  The  killing 
and  the  bleeding  should  never  take  place  in  the  same  room.  When 
the  killing  has  been  done  subsequent  measures  fall  under  the  domain 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  I  need  not  go  into  that  now.  But 
the  two  fundamental  principles  are  that  no  animal  shall  be  killed 
in  the  presence  of  another,  and  that  the  killing  and  bleeding  should 
not  take  place  in  the  same  room.  The  place  where  the  shooting  is 
done  can  very  well  be  a  green  field,  and  the  animals  should  be 
brought  out  one  by  one.  Those  of  you  who  buy  meat  and  who  eat 
meat  should  control  your  households.  Women  should  refuse  to 
buy  meat  from  any  butcher  who  does  not  give  them  a  guarantee 
(and  who  is  not  willing  that  they  should  test  the  truthfulness  of 
that  guarantee)  that  the  meat  they  purchase  has  been  killed  hu- 
manely. Long  before  you  obtain  public  abattoirs,  and  long  before 
you  have  humane  slaughtering  enforced  by  law,  every  woman  in  the 
land  can  become  a  slaughter  reformer  by  doing  that  simple  thing. 
It  is  a  little  inconvenient,  but  that  is  the  sacrifice  that  is  asked  of 
you,  in  order  to  help  forward  the  important  reform  that  can  be 
accomplished  on  behalf  of  suffering  animals. 

After  dealing  with  these  practical  things,  I  will  now  have 
to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  this  afternoon,  which  is  "Animal 
Protection  and  the  Evolution  of  Morals." 

I  will  begin  by  quoting  to  you  the  words  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria.  She  said :  "No  civilization  is  complete  which  does  not 
include  the  dumb  and  defenseless  of  God's  creatures  within  the 
sphere  of  charity  and  mercy."  I  want  especially  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  word  which  she  used,  "civilization."  Many  of  you 
are  willing  to  accede  the  point,  and  many  of  you  are  willing  to  say, 
"Yes,  of  course,  that  is  so."  But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  even 
though  you  here  are  quite  willing  to  say  that  animal  protection  is 
an  inherent  and  essential  part  of  civilization,  to  look  back  and  see 
how  we  have  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  view.  There  is  nothing 
so  important  to  my  mind  as  the  cultivation  of  what  we  may  call 
the  historical  sense. 

Whenever  you  are  anxious  to  bring  about  a  reform  and  you 
have  arguments  brought  against  you,  when  you  stand  as  the  cham- 
pion of  an  unpopular  cause  and  people  tell  you  that  you  are  an 
enemy  of  humanity,  then  plunge  into  books  on  history.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  so  few  intelligent  books  on  history.  Most  books 
on  history  deal  with  kings  and  wars  and  evils  of  all  kinds,  and  very 
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few  give  an  intelligent  account  of  that  which  is  really  worth  know- 
ing. Now  what  is  really  worth  knowing?  The  things  that  are 
really  worth  knowing  are  the  principles  which  in  different  coun- 
tries, in  various  nationalities,  have  moulded  true  progress.  The 
history  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  set  forth  challenging 
wrong,  proclaiming  right ;  the  men  and  women  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  denounce  cruelty  and  injustice  and  brutality — those  are 
the  lives  we  should  know ;  that  is  the  kind  of  history,  of  civilization, 
which  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  school  boy  and  girl, 
and  which  should  inspire  them  to  greater  deeds  and  thoughts,  and 
make  them  truly  progressive.  In  spite  of  Buckle's  History  of 
Civilisation,  similar  works,  the  history  of  reform  from  the  point  of 
view  of  true  humanitarianism,  has  yet  to  be  written.  I  invite  you 
here,  representatives  of  animal  protection  and  other  kindred  move- 
ments, to  turn  your  attention  to  that  gigantic,  but  delightful,  intel- 
lectual task,  i.e.,  writing  the  true  history  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. 

In  the  olden  days  men  did  not  suffer  the  pangs  that  come  from 
what  we  may  call  a  sympathetic  imagination.  In  the  days  of  the 
gladiatorial  games,  when  men  used  to  love  the  sight  of  blood,  there 
was  very  little  sentiment  or  feeling.  In  the  days  when  infanticides 
were  common,  when  slaves  were  regarded  not  as  human  beings, 
but  as  creatures  of  another  order  to  be  slaughtered  and  vivisected 
for  the  pleasure  or  the  knowledge  of  superior  human  beings — 
when  slaves  could  actually  be  dissected  in  order  to  afford  artistic 
gratification,  artistic  pleasure  at  a  banquet  of  men  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  art — there  was  very  little  suffering  from  the  pangs  of 
sympathetic  imagination.  Go  through  the  ages  and  recall  the 
tortures  inflicted  simply  because  men  found  it  impossible  to  other- 
wise settle  disagreement  of  opinions  in  politics,  in  religion,  in 
philosophy.  Throughout  all  these  years  and  ages  and  decades  there 
was  very  little  suffering  though  sympathetic  imagination. 

I  was  reading  this  afternoon  a  paper  regarding  some  of  the 
English  sport  in  the  seventeenth  century,  giving  instructions  as  to 
how  we  dig  out  a  fox  and  how  to  get  him  out  with  pincers  and 
specially  constructed  claws,  and  how  to  treat  tame  foxes  and 
make  them  tractable  for  the  purpose  of  training  hounds,  Horrible, 
unsportsmanlike  cruelties  are  recommended  without  any  sense  of 
shame.  It  is  true  that  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  this  indifference  to  the  suffering  of  others  became  less 
conspicuous,  but  it  persisted.  I  have  often  wondered,  in  watching 
people  who  are  very  cruel,  how  much  they  realize  that  they  are 
cruel,  and  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  they  do  not  realize  it  at  all.  In  a  few  cases  we  have  degen- 
erates gloating  over  torture.    I  call  a  man  like  Mantegazza,  the 
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Italian  vivisector,  who  invented  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flicting torture,  who  placed  animals  in  this  machine  and  deliberately 
tormented  them  and  wrote  a  book  giving  tabulated  scales  of  pain 
and  torture,  and  who  completed  his  account  by  saying  that  he  con- 
ducted his  researches  with  much  patience  and  much  pleasure  for 
the  period  of  one  year,  I  call  such  a  man  a  loathsome  degenerate. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  slaughter-man  who,  either  through 
carelessness  or  thoughtlessness  or  stupidity,  will  strike  his  bullock 
on  the  head  three  or  four  times  before  he  brings  it  down  or  the 
men  who  go  out  to  get  the  seals  and  furs  for  women — shamefully 
ignorant  women — to  wear  on  their  backs,  are  consciously  cruel. 
And  I  will  tell  you  why :  They  have  not  a  particle  of  sympathetic 
imagination.  It  never  occurs  to  them  to  compare  the  sufferings  of 
the  seal,  or  of  the  bullock  with  their  own  sufferings,  were  they  in 
a  similar  position. 

The  evolution  of  sympathetic  imagination  is  to  my  mind  the 
very  essence  of  civilization,  and  you  can  measure  the  greatness  of 
a  man,  his  value  as  a  human  being,  directly  by  the  amount  of  this 
quality  within  his  soul.  Why  do  we  love  the  poet?  Why  do  we 
love  the  artist?  Why  do  our  hearts  vibrate  in  unison  and  in  har- 
mony with  their  words?  Because  we  feel  that  from  them  there  goes 
out  an  understanding  of  all  living  creatures,  of  the  sinner  and  the 
innocent,  of  the  beautiful  and  even  of  the  ugly — a  sympathy  and  a 
love  for  everything  that  lives  and  breathes,  which  draws  out  in 
ourselves  the  very  best,  and  makes  us  long  to  be  like  unto  them. 
Now  the  poet  (I  mean  the  poet,  not  the  verse-maker)  being  truly 
in  communion  with  nature  and  all  its  forms  of  life,  represents  to  me 
the  highest  form  of  humanity,  and  the  idea  of  the  true  poet  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  any  idea  of  cruelty  or  injustice  to  the 
meanest  creature.  The  nineteenth  century  poets  suffered  through 
their  sympathetic  imagination.  A  measure  of  such  sympathy  is 
given  to  all  of  you.  Money  cannot  give  you  joy  when  you  remember 
all  the  misery  that  goes  on  around  you ;  when  the  interior  of  the 
prison  house,  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  of  the  hospitals  and  the 
slaughter  houses  are  laid  bare  to  your  sympathetic  inner  vision ; 
life  cannot  bring  you  happiness,  because  there  is  something  in  you 
which  draws  you  to  those  that  suffer. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  all  these  people,  those  that  I 
will  call  the  elect  of  the  earth,  who  formerly  had  no  modern  scien- 
tific basis  to  stand  upon — we  think  such  a  lot  of  the  word  "science" 
— were  given  such  a  basis,  and  that  was  the  re-statement  bv  Dar- 
win and  Wallace,  of  the  evolution  idea,  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
physical,  organic  unity  which  binds  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and 
which  links  the  genius  to  the  worm.  That  idea  logically  worked  out 
with  all  its  corollaries  revolutionized  the  scientific  thought  of  the 
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nineteenth  century.  But  it  was  also  bound  to  have  a  moral  side. 
If  it  be  true  that  we  are  made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  and 
that  the  same  heart  vibrates  and  beats  in  the  dog  and  the  horse 
and  in  man,  it  follows  that  there  cannot  be  an  absolute  gulf  between 
the  lower  animals  and  man.  There  must  be  a  relation  of  brother- 
hood which  unites  the  lower  and  the  human  animals.  Now  I  know 
a  great  many  people  who  find  the  idea  that  we  should  be  related 
to  monkeys  positively  loathsome.  I  have  kept  monkeys  myself — 
I  had  one  I  loved  dearly,  highly  intelligent,  very  sensitive,  very 
faithful,  and  that  monkey  was  far  superior  to  and  far  more  charm- 
ing than  many  human  beings  I  know.  I  assure  you  that  were  you 
to  study  monkeys  closely  as  I  have  done,  you  would  not  only  find 
less  difficulty  in  accepting  the  evolution  idea,  but  you  would  posi- 
tively find  certain  parental  traits  in  them  which  you  might  be  quite 
delighted  to  acknowledge. 

So  that  I  think  in  times  to  come  we  shall  not  find  it  so  difficult 
to  accept  this  physical  relationship,  and  we  shall  certainly  find  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  accept  a  psychic  relationship.  I  am  not  going 
into  the  question  of  where  the  soul  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  man 
begins,  and  what  is  the  difference  between  the  soul  of  man  and  the 
soul  of  the  chimpanzee.  But  we  are  helped  in  these  days  by  the 
growing  knowledge  of  animal  psychology.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  opened  in  Paris  an  institution  for  the  study  of  animal  psychol- 
ogy. The  papers  were  written  by  intelligent  and  trained  scientists. 
One  paper  was  entitled  "Psychic  Individuality  in  Worms  and  In- 
sects." There  were  various  papers  on  what  you  might  call  the 
mental  life  of  fishes,  and  other  extraordinary  subjects  which  were 
taken  up  and  seriously  discussed.  Of  course  you  know  that  since 
the  days  when  Romanes  and  other  men  studied  animal  behavior 
there  has  been  very  great  development.  During  the  last  two  years 
certain  horses  in  Germany  have  been  much  talked  of.  I  refer  to 
the  "thinking"  horses  of  Elberfeld.  A  man  called  Krall  bought 
two  Arab  stallions  and  set  himself  to  train  the  intelligence  of  these 
horses  as  you  would  train  a  child.  These  horses  are  undoubtedly 
unusually  intelligent,  but  the  results  of  training  are  most  wonderful. 
These  horses  know  spelling,  arithmetic,  reading.  They  know  the 
multiplication  table  up  to  twelve  times  twelve ;  they  can  do  division, 
date  reckoning,  squaring  and  the  extraction  of  roots.  Commissions 
of  scientists  have  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  statements  re- 
garding these  horses.  People  assumed  that  the  whole  thing  was 
humbug. 

One  of  these  horses — his  name  is  Mohammed — is  given  a  pic- 
ture book.  It  is  put  before  him  and  in  this  book  there  are  perhaps 
pictures  of  a  dog,  a  goat,  a  cock,  as  in  a  child's  picture  book,  and 
he  is  asked  which  animal  he  likes  best.    He  then  has  the  alphabet 
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in  front  of  him,  and  with  his  lips  he  picks  up  the  various  letters 
and  he  spells  out,  "Mohammed  likes  the  cock  best ;  the  cock  has  such 
bright  feathers."  Now  you  say  that  is  a  trick.  Well,  the  next  day 
you  ask  him  which  he  likes  best,  and  he  says :  "Mohammed  likes 
the  dog  best,  because  the  dog  was  so  nice  to  Mohammed  yesterday." 
The  third  day  he  will  give  an  entirely  different  answer.  Now  they 
have  tried  every  possible  means  to  detect  trickery,  some  kind  of 
communication  between  Herr  Krall  and  these  horses,  but  they  have 
failed.  They  have  studied  his  methods  of  training  and  they  have 
found  absolutely  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  animal 
trainer.  It  is  all  done  by  the  development  of  the  extraordinary 
intelligence  of  these  animals.  A  man  present  at  Elberfeld  one 
evening  has  related  that  one  of  the  horses  was  fractious  and  would 
not  do  his  various  tricks.  He  was  asked  "Why  won't  you  be  good 
this  afternoon,  Mohammed?"  The  answer  was,  "Mohammed  is 
tired."  So  Mr.  Krall  said,  "But  you  must  do  as  you  are  asked." 
The  horse  replied,  "I  won't  do  it,  and  nothing  will  make  me  do  it." 
Well,  there  they  were.  Then  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  in 
came  a  girl  of  seventeen,  dressed  in  a  pink  dress,  a  very  charming 
girl.  The  moment  she  came  in  Mohammed  changed  his  manner, 
and  Herr  Krall  said,  "What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mohammed?" 
He  said,  "Mohammed  likes  the  pretty  colored  dress." 

I  can  only  ask  you  to  study  this  for  yourself.  There  is  a  whole 
book  written  about  these  valuable  horses  of  Elberfeld.  The  Times 
of  London  has  printed  an  article  about  the  mysterious  behavior  of 
these  horses,  which  at  the  present  moment  is  the  subject  of  further 
investigations. 

Speaking  of  personality  in  animals  brings  to  my  mind  an  in- 
teresting fact:  About  three  weeks  ago,  before  I  left  England,  the 
Times  of  London,  which  is  very  much  against  "sentimental"  ideas 
about  animals  and  anti-vivisection,  has  so  far  come  round  that  it 
has  published  a  leading  article  on  personality  in  animals  directed 
against  the  cruelties  usually  associated  with  performing  animals. 
And  in  that  leading  article  the  Times  pointed  out  that  we  have 
come  to  recognize  that  there  are  great  individual  differences  in 
animals  belonging  to  the  same  species. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  the  20th  of  May,  1910,  in  London. 
It  was  the  clay  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  King  Edward.  That  day 
the  streets  of  London  were  filled  with  mourning  crowds.  Perhaps 
everybody  did  not  mourn  personally  for  the  king,  although  he  was 
extremely  popular,  owing  to  his  kind  heart,  but  everybody  was 
stirred  and  moved.  London  was  filled  with  people  who  had  come 
from  all  parts  of  England  to  see  the  funeral  procession.  It  was  a 
beautiful  spring  dav  and  there  was  altogether  a  strange  feeling  of 
life  and  death  in  the  air.    The  funeral  procession  came  by.  All 
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along  Piccadilly,  where  I  stood,  there  was  the  sound  of  excited 
voices,  which  were  hushed  as  the  procession  drew  near.  All  eyes 
were  turned  on  the  gun  carriage,  on  which  rested  the  coffin.  But 
the  next  minute  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  one  little  object,  one  tiny 
little  speck  as  seen  from  the  windows  high  up  in  the  buildings. 
What  was  that  speck?  It  was  King  Edward's  dog,  his  little  white 
fox  terrier  that  walked  after  the  gun  carriage ;  a  pathetic  figure. 
The  whisper  ran:  "The  king's  dog."  And  many  an  eye  was  wet 
because  of  that  one  little  object  of  pathos.  The  great  king,  and 
his  humble  friend — the  dog  he  loved  and  the  dog  that  had  loved  him. 
There  we  have  a  touch  of  personality  in  an  animal.  And  on  that 
wonderful  day  when  the  king's  little  fox  terrier  walked  the  streets 
of  London  after  his  dead  master  a  new  realization  came  to  the 
people  of  the  bond  and  the  kinship  between  man  and  beast.  And  I 
believe  the  king's  dog  did  more  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  animals  than  many  a  sermon  and  many  a 
long  speech. 

In  conclusion  I  have  just  one  word  more  to  say.  I  believe  that 
the  animal  protection  movement  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  progres- 
sive movement  of  the  present  day.  I  believe  that  every  movement 
that  makes  for  justice,  for  pity,  for  restraining  the  selfish  impulses 
is  closely  connected  with  every  other  movement  of  like  nature.  We 
meeting  here  for  this  Congress  are  playing  our  part — and  a  very 
good  and  necessary  part — in  the  refining  of  the  world,  in  the  spirit- 
ualizing of  the  human  mind.  And  that  part  which  we  play  now  will 
react  not  only  upon  the  animals  and  insure  to  them  better  treatment, 
but  it  will  help  to  build  up  humanity. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  our  ideas  will  stand  the  test 
of  time.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when  the  religion  of  creeds  is 
giving  way  more  and  more  to  the  religion  of  deeds.  We  are  living 
in  a  time  when  men  ask  each  other  less  and  less,  "Do  you  believe 
in  this  formula  or  in  that  doctrine  ?  I  hate  you  if  you  do  not  believe 
as  I  do."  We  do  not  hear  that  often  now.  But  men  ask  one 
another,  "What  are  you  doing,  what  are  you  interested  in?  Are 
you  prepared  to  give  of  yourself  to  the  benefit  and  the  development 
of  the  world  to  great  ideas  ?"  And  that  is  the  only  religion  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  time,  of  science,  of  faith,  of  sorrow,  of  death. 

And,  lastly,  I  believe  that  we  are  drawing  near  to  a  time  when 
the  sharp  division  of  the  past  between  "religion"  and  "science" — 
two  paths  of  the  human  mind — will  soften  down  and  finally  be 
eliminated.  We  shall  come  to  scientific  religion  and  religious 
science,  because  we  shall  know  and  realize  the  great  unity  of  the 
mind  of  man.  All  these  causes  which  proclaim  and  preach  greater 
justice,  greater  sympathy,  greater  responsibility,  show  that  great 
unity.    And,  therefore,  as  members  of  this  Congress,  we  may  look 
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upon  ourselves  as  pioneers  and  proclaimers  of  the  new  thought  and 
the  new  morality  of  the  future. 


President  Clement: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  one  of  the  important  practical  workers  for  the  cause  in 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature — a  member  of  that  body  who,  for  all 
his  infirmity,  has  done  heroic  work  on  the  very  firing  line  of  the 
conflict  with  entrenched  wrong — the  Hon.  Henry  E.  Lanius  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  speak  on 

THE  DANGER  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  HUMAN  BEINGS. 
The  Hon.  Henry  E.  Lanius. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  As  I  sat  in  my 
chair  listening  to  the  very  highly  instructive  and  intensely  interesting 
remarks  made  by  my  distinguished  predecessor,  with  whom,  by  the 
way,  it  has  been  my  honor  to  speak  on  the  same  platform  on  three 
occasions — I  forgot  that  I  was  on  the  programme.  And  as  I  heard 
Miss  Lind  close,  I  was  really  thinking  what  a  marvellous  opportun- 
ity it  would  be  if  I  made  my  escape. 

I  have  listened  to  this  delegate  from  the  other  side  of  the  waters, 
and  while  I  have  enjoyed  the  words  of  all  the  other  speakers,  I  must 
say  that  her  voice,  her  ideas,  express  my  highest  ideals  of  the  work 
we  are  doing  and  the  end  we  are  striving  for  in  this  country. 

My  mind  goes  back  also  to  my  old  school  days,  when  I  read 
in  Plato  his  great  theory  regarding  the  soul.  He  said,  if  you  wish 
to  know  the  truth,  follow  the  soul,  because  the  soul  has  existed 
always,  will  exist  always,  and  thus  is  closer  to  the  eternal  light,  and 
will  always  hold  out  light  to  guide  you  correctly.  That  is  the  text 
of  the  entire  writing  as  I  remember  it.  And  it  is  true,  it  is  abso- 
lutely true.  If  we  will  study  the  soul  we  must  ask  ourselves  the 
question :  Why  have  we  been  created,  why  are  we  called  human  ? 
We  have  been  created  not  to  exist  for  a  thousand  years,  or  for  a 
hundred  years,  but  as  we  are  told  in  the  Good  Book,  for  three  score 
years  and  ten.  God  Almighty  has  allotted  that  specific  time  to  us ; 
He  has  said  three  score  years  and  ten  shall  be  the  life  of  man.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  whatever  work  we  have  to  do  must  be  done 
in  this  allotted  time.  And  why  has  He  allotted  this  time?  Why  are 
we  not  to  continue  to  live  as  in  the  olden  days  for  periods  ranging 
from  two  hundred  up  to  a  thousand  years,  as  they  reckoned  time 
then?  Because  he  knew  that  there  would  be  progressive  civilization, 
and  because  He  knew  that  as  time  went  on  every  generation  would 
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carry  it  forward  and  onward  to  the  next  generation.  That  is  why 
He  said  three  score  years  and  ten  shall  be  the  allotted  time  of  man. 

We  are  here  to  do  the  best  that  is  in  us.  We  are  here  to  make 
this  world  a  better  world  and,  just  as  a  spoke  in  a  wheel,  to  take 
our  place  in  civilization  for  a  day  and  then  to  disappear.  And  we 
must  do  our  very  best  in  order  that  our  generation  shall  be  properly 
recorded.  How  have  past  generations  carried  out  their  prescribed 
tasks  ?  At  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  we  find  in  the  great  Coliseum 
at  Rome,  that  great  amphitheatre  holding  350,000  souls,  we  find 
those  gladiatorial  contests  which  Miss  Lind  recalled  to  our  minds — 
we  find  there  the  Christians  of  that  day,  some  of  them  sitting  side 
by  side  with  the  followers  of  Caesar,  and  looking  down  with  calm 
eyes  upon  struggling  humanity  in  the  clutch  of  some  wild  animal. 
Not  one  spark  of  pity  or  sympathy.  And  then  we  find  that  one  day 
that  amphitheatre  was  crowded,  that  there  suddenly  came  a  new 
figure  upon  the  scene — that  fanatic  from  Asia  who  leaped  down  and 
said  "desist !"  and  he  was  set  upon  and  stoned.  He  was  crushed, 
but  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  that  great  degenerate  prac- 
tice. Before  a  great  while  had  passed  those  games  were  past  history, 
even  to  the  Romans  themselves. 

We  find  in  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  Spanish  were  inflicting 
their  tortures,  and  even  before  that  time,  we  find  Cortez  levelling 
Mexico  in  the  dust.  He  said  it  was  done  for  Christ  and  for  civiliza- 
tion. He  found  the  Aztecs  offering  upon  the  sacrifice  block  human 
flesh  and  blood.  On  the  summit  of  the  temple,  on  the  sacrifice 
block,  it  is  said  that  20,000  victims  each  year  were  offered  up  to 
the  war  god.  We  ourselves  burned  witches  at  the  stake ;  not  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  we  enslaved  human  beings  in  the  United  States. 
Now  there  were  pioneers  in  all  of  these  things  who  came  forward — 
some  great,  good  man  or  woman  who  dared  to  start  a  new  form  of 
education.  And  that  is  what  man  has  been  created  for!  And  this 
cruelty  of  vivisection,  this  great  practice  which  now  prevails  in  some 
portions  of  the  United  States- — in  fact,  it  is  said  by  some  to  be 
universal  in  all  the  large  states — is  but  a  relic  of  barbarism.  It 
cannot  be  stamped  out  by  a  fanatical  fight,  or  by  oratory ;  it  must  be 
stamped  out  by  safe  and  sane  argument.  And  is  it  cruel?  Is  it 
really  cruel?  Well,  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  affliction  than  the 
destruction  of  sight.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  cruel  than 
the  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  test.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand 
how  any  man  who  has  ever  used  this  test,  and  who  must  some  clay 
come  face  to  face  with  his  victim  in  after  life,  how  can  he  again 
face  him?  I  cannot  understand  the  make-up  of  that  man's  soul.  I 
cannot  understand  what  he  has  in  him  that  he  calls  himself  a  man. 
Think  of  it,  a  child  anywhere  from  eight  to  ten  years  old,  standing 
there  with  those  eyes  darkened,  not  by  reason  of  any  accident,  not 
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by  any  sickness  or  affliction,  but  because  some  one  wanted  to  know 
just  what  effect  this  or  that  particular  solution  would  have  upon  the 
eye.  That  happened  in  St.  Vincent  De  Paul's  Home  in  Philadelphia. 
We  know  of  at  least  one  case  where  the  sight  was  destroyed.  What 
would  you  think  of  me  if  I  were  your  bosom  friend,  if  I  were  your 
family  physician,  if  I  came  to  your  house  and  found  you  on  a  bed 
of  torture,  and  would  say  to  myself,  "This  man  presents  a  very 
good  subject,  I  will  just  inoculate  him  with  a  little  syphilitic  virus 
and  see  how  it  works  out."  If  you  should  meet  me  in  after-life, 
knowing  what  I  had  done,  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  would  measure 
me  up  in  about  the  same  way  that  I  measure  them.  Now, 
gentlemen,  this  has  been  done ;  not  to  men,  but  to  the  body  of  poor, 
weak,  defenseless  women.  I  say  that  women  have  their  rights ;  it 
is  your  duty  to  give  them  your  strong,  healthy  arm — that  is  your 
part.  It  is  their  part  to  give  you  all  that  they  can  give,  and  they 
do.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  right  here,  if  you  show  me  a  truly 
successful  institution,  I  will  show  you  one  in  which  there  is  the 
co-operation  of  women.  And  these  experiments  I  speak  of  were 
performed  by  Professor  Neisser  and  others,  and  I  suppose  by  a  hun- 
dred others  throughout  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

There  are  very  many  other  experiments.  Mr.  Frank  Stephens, 
of  Philadelphia,  yesterday  morning  gave  a  very  long  and  very  com- 
prehensive list  of  various  experiments  which  have  been  tried  upon 
human  beings,  and  all  these  facts  have  been  culled  from  the  various 
journals  and  periodicals  of  the  medical  profession  throughout  the 
United  States.  Now  those  things  have  happened.  What  does 
science  gain  ?  Science  will  tell  you  that  they  gain  much  knowledge, 
by  which  human  ills  are  going  to  be  alleviated,  or  by  which  humanity 
in  general  is  to  be  benefited.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  man 
Avho  desires  to  walk  to  the  Emergency  Hospital  in  Washington  and 
offer  himself  as  a  subject  for  vivisection,  if  he  is  so  disposed, 
although  legally  it  should  not  be  permitted.  If  I  have  a  disposition 
to  commit  suicide  I  will  be  arrested ;  then  why  should  I  be  permitted 
to  offer  myself  as  a  subject  for  vivisection?  But  our  real  objection 
comes  because  of  the  fact  that  these  subjects  are  not  voluntary  ones. 

Another  thought  which  has  come  to  my  mind  during  the  last 
few  days  is  this :  In  most  of  the  universities  there  is  a  great  student 
body.  Why  do  they  not  take  the  students  as  subjects?  They  think 
these  things  are  good.  I  believe  in  sincerity,  whether  I  am  on  the 
wrong  side  or  not.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  also  danger 
in  these  experiments.  There  is  great  danger  in  following  the  wrong 
path.  If  you  are  going  on  a  journey,  and  I  direct  you  wrong,  you 
may  be  a  great  way  from  your  destination  before  you  realize  it, 
and  then  you  will  have  experienced  a  loss  of  time  and  be  incon- 
venienced through  me.    But  if  I  advance  a  theory  and  the  medical 
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world  follows  me  for  a  generation,  and  then  discovers  that  it  has 
been  in  error,  does  humanity  gain  or  lose  by  it  ? 

These  things  have  also  an  economic  side.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Vivi- 
sector,  who  is  going  to  take  care  of  your  blunders?  If  you  blind 
me,  what  am  I  going  to  do?  If  you  incapacitate  me  so  that  I  can- 
not do  a  day's  work,  what  am  I  going  to  do?  If  you  have  neither 
sympathy  nor  heart,  look  at  the  economic  side  of  the  question.  The 
trouble  is  the  ill-effects  may  not  cease  with  one  generation — some 
of  Dr.  Neisser's  cases  may  turn  up  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 
There  is  something  to  be  looked  at  there.  What  is  to  be  the  aspect 
of  a  great  republic  like  these  United  States?  Is  a  man  to  stand  in 
the  legislature  and  speak  about  child  labor,  or  any  other  progressive 
movement,  and  then  wink  at  vivisection?  No,  if  we  are  truly  in 
accord  with  dictates  of  the  time,  then  I  say  let  us  go  upward  and 
onward. 

I  want  to  clear  up  the  mistaken  idea  in  any  one's  mind  that  we 
are  anti-scientists.  We  are  not.  We  are  simply  anti-vivisectionists. 
We  are  the  best  friends  of  science  that  science  ever  had.  Science 
needs  a  saviour,  and  we  are  going  to  save  her,  whether  she  wants 
us  to  or  not.  We  will  put  science  on  a  clean  basis.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  but  I  cannot  respect  a  man  who  refuses  to 
respect  my  opinion.  We  must  not,  in  this  age,  expect  to  win  by 
sitting  idly  by.  After  all,  we  have  got  to  win  by  basing  our  fight  on 
facts.  We  have  got  to  be,  as  Miss  Lind  pointed  out  last  night,  very 
careful.  We  have  got  to  proceed  step  by  step.  Every  great  reform 
must  go  slowly,  and  must  be  fought  for  on  an  absolutely  strong 
constructive  basis.  We  cannot  expect  to  Christianize  the  heathen 
nations  in  a  tew  years,  nor  to  tear  down  theories  that  have  lived 
for  several  generations  in  a  day  or  a  year.  But  we  can  expect,  by 
systematic,  hard  work,  to  place  our  arguments  before  the  people  in 
a  manner  to  gain  their  confidence.  Public  opinion  at  this  time  is 
somewhat  indifferent  to  vivisection.  Some  people  say  public  opinion 
is  against  us ;  I  say  it  is  simply  slumbering,  because  the  people  who 
make  up  public  opinion  do  not  know  the  facts.  Now  I  want  to 
tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  that  if  I  were  to  stand 
here  to-day  in  the  courts  of  Washington  and  speak  of  the  white 
slave  traffic  in  some  of  our  states,  to  a  jury  of  men  from  the  country 
districts,  they  would  say,  "I  don't  believe  it  possible,  I  don't  believe 
it  true."  That  also  is  true  of  vivisection.  People  do  not  know  what 
is  being  done,  and  the  plainer,  the  easier  of  understanding  you  make 
this  training,  the  better  the  results.  You  must  teach  your  audience 
according  to  their  comprehension.  Write  to  people  in  a  way  that 
they  can  understand  and  start  them  at  a  point  where  you  are  sure 
they  can  "get  on,""  as  the  boy  in  the  street  says.  We  have  got  to 
take  the  work  of  this  Congress  now  and  go  forward.    We  have  had 
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the  exchange  of  many  brilliant  ideas  here,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
productive  of  a  great  deal  of  good.  Do  not  start  on  the  technical 
side  of  this  question  if  you  cannot  handle  it.  I  am  a  layman  and  do 
not  know  anything  of  the  technical  side,  but  the  material  side  is 
the  side  which  I  have  taken  in  all  my  fights  before  the  legislature. 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  on  with  this  campaign,  let  us  continue 
as  we  have  started,  with  our  periodicals  and  journals,  with  our  work 
of  organization  throughout  these  various  humane  societies,  and  have 
a  course,  a  system  of  lectures  wherever  possible. 

President  Clement. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Our  next  address  is  to  be  by  a  very 
learned  representative,  from  the  Island  of  Malta,  who  has  had 
the  experience  of  a  training  in  several  universities  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  would  increase  your  interest 
in  him  to  know  that  he  was  brought  to  America  by  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  an  experiment  in  inanition. 
He  went  voluntarily  into  confinement,  and  under  the  observation 
of  several  Harvard  and  Yale  professors  actually  fasted  for  thirty- 
two  days  on  distilled  water  only,  and  he  has  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Professor  Augustin  Levanzin. 
He  will  speak  on 

THE  MEDICINE  OF  THE  FUTURE:  DIETOTHERAPY. 
Prof.  Augustin  Levanzin,  A.B.,  Ph.C,  LL.B. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  remember  when  I  was  nine  years 
old  how  I  earned  my  first  money.  It  was  an  English  crown — not  a 
princely  one,  so  full  of  sorrow — but  a  coin  that  corresponds  to  $1.25, 
and  I  received  that  as  a  prize  for  writing  sixteen  full  pages 
for  the  Association  Against  Cruelty  to  Animals.  So  you  see  I  have 
been  associated  in  this  kind  of  work  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life. 

Later  on  my  medical  studies  put  me  in  touch  with  some  very 
important  institutions  here  and  abroad.  I  will  give  you  the  result 
of  my  experience.  I  have  learned  that  in  several  universities  and 
in  many  laboratories  there  is  a  great  lack  of  economy.  Here  in 
America,  in  one  of  the  best  medical  schools,  if  they  have  a  hundred 
students  and  they  want  to  compare,  for  example,  the  structure  of 
the  intestines  of  an  animal  with  that  of  man,  they  will  generally 
put  one  cat  or  one  dog  on  each  table  at  which  two  students  work. 
In  that  way  they  kill  fifty  cats  or  dogs,  for  this  futile  knowledge. 
I  think  that  is  a  lack  of  economy,  to  say  the  least,  which  could  read- 
ily be  remedied.  I  think  that,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
such  comparison,  one  animal  alone  should  be  used  because  it  would 
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be  amply  sufficient.  That  should  be  one  of  the  points  that  we  must 
fight  hard  to  remedy. 

Another  point  is  that  in  many  laboratories  there  is  a  great  lack 
of  mercy.  The  students  are  very  seldom  taught  to  use  any  kind- 
ness toward  their  victims,  during  the  vivisectional  experiments. 
When  their  attention  is  called  to  this  matter  they  will  be  very  much 
inclined  to  consider  it.  I  have  had  that  experience  always.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  whenever  I  have  appealed  to  students  myself,  to 
use  less  cruelty  in  vivisection,  they  have  always  tried  to  do  it.  They 
generally  take  the  animal  and  start  to  vivisect  it  without  caring 
about  anaesthetics.  They  do  not  stop  to  think,  and  are  not  taught, 
which  is  the  best  part  to  wound  the  animal  to  kill  him  without  pain ; 
but  when  they  are  taught  this,  they  generally  follow  your  advice 
without  any  remonstrance. 

Then  another  point  is  this,  on  which  I  think  we  can  do  some 
good  work :  To  show  to  the  public  by  facts  that  a  great  many  of 
these  experiments — my  personal  opinion  is  all  of  them — are  either 
useless,  or  if  some  of  them  are  claimed  to  give  any  result,  that  result 
could  be  obtained  without  the  necessity  of  any  vivisection  at  all. 
Dr.  Wise  yesterday  was  speaking  about  discoveries  by  vivisection. 
I  do  not  consider  them  as  any  discoveries  at  all,  because  we  could 
obtain  the  same  results  without  the  use  of  any  vivisection.  Now 
this  is  not  a  sentimental  statement,  although  I  sympathize  with  all 
my  heart  with  those  who  are  trying  to  urge  this  humanitarian 
aspect  before  the  public.  But  I  wish  to  put  the  subject  on  a  more 
constructive  ground,  on  scientific  facts. 

I  perfectly  concur  with  what  Dr.  Cowen  said  yesterday  that  it 
is  perfectly  useless  to  experiment  on  animals  to  learn  anything  about 
human  physiology.  The  physiology  of  animals  is  not  only  entirely 
different  from  that  of  man,  but  that  of  one  animal  is  different,  to  a 
great  extent,  from  that  of  another  animal.  The  physiology  of  a 
mouse  is  different  from  that  of  a  dog,  and  that  of  a  dog  from 
that  of  a  cow  or  a  horse. 

Then  there  is  another  important  fact :  That  animals,  when 
they  are  vivisected,  are  either  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic 
or  a  drug,  or  not.  We  know  from  the  studies  of  Professor  Elmer 
Gates,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  that  any  individual,  human  or  sub- 
human, under  the  influence  of  a  strong  emotion — sorrow,  passion, 
grief  or  anger — secretes  a  great  amount  of  toxins,  and  these  are 
such  active  poisons  that  they  have  been  known  to  turn  the  hair 
grey  over  night  and  poison  children  nursed  by  their  mothers,  etc. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  the  animal,  if  he  is  suffering,  in  pro- 
ducing a  large  amount  of  toxins,  that  upsets  entirely  the  normal 
results  of  the  experimentation.  So  the  results  obtained  by  these 
experiments  are  perfectly  useless  from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 
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If  the  animal  is  spared  suffering,  then  the  animal's  metabolism  is 
not  in  a  normal  condition  because  it  is  laboring  under  the  influence 
of  the  anaesthetic  or  of  a  strong  drug,  and  so  also  these  results 
are  abnormal,  and  you  can  derive  no  benefit,  by  using  them,  for 
human  physiology.  And  these  facts,  according  to  my  opinion,  de- 
stroy the  value  of  all  the  results  obtained  by  vivisection,  being  the 
results  of  abnormal  physiology. 

We  know  that  these  experiments  have  been  going  on  now 
for  about  800  years.  The  famous  Italian  anatomist,  Eustachius, 
was  the  first  man  who  started  vivisection  and  dissection  in  Italy 
about  the  year  1232.  Since  that  time  dissection  and  vivisection  have 
been  going  on  galore.  Now  what  have  the  vivisectors  learned  in 
800  full  years  of  cruelty,  and  after  sacrificing  millions  and  millions 
of  animals?  Where  are  these  great  results  of  vivisection?  If  the 
medical  profession  were  on  the  right  path  why  should  we  have 
one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  victims  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
civilized  world  every  year?  (200,000  of  them  in  the  United  States)  ; 
and  500,000  victims  of  cancer?  (75,000  in  the  U.  S.)  Is  this  the 
great  result  of  vivisection  ?  Is  this  what  the  medical  profession  has 
learned  in  its  hundreds  of  years  of  cruelty  on  animals  ?  They 
must  be  on  the  wrong  path.  But  let  us  turn  the  page  and  come 
to  something  more  hopeful,  more  uplifting. 

We  will  consider,  for  example,  diabetes.  We  know  that  the 
most  eminent  scientists  and  vivisectors  have  been  experimenting  for 
years  to  find  out  the  cause  of  diabetes  and  to  try  to  ascertain  a 
remedy,  but  with  very  meagre  results.  Yet  in  Paris  we  have  a 
Dr.  Guelpa,  who,  without  experimentation  on  animals,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  not  only  curing  the  severest  cases  of  diabetes,  but  also 
lately  in  curing  the  gangrenous  stage  of  it,  something  that  all  the 
other  medical  men  have  never  been  able  to  do,  with  all  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  they  have  made  in  the  field  of  vivisection.  When 
Dr.  Guelpa  came  forward  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris  and 
stated  that  by  simply  correcting  the  diet  of  patients  he  could  cure 
diabetes,  he  was  hissed  by  his  colleagues.  Yet  Professor  Bardet 
took  up  the  matter  and  started  experimenting  himself,  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  great  French  physiologist,  Professor  Robin,  and 
they  succeeded  not  only  in  getting  the  results  that  Dr.  Guelpa  had 
stated,  but  something  better.  They  had  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
was  losing  through  her  kidneys  12,320  grains  of  sugar  every  day, 
and  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  a  reduced  diet  that  quan- 
tity of  sugar  was  reduced  to  200  grains,  and  after  forty-eight  hours 
the  glucose  entirely  disappeared !  Now  this  is  a  glorious  page  in 
the  annals  of  medicine,  but  we  surely  do  not  owe  it  to  vivisection. 

What  has  not  been  done  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  white  scourge 
to  humanity?    What  is  the  result  of  all  the  experimentation  of 
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vivisectionists  ?  Nothing  to  speak  of.  If  there  is  a  reduction  in 
the  mortality  it  is  all  due  to  the  natural  methods  of  sending  people 
to  the  hills  to  enjoy  fresh  air ;  and  to  dietetic  changes,  and  not  to 
vivisection. 

Dr.  Breckenridge,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1868,  was  the  first  one 
who  stated  that  tuberculosis  was  a  nutritional  disease — caused  by 
errors  in  eating.  He  was  ridiculed  by  his  colleagues  and  yet  Dr. 
Osier,  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Oxford  Universities,  considered  as 
one  of  the  greatest  physicians  in  the  English-speaking  world,  re- 
cently admitted  that  tuberculosis  is  a  nutritional  disease  and  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it  except  by  natural  methods. 

Dr.  Moinchin,  of  Dublin,  has  lately  started  experiments  in  a 
tuberculosis  hospital  by  using  garlic ;  and  his  results  were  simply 
wonderful.  The  experiments  were  so  successful  that  Dr.  McDuffy, 
of  New  York,  repeated  the  cures  with  his  assistants,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital,  where  they  had  been  experimenting  with  very  many 
of  the  most  popular  remedies,  vaccines,  etc.,  and  the  results  that 
Dr.  McDuffy  achieved  prove  that  the  most  efficient  remedy  for  con- 
sumption is  garlic,  and  the  lowest  in  the  list  are  the  sera  and  the 
vaccines  of  the  animal  vivisectors.  If  you  read,  for  example,  Sin- 
clair's book  on  fasting  you  will  find  one  or  two  cases  of  tuberculosis 
that  had  been  diagnosed  by  regular  physicians,  which  had  been 
cured  by  a  reduced  diet.  Only  by  natural  means  can  we  have  the 
solid  foundations  of  medicine  built  up  and  not  by  the  sacrifice  of 
animals,  and  by  useless  cruelty. 

Let  us  consider  insanity,  for  example.  These  vivisectors  have 
killed  thousands  and  thousands  of  animals  to  examine  their  brains, 
without  any  important  results,  and  yet  if  you  read  Dr.  Dewey's 
books  on  fasting  you  will  find  recorded  several  cases  of  insanity 
cured  by  the  simple  means  of  a  reduced  diet.  I  remember  very 
clearly  the  case  of  a  lady  who  after  being  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum for  several  years,  and  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  those 
institutions,  was  sent  home  as  a  hopeless  case.  Dr.  Ritter,  of  At- 
lantic City,  took  up  the  case,  and  by  simply  putting  the  patient  on  a 
reduced  diet  for  thirty-two  days  she  could  again  start  giving  her 
music  lessons,  and  is  now  living  in  Philadelphia — a  perfectly  healthy 
woman.  Can  the  vivisectors  claim  in  favor  of  their  cause  any 
triumph  such  as  this?  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  think  that  these 
are  the  glorious  pages  of  the  medicine  of  the  future  only,  which 
is  based  on  natural  methods  and  clinical  observation  and  not  on 
the  horrors  of  vivisection. 

We  have  heard  several  of  the  speakers  at  this  Congress  men- 
tion the  experiments  of  Professor  Ehrlich  and  several  others  on 
mice,  etc.,  and  that  thousands  of  animals  have  been  massacred  to 
find  out  the  mystery  of  cancer  without  any  result.    Yet  we  have 
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a  great  living  glory  in  London,  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  who  is  one  of  the 
very  few  who  can  really  cure  a  case  of  cancer ;  not  by  the  reme- 
dies and  the  suggestions  of  the  vivisectors,  but  by  acknowledging 
the  nutritional  cause  of  cancer,  and  by  treating  his  patients  by  nat- 
ural and  dietetic  means.  And  because  Dr.  Bell  published  the  re- 
sults of  some  of  these  cures,  Dr.  Bashford,  (who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  greatest  cancer  institute  in  England,  and  who  has  been  for 
years  and  years  vivisecting  animals),  attacked  him  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  by  calling  him  a  charlatan,  and  that  he  was  simply 
stating  those  facts  to  take  the  money  out  of  his  patients'  pockets. 
Dr.  Bell  proceeded  in  court  against  Dr.  Bashford,  and  proved,  by 
many  witnesses,  that  he  had  really  cured  cases  of  cancer  without 
the  help  of  any  drugs  or  sera  or  by  any  vaccines  whatever, 
but  simply  by  nutritional  changes,  and  the  facts  were  so  evidently 
proven  that  Dr.  Bashford  was  fined  £2,000.  So  you  see  that  Dr. 
Bashford,  the  most  eminent  cancer  specialist  in  England,  with  the 
largest  institution  and  lots  of  money  at  his  disposal,  could  not, 
after  ten  years  of  hard  work,  advance  one  step  towards  the  solution 
of  this  great  problem,  while  Dr.  Bell,  an  anti-vivisectionist,  did 
attain  real  success  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Why?  Because  he  never  resorted  to  cruelty  nor  to  the  futility  of 
vivisection,  but  to  simple  diet,  and  by  treating  his  patients  on  nat- 
ural lines. 

As  to  appendicitis :  Experiments  and  operations  every  day  and 
night!  The  best  text-books  in  medicine  (also  Haeckel)  tell  you 
not  only  that  the  appendix  has  no  function  in  the  body,  but  that 
it  is  a  useless  and  a  dangerous  organ  in  the  system.  Yet  Prof. 
C.  De  M.  Sajous,  of  Philadelphia,  states  in  his  "Internal  Secretions" 
that  the  appendix  has  not  only  one,  but  two  important  functions. 
It  is  strange  to  me  how  we  have  never  yet  found  this  discovery  men- 
tioned in  any  text-book  of  any  medical  school,  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  still  believing  that  the  appendix  is  a  useless  organ.  The 
great  American  authority  on  appendicitis,  Professor  Ochsner,  of 
Chicago,  tells  us  in  his  wonderful  book,  very  clearly,  that  if  the 
patient  is  treated  by  simple,  natural  methods,  by  making  him  ab- 
stain entirely  from  food  as  soon  as  his  attack  comes  on,  the  loss 
will  be  simply  exceptional,  and  nearly  all  the  patients  will  be  saved 
without  the  need  of  any  operation  at  all.  The  same  opinion  is  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Tilden,  of  Denver,  and  others.  And  this  shows  you 
very  clearly  how  the  majority  of  the  doctors  are  ignorant  of  the 
great  discoveries  to  a  great  extent  effected  by  their  own  colleagues, 
and  how  they  do  not  in  any  way  advance  the  conditions  of  medical 
progress  by  their  vivisectors  and  their  experimentations ;  while  the 
great  glory  of  medicine  to-day  is  on  the  other  side — the  side  of 
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those  who  simply  study  the  patient  at  the  bedside  by  making  con- 
scientious clinical  observations.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  experiment 
on  animals  that  are  so  different.  The  experiment  in  the  laboratory 
means  very  little.  Clinical  observation  does  not  entail  any  cruelty 
or  any  inhuman  experimentation,  and  is  more  fruitful  of  helpful 
results. 

Some  one  has  spoken  about  the  brain,  for  instance.  Now 
you  know  how  many  animals  have  been  sacrificed  to  study  the 
physiology  of  the  brain,  without  getting  many  positive  results.  Yet 
a  great  scientist,  Dr.  Hollander,  has  published  a  wonderful  book  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  this  book  is  not 
founded  on  any  laboratory  experiments  at  all,  but  simply  on  clinical 
observation.  He  has  collected  about  a  thousand  clinical  facts  con- 
cerning people  who  were  affected  during  their  lives  with  the  same 
kind  of  mental  disturbance  or  disease.  Then  he  watched  the  symp- 
toms of  these  patients  faithfully,  and  when  they  died  he  used  the 
autopsy  on  the  different  individuals,  and  he  tried  to  find  out  what 
was  the  real  trouble.  And  he  collected  a  wonderful  series  of  notes 
of  extreme  importance,  and  by  means  of  these  experiments  he 
could  build  up  all  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  in  the  whole  world  a  more  important  book  on  the  physiology  of 
the  brain  than  this. 

Now  this  knowledge  has  been  gained  without  the  least  cruelty, 
or  by  any  laboratory  experimentation,  but  simply  by  watching  clini- 
cally the  phases  of  the  disease  of  the  individual,  and  after  his  death, 
by  autopsy. 

So,  as  I  told  you  at  the  start,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  im- 
portant discovery  which  has  come  to  us  through  vivisection.  And 
if  there  are  some  trifling  ones,  that  little  result  could  have  been  ob- 
tained without  the  necessity  of  any  cruelty,  but  by  following  the 
clinical  observation  at  the  bedside,  or  by  autopsy.  So  I  think  the 
vivisectionists  are  traveling  on  the  wrong  path.  If  they  were  on  the 
right  track,  as  I  told  you,  why  should  we,  after  so  many  centuries 
of  study  and  experimentation,  have  so  meagre  results  ?  why  so  much 
misery?  why  should  disease  increase  with  such  rapid  strides  of  mor- 
tality? Why,  for  example,  should  cancer  increase  by  104  per  cent, 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  ? 

So  the  medicine  of  the  future  will  be  a  medicine  of  a  different 
kind.  It  will  be  simply  the  medicine  of  natural  means ;  it  will  be 
based  not  on  cruelty,  not  on  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  vivi- 
sectors,  but  on  the  experiments  of  those  pioneers  who  offer  them- 
selves as  martyrs  to  science,  and  to  those  who  study  results  by  the 
bedside  of  their  patients. 

I  am  not  going  to  mention  my  own  experiments,  but  scientific 
fasting  has  been  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  scientists  have  lately 
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taken  a  great  interest.  It  was  Chossat,  the  French  scientist,  who 
first  started  to  study  fasting  on  animals.  He  used  to  starve  dogs 
for  days  and  months,  and  then  vivisect  them  to  study  the  results. 
For  fifty  years  such  experiments  have  been  going  on  all  over  the 
world.  With  what  result?  The  great  medical  authority  in  Europe, 
Dujardin  Beaumetz,  says:  "I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  can  live 
for  twenty  days  on  water  only."  The  theory  was  that  a  man  could 
not  live  more  than  twelve  to  fifteen  days  without  food.  Well,  three 
years  ago  I  fasted  forty  days  on  water  alone,  and  my  wife  for 
thirty-three  days,  without  interrupting  our  occupations.  So  I  came 
over  from  Europe  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  not  only  possible  to 
live  for  a  long  period  without  any  food,  but  that  the  thing  was 
simple,  healthful  and  beneficial  to  humanity.  This  shows  that  these 
fifty  years  of  cruel  experimentation  on  animals  have  been  simply 
wasted  and  thrown  away — so  far  as  results  prove  and  justify.  Now 
we  know  something  more  about  this  thing,  because  the  experiment- 
was  conducted  on  a  man,  and  a  man  in  normal  condition,  and  the 
test  was  therefore  a  reasonable  and  convincing  one.  In  concluding 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  first  rays  of  the  glorious  dawn  of  the 
more  humane  medicine  of  the  future  are  already  enlightening  the 
minds  of  many  progressive  physicians  who  are  using  their  best 
efforts  to  build  the  foundations  of  this  humanitarian  science  on  nat- 
ural methods  and  not  on  the  horrors  and  useless  cruelty  of  vivi- 
section. 


From  Dr.  Henri  Boucher. 

Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur. 
Paris. 

Written  for  the  International  Anti- Vivisection  and 
Animal  Protection  Congress. 

Paris,  November  24,  1913. 

USELESSNESS   OF  VIVISECTION  AND   ITS  DEADLY 
CONSEQUENCES  TO  HUMANITY. 

From  remote  antiquity  the  leaders  of  men  have  always  tried 
to  justify  their  actions — even  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  actions — 
by  putting  them,  so  to  speak,  under  the  protection  of  a  high  ideal. 
In  bygone  centuries  men  were  tortured  in  the  name  of  religion,  in 
the  name  of  outraged  deities ;  heretics  were  burned  in  the  name  of 
a  god  of  love,  and  millions  of  human  beings  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
shameful  slavery  in  the  name  of  a  social  and  economic  ideal.  No 
one  realizes  to-day  the  dreadful  contrast  that  existed  between  the 
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practice  and  the  ideal  which  was  invoked  to  sanction  it.  In  our 
own  time,  when  after  all,  barbarity  has  only  changed  its  form,  living 
creatures  are  tortured  in  the  name  of  the  higher  interests  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  name  of  science  also,  and  the  same  contrast  still  exists. 
This  contrast  appears  less  shocking  because  the  murderous  acts  do 
not  directly  concern  men  but  animals.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  as 
criminal,  for  on  the  ladder  of  life  which  all  creatures,  through  the 
different  animal  kingdoms,  ascend  rung  by  rung,  we  are  all  brothers 
in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end  of  life.  There  exists  between  us, 
then,  only  apparent  differences  depending  entirely  on  the  rung  which 
we  momentarily  occupy. 

Vivisection  is  as  useless  as  it  is  cruel.  What  famous  discoveries 
were  made  by  vivisectors  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  initiators  of 
these  cruel  practices,  as  we  are  told  by  the  history  of  medicine? 
And  yet  Erasistratus  and  Herophilus  and  their  long  line  of  disciples 
cut  open  not  only  living  animals,  but  men  as  well.  In  spite  of  this, 
like  our  modern  vivisectors,  all  they  gained  were  misleading  theories 
which  have  left  no  trace.  In  reality  all  the  thinking  men  of  that 
day  drew  attention  to  and  foresaw  these  absolutely  negative  results. 
Here  is  what  Celsus  says  on  the  subject:*  Would  that  these  prac- 
tices and  theories  were  only  useless !  But  they  are  cruel  and  pervert 
our  art  (of  medicine),  whose  aim  is  to  preserve  human  life  by  trans- 
forming it  into  an  instrument  of  agonizing  death.  Moreover,  the 
color,  the  polish,  the  softness,  the  hardness  and  the  other  conditions 
of  the  organs  do  not  remain  the  same  in  the  body  of  the  patient 
which  has  been  opened,  as  they  were  before  the  incisions ;  for  in 
those  who  do  not  have  to  suffer  in  this  way,  fear,  pain,  hunger,  in- 
digestion, fatigue  and  a  dozen  other  slight  ailments  often  modify 
all  these  characteristics.  Is  it  not  incredible  that  the  internal  organs, 
which  are  far  more  sensitive  and  unaccustomed  to  light,  should  not 
be  greatly  altered  by  serious  wounds  and  a  violent  death? 

In  our  day  the  vivisectors,  to  justify  their  bloody  and  barbarous 
practices,  assert  urbi  ct  orbi  that  they  achieve  remarkable  results, 
and  enable  science  to  make  discoveries  eminently  useful  to  humanity. 
In  this  way  they  attribute  to  their  frightful  practices  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  made  by  Harvey,  that  of  static  elec- 
tricity made  by  Galvani,  and  that  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the 
organism  made  by  Claude  Bernard.  Finally,  to  assure  definitely 
the  triumph  of  their  methods  in  the  eyes  of  humanity,  they  would 
have  us  remember  that  the  results  of  vivisection  were,  in  medicine, 
the  invention  of  the  curative  serums,  and  in  surgery  the  Carrel 
method  of  grafting  members. 


^Doctor  and  philosopher  of  the  century  of  Augustus. 
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Well,  we  are  free  to  say  that  all  these  assertions  are  made  for 
the  needs  of  the  cause ;  that  they  are  essentially  false,  and  that 
religious,  judiciary,  or  scientific  torture  never  produced  anything  but 
pitiable  results,  and  never  amounted  to  anything  but  disaster,  error 
and  failure.  Truly,  one  must  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  former  days  to  assert  that  before  Harvey  no  one  had 
any  idea  of  the  circulation.  This  opinion  could  only  come  from 
erroneous  translations  of  ancient  texts.  More  than  a  century  before 
our  era  Galen  taught  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  Greece.  Cer- 
tainly in  regard  to  the  course  followed  by  the  blood  in  circulation  he 
was  mistaken,  but  that  mistake  easily  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
scanty  anatomical  knowledge  of  his  day.  By  the  dissection  of 
corpses  the  anatomists,  little  by  little,  through  the  ages,  followed  the 
exact  course  of  the  circuit  made  by  the  blood. 

Thus  in  1553  Michael  Servetus  demonstrated  pulmonary  circula- 
tion ;  but  a  few  years  later  Fabricius  d'Acquapendente  the  valvules 
of  the  veins,  which  are  opposed  to  the  circulation  as  taught  by 
Galen,  at  the  same  time  that  they  indicate  the  exact  course  followed 
by  the  blood.  In  1569,  Andreas  Cisalpinus,  while  making  a  ligature 
for  a  blood-letting,  discovered  the  centripetal  course  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins,  to  which  he  first  gave  the  name  circulatis.  In  truth, 
it  was  he  who,  compiling  the  data  and  information  furnished  by 
his  contemporaries  and  his  predecessors,  was  the  true  discoverer 
of  circulation.  Harvey  had  only  to  verify  the  conclusions  of  Cisal- 
pinus. He  verified  them  by  the  vivisection  of  animals,  and  that  is 
why  his  contemporaries  said  of  him  that  he  had  only  circulated  the 
theory  of  circulation.  It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  all  the  vivi- 
sectors,  with  Richet  at  their  head,  put  forward  Harvey,  the  vivi- 
sector,  as  the  immortal  author  of  that  famous  discovery,  whereas  it 
was  the  dissection  of  corpses  and  the  progress  made  by  anatomy 
that  led  to  the  exact  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  of  circula- 
tion. Vivisection,  therefore,  can  only  be  considered  in  this  dis- 
covery as  a  useless  and  criminal  accessory. 

In  regard  to  the  discovery  of  static  electricity  by  Galvani,  every 
one  knows  that  the  savant  used  dead  frogs  in  his  experiments. 
Vivisection,  therefore,  counts  for  nothing  in  its  discovery.  As  for 
the  famous  discovery  by  Claude  Bernard  of  the  origin  of  sugar,  it 
seems  to  me  necessary  to  shame  the  vivisectors  to  expose  it  in  detail. 
After  having  sacrificed  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  animals,  after 
having  tortured  them  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  the  illustrious  savant 
Claude  Bernard  reached  the  conclusion,  after  all  his  experiments, 
that  the  liver  was  the  one  and  only  organ  which,  during  life,  pro- 
duces sugar.  He  had  even  found  a  special  substance  which  his 
poetic  fancy  designated  by  the  name  of  glycogenous  substance,  and 
which  produced  the  sugar.    Scarcely  had  he  published  the  results 
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of  his  vivisections  than  other  torturers  of  animals — Lusand,  Tref- 
fenbach,  Pavie,  Scruff,  etc. — wishing  to  verify  the  exactness  of  his 
conclusions,  sacrificed  other  wretched  animals,  and  concluded,  in 
contradiction  to  Claude  Bernard,  that  the  liver  had  never  produced 
sugar,  and  that  the  famous  gly oogenous  substance  had  existed  only 
in  his  imagination.  Medical  science  confirmed,  by  the  study  of 
patients,  the  only  exact  method  of  acquiring  information,  has  real- 
ized that  the  liver  never  formed  sugar.  Alas,  what  quantities  of 
dogs  and  other  animals  have  been  uselessly  tortured ! 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  that  concerns  the  physiology  of 
nerves,  the  brain,  the  different  organs,  for  vivisection  has  only  led 
up  to  hypotheses,  to  theories  which  at  first  appeared  sound  truths 
to  those  interested,  but  which,  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  rejoined 
in  the  gulf  of  oblivion  where  exploded  theories  are  heaped  up,  the 
hypotheses  which  preceded  them.  In  fact,  the  only  result  of  this 
experimental  science  is  errors  and  failures.  Primarily,  it  does  not 
possess  the  exactness  which  every  one  attributes  to  it ;  the  experi- 
ment, in  fact,  has  no  objective  value  and  is  only  worth  the  word 
of  the  experimenter.  The  conclusions,  consequently,  vary  with  each 
man.  This  is  what  I  have  just  shown  when  speaking  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Claude  Bernard.  These  conclusions,  then,  vary  not  only 
with  each  individual  experimenter,  but  they  are  influenced  moreover 
by  certain  currents  of  opinion — let  us  dare  to  say,  by  fashion. 

Thus  all  experiments  now  establish  the  legitimacy  of  the 
microbean  hypothesis,  and  prove  the  existence  of  the  pathogenic 
microbe  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  different  ills  that  decimate 
humanity.  In  a  more  or  less  remote  future,  when  the  childish  fad 
of  the  pathogenic  microbe  shall  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  all  the  experi- 
ments will  prove,  like  the  famous  glycogenous  substance,  that  the 
harmful  properties  of  these  microscopic  mites  never  existed  but  in 
the  vagrant  imaginations  of  poor  unfortunates  who  found,  and 
believe  in,  them.   But  in  reality  they  are  effects,  and  not  causes. 

In  order  to  establish  firmly  the  unfortunate  results  achieved  by 
experimental  science,  I  will  first  speak  of  the  work  done  in  about 
1879  by  Liebig,  Plepp,  Hirtz,  Schulinus  with  alcohol,  which  resulted 
in  this  conclusion :  Alcohol  is  a  food.  Then  that  done  a  little  later 
by  Lallemand  and  Perrin,  who,  underlining  the  conclusions  of  the 
first  experimenters,  affirmed  that  alcohol  was  an  economic  food, 
that  it  economized  combustions  and  rendered  them  more  efficacious, 
and  that  even  the  abuse  of  alcohol  could  have  no  bad  effect  on  the 
human  organism.  These  conclusions  scattered  broadcast  had  the 
fatal  consequences  of  encouraging  in  the  masses  the  immoderate 
use  of  the  so-called  economical  food,  that  is,  the  fatal  vice  of  drunk- 
enness which  we  combat  so  energetically  to-day. 
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However,  now  when  we  are  beginning  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  that  vice  by  teaching  and  demonstrating  the  deadly  effects  of 
that  so-called  food,  which  in  reality  is  only  a  poison,  experimental 
science  once  again  deluges  humanity  with  poisons  as  dangerous  as 
alcohol,  poisons  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  serums.  I  well  know 
that  everywhere  in  professional  circles  their  beneficent  effects  are 
lauded.  I  will  now,  to  show  their  exact  value,  study  them  in  suc- 
cession, beginning  with  that  invented  by  Pasteur,  and  on  which  rests 
his  fame — I  refer  to  the  anti-rabic  serum. 

i.  pernicious  effects  of  anti-rabic  serum,   increasing  advance 

OF  RABIES  UNDER  THIS  TREATMENT. 

In  France,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Pasteur  treatment, 
the  official  statistics  compiled  by  the  academicians,  Tasdieu  and 
Boulay,  show,  for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  from  1850  to  1872, 
685  deaths  from  rabies ;  that  is  an  average  of  30  deaths  a  year. 
These  statistics  offer  all  the  necessary  guarantees  of  exactness,  as 
they  were  compiled  to  state  a  fact,  and  not,  like  those  of  the  disciples 
of  Pasteur,  to  accredit  a  therapeutic  process,  which  has  been  a  great 
success  financially.  After  the  first  year  of  the  working  of  the  Pas- 
teur Institute,  and  after  2,682  people  bitten  had  been  inoculated,  one 
should,  had  the  remedy  been  efficacious,  have  seen  a  decrease  in 
the  mortality.  The  result  was  directly  opposite.  A  notable  augmen- 
tation was  observed,  40  deaths  instead  of  30  per  annum.  The  treat- 
ment was  continued  and  in  the  following  years  an  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  was  observed  in  the  number  of  deaths.  Thus  it  was 
that  from  1887  to  1890,  154  deaths  were  noted — that  is,  an  average 
of  38  deaths  for  the  whole  of  France,  instead  of  the  30  deaths  re- 
ported before  the  use  of  the  treatment. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  where  statistics  are  particularly 
easy  to  verify,  that  is,  where  no  case  of  rabies  can  pass  unnoticed, 
and  where  all  people  bitten  are  sent  directly  to  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
the  same  increase  of  deaths  from  rabies  since  the  celebrated  dis- 
covery can  be  observed.  Previously  the  official  statistics — those, 
for  example,  for  the  years  1875  to  1885 — record  for  that  period  of 
ten  years,  43  deaths ;  that  is,  an  average  of  4  a  year.  After  ten 
years  of  Pasteur  treatment,  here  is  the  significant  increase  revealed 
by  the  Academician  Proast  in  his  report  to  Le  Conseil  d'Hygiene 
Publique  pour  le  Department  de  la  Seine: 


1897   6  deaths  from  rabies 

1898   8  deaths  from  rabies 

1899   9  deaths  from  rabies 

1900   9  deaths  from  rabies 

1901  12  deaths  from  rabies 


That  is,  an  average  of  8  deaths  yearly  instead  of  4. 
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ITALY. 

It  is  not  in  France  alone  that  one  notices  this  increase  in  the 
cases  of  rabies  since  the  era  of  the  so-called  anti-rabic  inoculations. 
It  is  noticeable  in  all  the  countries  that  accepted  this  preposterous 
method.  Horrified  by  the  numerous  deaths  which  occurred,  pre- 
ceded with  the  most  horrible  symptoms  of  acute  rabies  in  people  who 
had  been  treated  in  the  Pasteur  Institutes  of  his  own  country.  Pro- 
fessor Carlo  Ruata  undertook  to  find  out  the  number  of  deaths  by 
rabies  in  Italy  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  treatment. 

Here  are  the  results  of  his  researches :  Before  Pasteur's  dis- 
covery, in  the  whole  of  Italy  an  average  of  60  people  a  year  died  of 
rabies.  After  a  year  of  work  by  the  Pasteur  Institute — that  is,  at 
the  end  of  1887— the  statistics  showed  a  total  of  103  deaths.  At  the 
end  of  1888,  instead  of  the  predicted  decrease,  the  number  of  deaths 
was  106;  in  1889  it  rose  to  118.  Briefly,  until  1900  there  were 
reported  1,193  deaths  from  rabies;  that  is,  a  yearly  average  of  85, 
instead  of  the  65  reported  before  the  introduction  of  the  treatment. 

RUSSIA. 

Rubinoff,  after  having  believed  the  testimony  of  newspapers 
devoted  to  the  Pasteur  Institute,  as  to  the  wonderful  effects  of  inocu- 
lations, called  anti-rabic,  was  obliged  to  change  his  belief  as  the 
result  of  his  own  observations  of  persons  bitten  by  indubitably  mad 
dogs  and  wolves.  Immediately  after  being  bitten  they  were  inocu- 
lated, and  died  shortly  afterwards,  showing  every  symptom  of  the 
most  acute  rabies.  He  did  not  dare  to  conclude  that  the  serums 
called  anti-rabic  produced  rabies,  but  he  did  not  fear  to  assert  that 
they  were  inefficacious. 

NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

The  Revue  Medicate  de  I'Afrique  du  Nord  confirmed,  a  few 
years  ago,  Rubinoff's  point  of  view  by  publishing  a  series  of  studies 
of  paralytic  rabies  developing  in  intense  form  six  months  after 
treatment  in  native  Arabs.  We  do  not  fear  to  assert  that  far  from 
curing  rabies,  far  from  being  efficacious,  far  even  from  being  without 
effect  on  the  human  body,  the  Pasteur  inoculations  cause  rabies. 
And  we  call  to  witness  not  only  the  increase  in  the  cases  of  rabies 
recorded  above  since  the  introduction  of  the  treatment,  not  only  the 
extreme  acuteness  of  the  rabic  symptoms  observed  after  inoculations, 
but  the  most  accurate  physiological  data. 

THE  SERUM. 

Firstly,  how  is  it  made,  the  serum  called  anti-rabic  ?  It  is  made 
by  taking  in  the  rabic  foci  virulent  cellular  elements  existing  in  these 
centers,  and  in  attenuating  their  virulence  by  processes  of  culture. 
Under  these  conditions  one  cannot  but  ask  by  what  miracle  can  the 
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liquid  containing  the  attenuated  ferments  of  rabies  annihilate  the 
ferments  of  full  strength  existing  in  the  organism,  and  one  grasps 
at  once  the  truth  of  RubinofFs  conclusions:  "The  anti-rabic  serum 
does  not  cure  and  cannot  cure."  If,  now,  one  realizes  that  this  at- 
tenuated virus  is  not  attenuated  for  all  cases  by  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence of  responsiveness  of  different  human  organisms,  that  there  exist 
moreover  certain  organisms  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  give  back 
to  an  attenuated  virus  its  primitive  strength ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  realizes  that  the  anti-rabic  virus  settling  in  the  living  soil  and 
remaining  there  during  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  can  from 
an  intrinsic  cause ;  fatigue,  over-exertion,  etc. ;  or  extrinsic,  such  as 
intense  cold,  extreme  heat  of  summer,  etc.,  regain  its  former  virul- 
lence,  one  will  understand  the  process  which  causes  rabies  in  an 
individual  inoculated  with  the  anti-rabic  serum.  This  conclusion  is, 
morover,  corroborated  by  a  multitude  of  facts  gathered  from 
medical  literature.  The  case  of  Rendu  is  one  of  the  most  typical 
of  this  class. 

the  rendu  case. 

An  attendant  in  a  dissecting  room,  having  slightly  cut  himself 
while  performing  the  autopsy  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  rabies, 
was  at  once  inoculated.  I  fancy  that  this  inoculation  had  no  object 
other  than  to  give  the  institute  one  more  successful  case  for  rabies, 
according  to  the  earliest  observations  made  on  the  subject,  can  only 
be  contracted  by  contact  with  the  saliva,  that  is,  the  froth  of  the 
rabid  animal.  Rendu  was,  therefore,  safe  from  contamination. 
After  the  third  inoculation  the  unfortunate  man  developed  paralytic 
rabies,  known  as  laboratory  rabies,  for  it  is  this  form  of  rabies  which 
is  habitually  brought  on  by  the  famous  inoculations.  The  inocula- 
tion, therefore,  was  the  cause  and  the  only  cause  of  this  case  of 
rabies. 

In  order  to  show  the  dangers  of  the  Pasteur  treatment  and  its 
effects,  I  will  quote  the  results  obtained  by  the  people  who  followed 
it  and  compare  them  with  those  recorded  by  a  nation  whose  good 
sense  saved  it  from  adopting  this  treatment — I  mean  the  English 
nation.  I  must  add,  however,  that  its  natural  good  sense  was  also 
enlightened  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pasteur  treatment  by  a  sad 
experience- — that  of  the  English  soldiers,  Goff,  Arthur  Wild,  Lord 
Donneralle,  Donnell  and  Rankin,  who  all  died  of  rabies  after  having 
been  inoculated  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris. 

RABIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

I  select  the  year  1887,  which  marks  on  the  continent  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pasteur  Institute  and  the  increase  of  rabies.  That 
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year,  1887,  shows  29  deaths  from  rabies,  which  was  the  average 
yearly  death  rate  from  that  cause  in  England : 


1887  27  deaths  from  rabies 

1888  28  deaths  from  rabies 

1889  30  deaths  from  rabies 

1890   8  deaths  from  rabies 

1891   7  deaths  from  rabies 

1892   6  deaths  from  rabies 

1893   4  deaths  from  rabies 

1894  13  deaths  from  rabies 

1895  20  deaths  from  rabies 

1896   8  deaths  from  rabies 

1897   6  deaths  from  rabies 

1898   2  deaths  from  rabies 

1899  No  deaths  from  rabies 

1900  No  deaths  from  rabies 


Briefly,  from  1887  to  1900,  a  yearly  average  of  11  deaths,  the 
previous  average  having  been  30.  Let  us  note  that  these  remarkable 
results  were  obtained  by  judicious  prophylactic  methods,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  strict  prohibition  of  allowing  stray  dogs  to  wander 
at  large,  the  muzzling  of  every  dog  not  on  a  leash,  etc. 

How,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  in  face  of  all  the  observations 
quoted  above,  could  the  followers  of  Pasteur  spread  their  deadly 
illusions  over  the  world  and  make  everyone  believe  that  rabies,  by 
virtue  of  their  serum,  had  fallen  to  microscopic  percentages ;  that 
is  to  say,  had  almost  disappeared?  Simply  by  replacing  the  real 
number  of  deaths  by  particularly  elastic  percentages.  Here  is  the 
proof  of  it : 

Formerly,  before  Pasteur,  medicine,  backed  by  the  observations 
of  several  centuries,  admitted  that  in  France  there  were  yearly  about 
120  persons  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  and  that  of  this  number  about 
30  died.  To  get  the  percentage  one  multiplied  the  number  of  dead 
per  100  and  divided  the  result  by  the  number  of  bitten.  In  this 
30  x  100 

way  one  had    That  is  to  say,  that  formerly  it  was 

120 

admitted  that  25  per  cent,  of  people  bitten  by  rabid  animals  died. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  working  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  it  was 
no  longer  120  people  who  were  considered  as  having  been  bitten, 
and  consequently  inoculated,  but  2,682.  This  formidable  total  of 
those  inoculated  was  made  up  of  all  the  persons  bitten,  scratched  or 
licked  by  dogs  and  cats,  rabid  or  not,  and  who,  excited  and  influ- 
enced by  the  tremendous  advertising  of  the  press,  came,  at  the 
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expense  of  their  department  or  at  their  own  expense,  to  visit  the 
capital  and  to  be  treated  in  Paris.  Of  this  number,  be  it  understood, 
there  were,  as  formerly,  about  120  really  bitten  by  rabid  animals. 
All  the  others  had  nothing  the  matter  with  them.  They  were 
quoted  just  the  same  for  the  percentage,  which  was  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  the  dead  by  100  and  by  dividing  the 
result,  not  by  the  modest  number  of  120  as  formerly,  but  by  the  for- 

40  x  100 

midable  number  2,682,  ■  ,  the  dividing  number  being  more 

2,682 

than  20  times  larger  than  the  former  one,  made  the  quotient  more 
than  20  times  less,  and  therefore  substituting  the  larger  total  of 
deaths  from  rabies  brought  about  by  the  treatment  until  a  percentage 
highly  favorable  to  the  cause  of  its  discoverer  zuas  reached. 

In  the  following  years  the  number  of  those  inoculated  became 
still  greater.  Consequently  the  quotient  became  yearly  smaller  and 
smaller.  It  reached  microscopic  proportions — 0.02/100  per  cent, 
mortality  instead  of  25  per  cent,  of  former  years.  It  is  on  such 
juggleries  that  is  based  the  fame  of  the  immortal  Pasteur  and  the 
world-wide  renown  of  the  anti-rabic  serum. 

DIPHTHERIA  AND  THE  ANTI-DIPHTHERETIC  SERUM. 

The  serum  called  anti-diphtheric  is  made  by  taking  from  diph- 
theretic  foci  cellular  elements  which,  by  reason  of  the  center  from 
which  they  are  taken,  possess  infectious  qualities.  In  attenuating 
them  by  processes  of  cultures,  they  cause  results  similar  to  those  of 
the  anti-rabic  serums  obtained  in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  not  being 
attenuated  for  all  cases  they  produce,  or  at  any  rate  can  produce  the 
malady  they  are  supposed  to  cure.  Medical  literature  is  full  of 
testimony  that  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  absolute  legiti- 
macy of  this  point  of  view. 

THE  LANGERHAUS  CASE. 

The  case  of  Professor  Langerhaus  of  Berlin  is  one  of  the  most 
typical  of  this  kind.  The  professor  had  two  sons.  During  an 
epidemic  of  diphtheria  which  was  raging  in  Berlin,  one  of  them 
fell  ill  of  simple  angina.  Fearing  that  this  would  turn  to  diphtheretic 
angina,  Dr.  Langerhaus  asked  Behring  to  give  him  an  injection  of 
his  serum  as  a  preventive  measure.  A  few  hours  after  the  injection 
the  young  man  was  seized  with  chills,  high  fever,  general  eruption, 
and  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  unhappy  father.  To  explain  this 
death  Behring  and  his  followers  made  wild  statements,  which  were 
unfortunately  believed,  not  only  by  the  medical  world  in  general,  but 
by  the  unhappy  Langerhaus.    Therefore,  the  following  year,  when 
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another  epidemic  of  diphtheria  raged  in  Berlin,  Professor  Langer- 
haus,  to  be  quite  sure  he  would  not  lose  his  only  remaining  child, 
had  him  inoculated  at  once,  although  he  was  in  perfect  health.  A 
few  hours  later,  showing  the  same  symptoms  that  his  brother  had, 
the  unfortunate  boy  died. 

RESULTS  OF  SEROPATHY  IN  TRIESTE. 

To  corroborate  these  facts  I  refer  to  the  works  of  Kassovitz, 
of  the  faculty  of  Vienna.  His  researches  cover  a  long  period,  com- 
prising all  the  epidemics  of  diphtheria  which,  since  the  discovery  of 
the  serum,  have  raged  in  the  city  of  Trieste.  His  selection  of  this 
city  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  Trieste  the  doctors  some  time 
ago  organized  a  Health  Service.  This  Health  Service  is  located  in 
a  building,  connected  with  all  the  other  districts  by  telephone,  and 
as  soon  as  a  case  is  reported  one  of  the  doctors  goes  at  once  to  the 
patient  and  inoculates  him.  I  may  add  also  that  in  Trieste  pre- 
ventive vaccination  has  long  been  in  favor.  It  might  justly  have 
been  expected  that  under  the  influence  of  such  scrupulous,  such 
rigorous  medication  there  would  have  been  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria.  Such  was  not  the  case,  says 
Kassovitz,  quite  the  contrary.  Here  are  some  instructive  official 
figures  on  this  subject:  "Before  the  'serotherapy,'"  writes  this 
author,  "the  hospitals  never  recorded  a  number  of  deaths  higher  than 
70.  Since  then  the  deaths  from  diphtheria  have  increased  gradually 
each  year,  and  have  finally  reached  this  unprecedented  and  formid- 
able total  of  198  deaths." 

The  Department  of  Health  of  Moscow,  the  Imperial  Office  of 
Germany,  Lotz  of  Basle,  M.  de  Mauranes  of  Paris,  all  reported  the 
same  results  in  the  studies  they  made  as  to  the  effects  of  the  serum 
called  anti-diphtheretic.  And  from  these  we  conclude  that,  like 
the  anti-rabic  serum,  the  anti-diphtheretic  serum  is  deadly.  How, 
then,  can  the  followers  of  Pasteur  still  make  us  believe  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  their  absurd  serum?  Always  in  the  same  way — by  means 
of  statistics  cleverly  manipulated.  Formerly  the  name  diphtheria, 
diphtheretic  angina,  was  only  given  to  angina  offering  a  number  of 
very  serious  symptoms,  and  the  mortality  under  those  conditions 
in  very  grave  cases  would  naturally  be  very  high.  According  to 
the  character  of  each  epidemic  10,  12,  15,  20  and  sometimes  25 
per  cent,  of  deaths  were  reported. 

The  Pasteur  practitioners,  to  lower  that  percentage,  classified  as 
diphtheretic  all  cases  of  pultaceous  angina,  herpetical  angina,  etc., 
in  which  were  found  the  famous  bacillus  of  Loffier,  the  so-called 
specific  of  diphtheria,  although  it  is  found  in  the  mouths  of  80  per 
cent,  of  entirely  healthy  people.  All  these  cases  that  would  have 
been  cured  with  simple  remedies  were  cured  in  spite  of  the  serum 
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by  reason  of  their  lightness.  In  this  way  followers  of  Pasteur  were 
able  in  their  statistics  to  lower  the  diphtheretic  mortality  to  6%  per 
cent,  since  the  discovery  of  the  serum.  To  prove  clearly  that  the 
Pasteurians  put  into  their  statistics  light  cases  of  angina  in  order 
to  lower  their  percentage  of  diphtheretic  mortality,  I  here  transcribe 
the  words  on  that  subject  of  the  head  doctor  at  the  Trousseau 
Hospital  quoted  in  Le  Journale  dcs  Practiens:  "Bacteriology  lias 
put  into  my  department  a  goodly  number  of  light  cases  of  angina 
which  would  not  formerly  have  been  classified  under  the  head 
of  diphtheria." 

the  anti-tetanic  serum. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  serum  called  anti-rabic  causes  rabies, 
the  serum  called  anti-diphtheretic  causes  diphtheria  and  kills,  so 
also  the  serum  called  anti-tetanic  causes  tetanus.  The  following  re- 
marks noticed  in  La  Gazette  des  Hopitaux  on  the  7th  and  19th  of 
January  leave  no  doubt  on  that  score.  These  observations  were 
made  by  MM.  Vennat  and  Micheleau.    A  woman  from  St.  Martin 

de  Re  died  of  tetanus ;  Dr.  H  ,  while  attending  her,  received  a 

few  drops  of  saliva  on  his  face,  and  as  he  had  a  slight  abrasion  on 
the  end  of  his  nose  the  following  day  he  gave  himself  an  injection 
of  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  anti-tetanic  serum.  Eight  days  later  he 
died  of  tetanus.  Three  brothers  of  the  unhappy  doctor  were  at  his 
bedside.  Two  of  them,  afraid  of  contracting  tetanus,  had  injected 
as  a  preventive  the  very  evening  they  arrived  [at  the  sick  man's 
house],  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the  serum.  Both  were  seized  with 
tetanus  in  light  form  and  recovered.  The  third  brother,  who  had 
no  preventive  injection,  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  showed 
no  symptoms,  and  yet  he  was  the  one  who  was  most  constantly  with 
the  sick  man. 

A  serum  called  anti-tetanic  gives,  therefore,  like  the  others,  the 
sickness  it  was  supposed  to  cure.  And  this  is  a  perfectly  logical 
conclusion,  for  the  anti-tetanic  serum,  being  made  like  the  other 
serums  and  by  means  of  elements  drawn  from  tetanic  foci,  it  is  only 
natural,  by  virtue  of  the  principle  shown  above,  that  one  should 
reap  from  the  ground  the  fruit  of  what  has  been  sown  there.  What 
I  have  just  demonstrated  relative  to  these  serums  applies  entirely  to 
others,  composed  like  the  former  ones,  of  infectious  elements.  Thus 
the  anti-typhic  serum,  the  anti-tubercular  serum,  the  serum  against 
the  plague,  poisoning  the  organism  into  which  they  are  introduced, 
infests  it  in  a  manner  that  manifests  itself,  or  can  manifest  itself 
long  after  the  inoculation,  when  certain  conditions,  certain  extrinsic 
or  intrinsic  causes,  such  as  fatigue,  over-exertion,  sadness  etc.,  etc., 
occur. 
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VIVISECTION    AND   ITS    CONSEQUENCES    FROM    THE    SURGICAL  POINT 

OF  VIEW. 

The  vivisector,  with  the  object  of  impressing  the  masses  and 
setting  the  benefits  of  experimental  science  prominently  before  them, 
has  generally  affirmed  that  thanks  to  his  cruel  vivisections,  Carrel 
has  succeeded  in  substituting  new  members  and  new  organs  for 
members  and  organs  that  were  worn  out,  diseased  or  atrophied.  In 
this  manner,  deceived  by  press  notices,  the  public  learned  that,  thanks 
to  the  vivisector,  skillful  surgeons  are  now  able  to  replace  a  diseased 
artery  or  vein  by  a  healthy  artery  or  vein ;  a  tuberculous  kidney  by 
one  in  a  perfect  condition,  etc.  These  affirmations,  like  those  con- 
cerning the  serums,  are  absolutely  false,  for  the  experiments  of 
Carrel  are  only  juggleries  and  surgical  feats  of  no  practical  value 
whatever. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  this.  First:  I  state  that  the  operations 
or  experiments  of  Carrel  are  made  only  on  animals  that  are  healthy 
and  in  good  condition.  The  artery  and  the  vein,  the  bone  or  the  organ, 
paws,  kidneys,  uterus,  etc.,  etc.,  which  he  removes  from  an  animal 
are  healthy  and  in  perfect  condition.  Furthermore,  he  replaces  them 
by  arteries  or  veins,  bones  or  organs,  paws,  kidneys,  uterus,  etc.,  etc., 
from  animals  in  perfect  health.  Let  us  see  the  results  obtained 
under  these  conditions  favorable  to  the  operation.  Concerning  the 
transplantation  of  members,  all  the  unfortunate  dogs  operated  on 
have  been  attacked  by  post-operative  complications  of  some  kind, 
such  as  pneumonia,  etc.  ''For  this  reason,"  confessed  Carrel,  "I 
have  never  been  able  to  keep  an  animal  zuith  a  new  member  alive 
longer  than  25  to  30  days!  In  the  transplantation  of  kidneys  :  The 
autopsy  of  operated  animals  taking  place  two  to  eighteen  months 
after  the  transplantation,  demonstrates  that  there  existed  sometimes 
an  intense  congestion,  sometimes  a  considerable  atrophy  of  the 
kidneys.  Hence  lesions  due  to  congestions,  and  diffuse  nephritis  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  operation  and  the  kidney  became 
atrophied  into  a  little  fibrous  mass  incapable  of  any  function.  The 
transplantations  of  both  kidneys,  attempted  only  on  cats,  gave  the 
following  results :    All  of  them  died  before  the  twentieth  day. 

For  the  veins  and  the  arteries  the  same  negative  results  were 
produced.  In  the  presence  of  these  negative  results,  which  only 
bring  forward  more  prominently  all  the  horror  of  these  experiments 
made  on  unfortunate  animals,  one  is  justly  astounded  at  the  con- 
clusions formulated  by  Carrel,  after  his  lamentable  failures.  His 
conclusions  follow :  "Finally,  the  surgical  side  of  the  problem  is 
solved.  But  from  the  biological  point  of  view  zve  do  not  know  in 
which  cases  the  transplanted  organs  can  or  cannot  continue  to  fid- 
fill  their  functions.    Perhaps  chance  will  bring  together  two  animals 
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zoologically  enough  alike  to  enable  us  to  replace  the  organs  of  one 
by  those  of  the  other.  As  to  men,"  he  adds,  "the  fact  that  the  oper- 
ations recorded  above  have  never  given  good  results  in  animals,  does 
not  mean  that  they  would  not  succeed  on  men."  (!!!) 

The  part  played  by  experimental  science,  in  other  words,  the 
part  played  by  vivisection  in  science  has,  therefore,  been  limited  in 
physiology :  to  formulating  hypotheses  which  the  morrow  proved 
false ;  in  medicine :  to  scattering  in  the  human  organism,  by  the  in- 
oculation of  serums,  of  infection  seeds  which  poison  the  human  soil, 
increase  its  infectious  manifestations  and  finally  cause  death  by 
tuberculosis.  In  surgery :  by  the  utter  failure  of  all  Carrel's  at- 
tempts. And  in  face  of  these  results,  achieved  by  the  torture  of 
these  numberless  victims  sacrificed  with  atrocious  and  useless  suf- 
fering ;  in  the  face  of  all  these  ills  which  afflict  humanity  as  a  just 
consequence  of  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  its  scientific  masters, 
we  demand  in  the  name  of  science,  in  the  name  of  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  tne  suppression,  pure  and  simple,  of  this  shameful 
vivisection. 

From  Dr.  Foveau  de  Courmelles, 
Paris. 

ERRORS  OF  VIVISECTION  IN  SURGERY. 

Written  for  the  International  Anti- Vivisection  and 
Animal  Protection  Congress. 

As  early  as  February,  1909,  we  refuted  in  La  Revue  Scienti- 
Hque,  which  is  a  review  of  good  standing,  and  one  open  to  all  opin- 
ions, many  pretentions  of  certain  surgeons  in  relation  to  vivisection. 
Let  us  not  forget  Lawson  Tait,  Nelaton,  among  the  illustrious  dead 
who  accuse  vivisection  of  many  mistakes !  Professors  Quenu  and 
Albert  Robin  are  with  us. 

Within  a  few  years  many  organs  and  many  membranes  have 
been  removed  from  man  because  the  experiments  on  animals  have 
proved  (?)  that  they  were  useless,  and  because  their  removal  from 
the  human  body  was  not  followed  by  death !  But  what  are  the  re- 
sults, sometimes  long  delayed,  of  these  operations?  The  change  in 
disposition,  which  sometimes  becomes  very  irritable,  the  insanity 
that  appears  in  certain  cases  of  ovariotomized  patients ;  is  this  a  neg- 
ligible phenomenon? 

Germany  does  not  limit  herself  to  the  very  French  aphorism: 
"Medicine  is  not  progressing,  surgery  alone  is  advancing  with  giant 
strides !"  which,  however,  is  inaccurate.  After  my  discoveries  of 
the  re-absorption  of  fibromata  by  the  X-rays ;  of  the  beneficial,  even 
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curative  action  of  radium  on  all  kinds  of  cancers,  German  surgeons 
have  often  stopped  operating.  After  the  dissemination  of  my  official 
report  and  of  my  verbal  exposition  [of  my  discoveries]  they  [the 
Germans]  announced  them  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  recent  great 
Medical  Congress  in  London  (August  11th).  No  contradictions  of 
them  were  made,  even  by  the  most  eminent  surgeons.  Professor 
Doderlein,  of  Munich,  declared  that  he  no  longer  operated  on  fibro- 
mata nor  on  uterine  cancers ;  so  did  Professor  Kronig,  of  Fribourg, 
in  Brisgau ;  they  confirm  my  researches,  X-rays,  radium  or  meso- 
thorium  are  sufficient  for  them.  The  death  rate  [by  this  treatment] 
is  ten  times  less  than  by  operation.  If  I  have  successfully  intro- 
duced these  innovations,  it  is,  as  one  knows,  without  any  experiments 
whatsoever  on  animals.    Ovaries  are  therefore  useful.    .    .  . 

When  performing  a  laparotomy  on  an  abdomen,  how  often  was 
the  epiploon,  the  membrane  covering  the  intestines,  resected.  It  was 
considered  useless.  The  late  Dr.  Charrin  proved  the  epiploon  use- 
ful in  the  cleansing  of  the  abdomen,  in  antisepsis,  in  the  destruction 
of  microbes.  But  here  is  a  recent  event  which  inspired  this  article ; 
I  quote  from  Le  Matin  of  November  4,  under  the  heading,  "Acad- 
emy of  Science,"  (meeting  of  November  3d).  Dr.  R.  Robinson, 
whose  work  was  presented  by  M.  Edmond  Perrier,  Director  of  the 
Museum,  made  a  very  curious  study  on  the  utility  of  the  Illio-Coecal 
appendix.  The  great  frequency  of  inflammation  of  this  organ  to- 
day is  well  known.  It  is  generally  considered  in  man  as  an  atn> 
phied  organ,  (it  is  on  the  contrary  very  long  and  much  developed  in 
quadrupeds)  and  as  being  absolutely  useless — useless  and  moreover 
harmful,  as  we  all  know.  Mr.  Robinson  examined  appendices  re- 
moved by  surgeons ;  one-half  of  them  could,  in  his  opinion  be  of 
use,  and  by  the  usual  laboratory  processes  he  extracted  from  them 
an  acid  liquid  which  he  called  "Appendicular  Hormone."  and  with 
which  he  experimented  on  animals.  It  is  said  that  the  action  of 
this  liquid  poured  into  the  blind  intestine,  a  permanently  inactive  or- 
gan, produced  the  contraction  of  that  pocket,  and  of  the  large  in- 
testine. This  means  that  constipation  is  fatal  to  one  who  has  no 
appendix,  and  it  is  known  that  this  much  neglected  constipation 
represents  those  poisonings,  first  intestinal,  then  general,  which  are 
due  to  our  usually  irrational  dietary.  Above  all,  how  many  deaths 
have  occurred  even  during  the  operation  for  appendicitis !  There- 
fore what  can  be  adduced  from  these  numerous  operations?  A  lit- 
tle was  said  at  the  Congress  of  London  last  August  on  the  failure  of 
abdominal  surgery.  Although  not  an  operator  myself,  as  has  been 
seen  above,  I  had  in  my  account  of  that  Congress,  Le  Journal  des 
Debats,  (August  16,  1913),  found  my  fellows  over-enthusiastic.  I 
myself  should  not  generalize  to  the  point  that  they  have.  How 
many  honorable  and  laudable  retractions  there  are  in  medicine  ?  The 
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late  Professor  Dieulafoy  entirely  changed  his  first  opinion  on  the 
necessity  of  operating  in  all  cases  of  appendicitis.  How  many  or- 
gans have  been  removed  haphazard  ?  "The  tonsils  have  been  massa- 
cred," writes  Professor  John  N.  McKenzie,  M.  D.,  of  Johns-Hop- 
kins University ;  although  their  function  is  unknown,  yet  it  is  a  real 
one,  and  their  removal  often  causes  deplorable  results.  The  thymus 
gland  which  disappears  in  the  child  and  remains  in  animals,  seems  to 
regulate  normal  growth  and  to  prevent  acromegaly  (Coutere). 

An  animal  or  a  human  being  is  operated  upon;  he  does  not  die 
at  once,  and  the  case  is  not  followed  up  through  his  life.  Never- 
theless it  is  said :  "the  operation  was  a  perfect  success !"  Is  this 
accurate?  In  Pages  Modernes,  of  October,  1909,  I  called  the  sur- 
geon "the  man  of  the  day,"  and  my  assertion  is  true.  He  operates 
spectacularly.  He  sees  red,  even  when  quite  sane  ;  he  often  instan- 
taneously restores  health.  But  we  repeat,  let  him  not  go  too  far. 
On  a  much  lower  level,  far  beneath  the  medical  surgeon,  was  the 
barber  surgeon  of  the  past.  He  has  now  come  to  the  fore  with  the 
honors,  the  large  fees  and  the  profound  gratitude  of  his  patient. 
But  let  not  his  head  be  turned  by  his  success.  He  should  know  all 
the  resources  of  his  art  apart  from  the  knife,  and  become  a  radio 
or  radium  therapeutist,  as  the  German  surgeon  is  doing;  or  he 
should  accept  the  help  of  those  whose  knowledge  can  complete  his 
own,  and  we  will  do  him  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  he  is 
coming  to  that  point  of  view. 

Carrel's  success  has  turned  the  heads  of  many  surgeons  who 
were  slightly  overdeveloped  on  the  professional  side.  But  Carrel's 
work  is  of  two  kinds,  and  I  will  repeat  here  what  I  wrote  on  this 
subject  in  U  Independence  Luxe  mho  urienne,  of  June  25th,  under 
the  title  of:  "The  Grafting  of  Members."  The  sciences  of  life  called 
biological  progress  in  spite  of  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  origins 
of  life.  Some  have  aspired  and  almost  attained  to,  the  creation  of 
life  since  plasmogenesis,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Jules  Felix,  of  Brus- 
sels, made  himself  the  apostle,  was  discovered.  But  more  than  this, 
the  art  of  prolonging  life  by  hygiene,  by  medicine  and  by  surgery  is 
so  much  in  favor  at  present  that  it  often  directs  the  laws  that  govern 
society.  The  foremost  question  of  to-day  is  the  grafting  of  mem- 
bers by  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  of  New 
York.    *    *  * 

4c  afc  *         4c  ♦  4*  4c  ♦  4*        '  &  & 

To  make  of  the  human  body  a  kind  of  "Jeannot's  knife,"  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  which  are  constantly  renewed,  and  which  lasts  indefi- 
nitely;  is  it  a  dream?  As  early  as  1793  the  great  surgeon,  Larrey, 
had  considered  the  possibility  on  the  battle-field  of  joining  a  thigh 
carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  to  a  leg  that  had  been  carried  off  in  the 
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same  manner ;  by  taking  from  him  who  had  lost  the  most,  one  could 
give  the  material  to  the  less  mutilated,  if  I  dare  so  express  myself. 
But  time  was  lacking,  and  the  sympathetic  atmosphere.  *  *  * 
The  idea  remained  fruitless. 

But  I  saw  Peau,  in  1893,  graft  in  the  place  of  the  head  of  a 
humurus  in  a  tuberculous  arm,  an  ebonite  knob,  by  means  of  plati- 
num ties,  while  still  preserving  the  periosteum.  This  foreign  bone 
helped  the  arm  to  support  the  muscles  that  were  left.  The  perios- 
teum made  bone,  and  the  man  was  able  to  use  his  arm.  Then  came 
the  X-rays.  The  natural  bone  could  be  seen,  largely  reformed.  The 
hard  rubber  cap  was  removed  and  the  man  once  more  had  his  own 
arm,  which  had  grown  again.  For  the  past  few  years  several  Ger- 
man surgeons  have  published  cases  of  suture  of  the  heart,  of  reim- 
planted  organs,  and  arms  replaced.  Let  us  particularize :  A  man 
stabs  himself.  His  heart  is  cut  open  and  bleeding.  It  is  sewn  up 
directly  and  the  poor  wretch  is  saved, — frequently.  A  diseased  and 
cancerous  gland  is  removed ;  a  piece  from  the  healthy  side  of  the 
gland  is  taken  and  the  operated  gland  partly  regenerates  itself.  An 
arm  or  leg  has  been  severed ;  it  still  holds  by  a  piece  of  skin.  Then 
the  bone  is  re-sawed,  the  arteries  and  the  veins  are  brought  together, 
the  muscles  and  the  skin  are  sewed  up  and  the  limb  heals. 

I  cited  many  similar  instances  in  my  book,  La  Vivisection: 
Err  ears  et  Abus.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  these  interesting  triumphs  of 
the  grafting  of  members  ozue  nothing  to  the  practices  of  vivisection. 
Carrel's  work  comprehends  two  very  different  parts,  which  are  con- 
fused under  the  name  of  successful  vivisection.  The  first  part  is  in- 
deed the  grafting  of  the  paw  of  a  white  dog  on  to  a  black  dog,  or 
vice-versa.  That  is  vivisection.  In  his  lectures  of  Monday,  16th,  or 
Saturday,  21st  of  June,  Carrel  demonstrates  that  individuality  plays 
a  very  large  part  [in  these  cases],  and  that  in  order  to  be  successful 
the  grafting  of  a  member  should  be  made  on  the  same  kind  of  a  sub- 
ject. A  dog's  kidney  put  into  another  dog  ages  it,  even  when  the 
grafting  is  successful.  We  are  all  dissimilar,  and  we  know  it 
already,  since  any  good  doctor,  in  treating  his  patients,  takes  their 
individual  temperament  into  consideration.  Therefore  the  vivisec- 
tionist  part  of  Dr.  Carrel's  work  docs  not  seem  to  me  to  bring  any 
new  information,  any  contribution  to  operations  already  made,  and 
successfully  made,  on  man. 

The  second  part  of  his  work  consists  in  taking  an  animal,  an- 
aestheticising  it  and  removing  part  or  all  of  its  organs.  These  or- 
gans, although  they  are  living  no  longer,  belong  to  a  being  who  is 
living,  conscious  and  sentient.  Therefore  this  is  not  vivisection. 
Then  Dr.  Carrel  preserves  the  organs  on  ice,  or  in  cold  stor- 
age, in  the  same  way  as  Charles  Tellier,  the  great  inventor  of  the 
science  of  refrigerating,  preserves  edible  meat.    Carrel  takes  these 
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fragments  again,  and  puts  them  into  human  beings  in  whom  they  are 
lacking.  He  has  even  succeeded  in  this,  and  therein  he  does  good 
work.*  The  surgeon,  Poncet,  of  Lyons,  had  already  substituted 
fragments  of  sheep's  bones,  for  instance,  for  tuberculous  and  ex- 
tracted shin  bones.  This  held  is  widened  on  its  non-vivisectional 
side  by  Carrel.  Still-born  human  beings  have  already  furnished 
parts  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye  to  repair  the  injured  tissues  of  adults. 
This  is  a  kind  of  Exchange  for  members  and  limbs,  particularly  hu- 
man members.  And  still  individuality  will  often  dominate  all  other 
conditions.  The  members  taken  from  relatives  often  assimilate 
better  than  those  taken  from  strangers ;  relatives,  doubtless  through 
affection,  lending  themselves  better  to  the  operation.  The  skin  of 
those  who  have  been  burned  heals  more  easily  by  grafting  portions 
taken  from  parts  of  the  patient's  own  body.  The  Florentine  surgeon 
who  in  the  fifteenth  century  picked  up  out  of  the  gutter  the  nose 
which  had  been  bitten  and  torn  off,  and  put  it  on  again,  practiced 
grafting.    *    *  * 

But  let  us  not  confuse  human  cures  and  vivisection,  for,  as  can 
easily  be  seen,  they  have  nothing  in  common.  In  an  operation  re- 
cently performed  in  Germany  (Le  Journal,  October  19,  1913),  the 
deformed  ring-finger  of  a  violinist  suffering  from  rheumatism  was  re- 
moved, the  second  toe  of  his  foot  was  successfully  substituted,  and 
the  musician  was  enabled  to  continue  his  career.  Still  speaking  of 
Germany,  have  not  tissues  been  grafted  there  without  having  re- 
course to  vivisection?  Has  it  not  been  affirmed  also  that  nerves 
could  not  be  sutured,  and  yet  Tillaux,  by  suturing  them  enabled 
those  he  operated  upon  to  recover  their  motive  power. 

Here  are  some  researches  not  followed  up  in  France  so  far  as 
I  know,  taken  from  the  39th  Congress  of  the  German  Surgical  So- 
ciety, 1910.  M.  E.  Rohn  (of  Koenigsberg),  after  operating  for 
sarcoma,  substituted  for  the  tendon  of  the  quadrisepts  muscle  the 
same  tendon  taken  from  an  amputated  leg,  and  for  a  tendon  in  a 
hand  one  from  a  foot ;  to  improve  the  appearance  he  transplanted  the 
fatty  tissue  as  well.  M.  Lawen  (of  Leipzig)  was  able  to  close  a 
hernia  of  the  linea  alba  which  had  recurred  three  times,  with  a  peri- 
osteum from  a  tibia.  M.  Kirschner  (of  Greifswald)  closed  with  an 
aponeurosis  wounds  of  the  pericardium,  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of  the 
dura  mater.  Mr.  Lovsing,  in  1913,  grafted  a  piece  of  preserved  hu- 
man humurus  in  place  of  a  sarcomitous  right  femur  and  replaced  it 
by  another  amputated  femur  brought  from  another  hospital,  the  pa- 
tients not  being  together;  the  operation  was  very  successful.  This 
last  case  is  taken  from  La  Semaine  Medicale,  of  November  5,  1913. 
It  is  quite  recent.  One  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that 
in  all  these  cases  vivisection  plays  no  part. 
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Just  as  in  the  transfusion  of  blood,  one  can  only  hope  for  suc- 
cess by  taking  from  the  person  most  nearly  related  to  the  patient — 
a  parent,  if  possible.  Let  us  give  this  instance,  corroborating  so 
many  others,  and  due  to  Carrel  himself :  "A  little  girl  five  years  old," 
he  said,  "was  dying  of  a  purpura  hemorrhage.  Mr.  Brewer,  surgeon 
of  Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  I,  anastomozed  the  popliteal  vein  of  the 
child  to  the  radial  artery  of  her  father.  The  body  of  the  child, 
which  had  been  white  and  limp,  swelled  with  blood.  The  child  be- 
gan to  scream.  Half  an  hour  after  the  operation  she  began  to 
nurse.  No  hemorrhage  occurred ;  she  remained  permanently  cured." 
Thus  Carrel  himself  proves  that  he  has  no  need  of  vivisection  when 
he  is  doing  humanitarian  work.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  technical, 
however,  and  parade  erudition.  Everything  has  been  utilized  for 
grafting;  the  amnion,  scraps  from  human  parturition,  the  fetus,  etc., 
with  success  in  human  grafting,  without  killing  animal  or  man. 

Vivisection  warps  the  mind.  It  is  a  prejudice,  but  one  that  is 
being  forcibly  protested  against.  It  is  still  very  powerful,  for  the 
physiologists  at  the  Congress  of  London  voted  urgently  for  vivi- 
section on  account  of  its  utility,  but  for  painless  vivisection.  This 
proscription  of  pain  is  a  victory  for  us,  as  it  is  the  open  public  con- 
fession of  the  uselessness  of  pain.  The  rest  will  come  later.  The 
vivisectionists'  maneuvres  have  frequently — perhaps  always — wasted 
precious  time,  as  was  done  in  the  judicial  torture  of  criminals. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  is  demonstrating  to-day  the  useful  and  in- 
dispensable part  played  by  the  human  appendix,  which  has  been  so 
often  removed,  is  an  eminent  and  well-known  physician.  His  re- 
searches on  the  procreation  of  the  sexes,  the  correlation  with  the 
suprarenal  glands,  presented  before  the  Institute  by  Professor  Leon 
L'Abbe,  are  well  known,  and  throw  light  on  a  physiological  ques- 
tion of  the  highest  interest. 

The  appendix,  which  had  been  treated  by  the  electro-therapeu- 
tists, and  by  galvanism,  is  now  shown  when  diseased,  by  my  method 
of  the  opaque  meal,  which  has  already  corrected  the  form  of  the 
stomach.  *  *  *  Electricity  and  its  derivatives  :  X-rays,  radium, 
light,  are  the  painless  helpers  of  physiology  and  are  still  too  much 
neglected. 

Science  owes  it  to  itself  to  acknowledge  its  errors.  Its  general 
ideas  are  sometimes  wrong,  excluding  progress,  localizing  and  lim- 
iting its  conceptions.  It  is  not  even  said  of  a  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible because  it  is  opposed  to  such  and  such  a  theory?  "Science 
is  perhaps  only  a  dust  of  facts,"  wrote  in  March,  Professor  Houlle- 
vigue,  of  my  last  annual  volume,  the  XIII.  Annee  Electrique,  in 
which  I  accumulated  facts  without  general  ideas,  a  thing  which  he 
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regretted.  Yes,  I  also  regret  it ;  if  facts  can  be  thoroughly  veri- 
fied before  they  are  published,  so  much  the  better,  but  even  untested 
facts  should  be  made  known.  They  sometimes  suggest  new  lines  of 
work,  and  new  ideas,  either  to  confirm  or  to  disprove  them.  What, 
moreover,  is  an  experimental  fact,  even  when  well  observed  and 
described?  What  is  it  if  not  an  experiment  under  given  conditions, 
some  of  which  are  unknown  even  to  the  experimenter.  For,  as  has 
been  so  well  expressed :  "To  understand  a  fact  perfectly  and  com- 
pletely would  be  to  possess  the  whole  of  science."  What  is  a  gen- 
eral conception?  Is  it  not  a  nemonic  method  of  grouping  facts, 
an  easy  process  of  relating  them  and  retaining'  them  ?  Lamarck, 
Darwin,  Ernst  Haeckel  have  established  the  theory  of  evolution 
by  grouping  beings,  by  proving  affiliations,  thus  new  organs  have 
been  discovered.  The  atomic  theory,  according  to  Wertz,  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  new  chemical  bodies. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  ignore  the  importance  of  general  ideas ; 
but  they  belong  to  the  domain  of  imagination  which  Claude  Bernard 
said  should  be  banished  from  the  laboratory,  leaving  us  free  to  re- 
turn to  it  afterwards.  Is  this  definitive?  Not  at  all.  Let  us  be- 
lieve in  a  theory  for  the  time  being,  since  the  theory  is  useful,  for 
it  is  only  a  theory,  a  working  hypothesis.  Claude  Bernard  confessed 
in  1876  that  vivisection  only  held  out  promises.  To  believe  in  it  too 
implicitly  is  to  confine  one's  researches  to  narrow  limits,  and  to  de- 
ceive one's  self  by  fanciful  hopes.  Therefore  our  theory  of  the  or- 
gans and  of  their  evolution  is  disappearing.  Most  certainly  Ernst 
Haeckel,  of  Jena,  was  proved  guilty  of  errors,  if  not  of  imposture. 
His  Bathybius  Heckelu,  the  protoplasm  from  the  bottom  of  the  seas, 
the  origin  of  created  beings,  cannot  be  found  again.  In  our  day 
breaches  are  being  made  in  evolution.  The  function  seems  rather  to 
be  created  by  the  organ,  contrary  to  the  old  adage  that  said :  "The 
function  creates  the  organ."  The  coming  of  radium  and  radio- 
activity has  upset  many  of  the  accepted  theories.  Gustave  Le  Bon, 
in  L'Evolution  de  la  Matiere,  inverting  the  accepted  aphorism,  can 
say :  "Nothing  creates  itself,  all  is  wasted."  Also,  does  not  science 
often  obey  the  influence  of  authority,  even  that  of  politics?  Flave 
we  not  seen  scientific  theories  brilliantly  built  up,  disappear  the  day 
of  the  death  and  the  downfall  of  their  originator?  Science  with  a 
capital  "S"  is  therefore  in  no  way  infallible.  The  dogma  of  vivi- 
section has  had  its  day.  Who  knows  even  if  new  diseases  have  not 
developed  during  the  last  fifty  years  under  its  absolute  reign? 

We  have  pointed  out  in  this  article  a  few  of  the  errors  of 
Science,  and  we  have  demonstrated  the  very  great  progress  made  in 
the  grafting  of  members  without  the  help  of  vivisection. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ernest  Smith  next  read  a  number  of  letters 
from  distinguished  persons,  addressed  to  the  Congress. 

London,  England. 

BATTERSEA  ANTI-VIVISECTION  HOSPITAL 
(BATTERSEA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL). 

By  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  K.C.B. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This  hospital  was  founded  by  Miss 
Woodward,  the  Rev.  Lionel  Lewis,  MA.,  and  other  ardent  friends 
of  anti-vivisection  about  thirteen  years  ago.  As  was,  of  course,  to 
be  expected,  the  founders  met  with  serious  obstacles  at  the  outset. 
The  cause  of  anti-vivisection  was  not  as  popular  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  and  consequently  money  was  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
Moreover,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  medical  profession  were 
almost  unanimously  hostile  and,  with  the  same  spirit  that  animates 
them  at  the  present  day,  seized  every  opportunity  to  discredit  the 
Hospital  and  its  work.  Then  as  now  this  Hospital  received  little  aid 
from  the  various  public  funds  which  have  been  created  for  the 
benefit  of  hospitals.  Then  as  now  it  found  difficulties  in  maintaining 
a  sufficient  medical  and  surgical  staff,  because  men  who  had  served 
an  anti-vivisection  hospital  found  the  avenues  of  promotion  in  their 
profession  practically  closed  to  them  by  the  hostility  of  the  vivi- 
secting doctors.  Even  the  Anti-Vivisection  Society  looked  askance 
upon  the  scheme,  dreading  the  possible  diversion  of  their  funds  to 
the  hospital. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  the  Hospital  has  prospered. 
Six  years  ago  there  were  upon  its  property  (including  the  actual 
building  in  which  it  is  conducted)  mortgage  debts  to  the  extent  of 
about  £7,000.  To-day  the  whole  of  these  have  been  paid  off,  and 
there  are  no  debts  except  the  current  accounts  which  are  liquidated 
every  month,  and  there  are  surplus  assets  which  enable  the  board 
of  management  to  take  some  initial  steps  to  render  the  hospital  more 
fully  adequate  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  the  district,  and  to  enable 
it  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  metropolitan 
general  hospitals. 

The  Battersea  Anti- Vivisection  Hospital  is  not  specialized  as 
regards  the  patients  it  admits.  It  is  a  general  hospital  conducted 
similarly  to  other  general  hospitals.  But  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  general  hospital  which,  by  its  rules  and  by  its  title,  has  de- 
clared itself  openly  and  absolutely  to  be  opposed  to  the  cruelties  of 
vivisection.  It  is  situated  in  the  southwest  of  London,  on  the  south 
of  the  Thames,  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  working-class  district, 
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where,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  character  of  the  population,  the 
calls  upon  the  resources  of  a  general  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  and  accidents  are  exceptionally  numerous. 

The  Hospital  is  specialized  in  the  following  respects :  it  employs 
none  of  the  so-called  remedial  agencies  which  are  claimed  by  the 
vivisectors  to  have  been  obtained  by  operations  on  living  animals, 
not  only  because  those  remedies  have  been  procured  by  torture  of 
the  animals  and  are  therefore  ethically  abhorrent,  but  because  in- 
quiry has  demonstrated,  and  experience  has  confirmed,  that  none 
of  those  remedies  are  of  practical  utility  either  in  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  disease. 

Moreover,  all  who  are  connected  with  the  government,  man- 
agement or  service  of  the  Hospital,  that  is  to  say,  all  governors  who 
are  entitled  to  vote  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  all  members  of 
the  board  of  management,  and  the  whole  of  the  clerical,  medical, 
surgical  and  nursing  staff,  are  required  to  sign  a  declaration  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  practice  of  vivisection. 

There  are  fifteen  physicians  and  surgeons  on  the  honorary 
medical  and  surgical  staff  and  two  honorary  dentists.  There  are 
two  resident  medical  officers,  one  of  whom  is  the  house  surgeon. 
One  of  these  is  always  on  duty,  so  that  qualified  medical  or  surgical 
attendance  is  always  at  hand  if  a  sudden  call,  on  account  of  an 
accident  or  otherwise,  arises  for  his  services.  Even  in  a  profession 
which  has  placed  every  impediment  possible  in  the  way  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Hospital,  men  have  been  found  who  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  private  interests  and  professional  advancement  to 
the  public  welfare. 

The  general  clerical  and  other  work  of  the  Hospital  is  discharged 
by  a  secretary  and  assistant  secretary,  both  of  whom  are  very 
efficient. 

The  nursing  staff  consists  of  one  matron,  one  sister,  three  staff 
nurses  and  five  probationers.  There  are  at  present  five  wards 
(shortly  to  be  increased)  accommodating  about  forty  patients.  One 
of  these,  with  five  cots,  is  for  children  only. 

Last  year  the  number  of  in-patients  was  384.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year  313  have  been  admitted.  The  attend- 
ances of  out-patients  were,  for  the  same  period,  23,784  and  19,583, 
so  that  in  each  case  it  appears  that  the  figures  for  1912  will  be  ex- 
ceeded by  those  for  1913,  a  proof  that  neither  the  efficiency  nor 
the  consequent  popularity  of  the  Hospital  is  diminished. 

At  the  present  time  the  Hospital,  which  is  greatly  in  need  of 
funds  for  enlargement  and  the  consequent  increased  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, is  receiving  increased  support,  though  as  yet  insufficient  to 
enable  the  board  of  management  to  undertake  more  than  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  what  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  changes  they 
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contemplate,  in  order  to  perfect  the  Hospital  buildings  and  maintain 
them  in  the  fullest  efficiency. 

This  increase  of  appreciation  and  support  is  due  to  the  change 
in  public  opinion  as  regards  vivisection  and  to  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  educated  people  to  use  their  own  judgment,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  dicta  of  interested  charlatans.  It  is  obtained  not 
only  from  the  minority — still  a  minority,  but  growing  gradually 
more  numerous — of  wealthy  and  well-to-do  persons  to  whom  cruelty 
is  detestable,  but  from  the  working  men  and  women  of  Battersea, 
who  give  their  money  freely  from  their  slender  purses,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  benefits  which  they  receive  and  value. 

But  this  Hospital  obtains  very  small  financial  aid  from  the  vari- 
ous general  funds  which  are  contributed  by  the  public  for  the 
maintenance  of  hospitals.  The  committee  of  the  Hospital  Saturday 
Fund  have  recently  made  it  a  substantial  grant  annually.  But  from 
the  Metropolitan  Sunday  Fund,  and  King  Edward's  Fund  for 
London,  it  receives  nothing.  In  each  case  a  grant  was  refused,  not 
on  account  of  any  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  Hospital  or  its  staff,  but 
for  reasons  which  were  of  an  absurd  character.  In  the  case  of 
King  Edward's  Fund,  for  instance,  it  was  actually  alleged  that  the 
Hospital  was  not  carried  on  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients. 
It  is  certainly  conducted  for  that  purpose,  and  as  regards  vivisec- 
tion, its  position  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Homoeopathic  and 
Temperance  Hospitals,  to  both  of  which  grants  are  annually  made 
from  the  fund.  The  real  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  funds  are 
in  the  hands  of  medical  advisers,  and  the  refusals  are  due  to  the 
virulence  of  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession  against  any  per- 
son or  institution  connected  with  anti-vivisection.  Last  year  the 
Hospital  received  a  grant  from  the  fund  raised  by  the  sale  of  arti- 
ficial roses  on  Queen  Alexandra's  birthday,  having  been  used  as  a 
depot  for  the  sale  of  the  roses  and  a  resting  place  for  the  sellers, 
but  this  year,  under  similar  conditions,  a  grant  has  been  refused, 
probably  for  the  same  reason  as  stated  above. 

But  the  Hospital  has  recently  benefited  considerably  from  the 
bequests  of  some  of  their  excellent  supporters.  Moreover,  gener- 
ous donors  presented  it  with  two  houses  which  adjoin  its  site,  and 
the  board  of  management  have  acquired  two  others  by  purchase,  as 
well  as  a  vacant  plot  of  land  (the  gift  of  a  lady  to  whom  the  Hos- 
pital owes  much),  which  affords  ample  room  for  any  enlargement 
which  the  board  will  be,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  a  position  to 
carry  out. 

Two  of  these  houses  will  be  used  for  various  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  ordinary  work,  thereby  relieving  the  main  building. 
Two  have  been  connected  and  converted  into  wards  for  a  cancer 
and  cancer  research  department,  the  accommodation  of  the  Hospital 
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being  thereby  increased  by  twenty  additional  beds.  In  that  depart- 
ment not  only  will  cancer  be  treated,  but  research  will  be  made  into 
the  prevention,  origin  and  cure  of  the  disease  without  recourse  to 
the  useless  experiments  on  animals,  which  have  now  been  carried 
on  for  many  years  without  result.  The  Board  of  Management  have 
long  felt  that  such  an  institution  was  imperatively  required,  as  in 
their  opinion  the  efforts  of  the  medical  profession  to  combat  the 
disease  have  been  diverted  by  vivisection  and  so-called  laboratory 
work  into  wrong  channels.  They  hope  that  this  new  departure 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  their  supporters  and  of  the  general 
public,  and  that  increased  financial  help  will  enable  them  to  conduct 
it  and  to  produce  results  worthy  of  the  cause  it  represents.  They 
feel  that  such  work  is  of  a  far-reaching  character,  not  merely  for 
Great  Britain,  but  for  the  world.  The  houses  have  been  supplied, 
without  regard  to  expense,  with  the  most  modern  appliances,  and, 
by  the  generosity  of  two  ladies  who  are  members  of  the  board,  have 
been  completely  and  admirably  furnished  throughout.  This  depart- 
ment will  be  opened  in  November  and  will  be  placed  under  the  care 
and  control  of  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  an  anti-vivisectionist,  and  a  very 
distinguished  specialist  in  cancer. 

Notwithstanding  the  special  gifts  in  aid,  the  new  department 
has  cost  the  Hospital  a  very  large  sum,  considering  its  limited  re- 
sources, beside  the  purchase  money  of  the  houses.  Not  much  can 
be  done  therefore  in  the  direction  of  enlargement.  But  it  is  pro- 
posed, if  possible,  to  build  a  new  out-patients'  department,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  one,  which  is  inconvenient  and  not  suitable 
for  the  increasing  numbers  of  out-patients. 

If  they  can  obtain  the  necessary  funds  the  Board  hope  in  the 
not  distant  future  to  extend  the  accommodation  so  as  to  provide 
at  least  100  beds.  That  will  enable  them  to  apply  and  (it  is  hoped) 
to  obtain  recognition  of  the  Hospital  as  a  medical  school  where 
skilled  physicians  and  surgeons  will  be  trained  without  vivisection 
of  animals.  When  that  is  effected  the  discredit  of  vivisection  will 
be  complete.  So  long  as  we  are  not  able  to  show  that  medical  men, 
skilled  and  efficient,  can  be  produced  without  vivisection,  so  long 
we  leave  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  your  enemies. 

The  Board  hope  that  the  increasing  utility  of  the  Hospital,  to- 
gether with  the  unremitting  activity  of  the  management,  will  result 
in  money  being  subscribed  sufficient  for  all  the  extension  required. 
The  Hospital  is  unique — it  is  the  very  centre  of  the  anti-vivisection 
movement,  and  if  it  were  to  fail  in  its  purpose  or  even  unable  to 
extend  its  usefulness,  a  very  heavy  blow  would  be  dealt  at  the 
cause  of  anti-vivisection. 
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From  the  Princess  Mele  Barese: 

S.  Arsenio,  Salerno,  Italy,  Sept.  8,  1913. 
To  Mrs.  Clinton  Pinckney  Farrell. 

"Dear  Madam:  In  reply  to  your  kind  letter  of  August  17th, 
I  can  but  say  that  I  shall  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  be  a  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Anti-Vivisection  and  Animal  Protec- 
tion Congress.  .  .  .  My  whole  heart  is  in  the  cause  of  the  protection 
of  animals  of  every  kind.  The  thought  of  how  much  they  suffer — 
and  how  unjustly — embitters  life. 
"I  am,  with  deep  sympathy, 

"Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  "E.  L.  M.  Mele  Barese, 
"President  Naples  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals." 

From  Lady  Colthurst: 

"It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  your  kind  invitation. 
It  is  hard  up-hill  work  to  get  the  public  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
splendid  object  of  your  Congress  and  one  has  to  go  slowly.  I  wish 
schools  and  colleges  would  help  by  teaching  young  people  to  be 
kind  to  animals  and  then  they  would  soon  grow  to  feel  the  horrors 
of  vivisection." 

From  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  H.  Weller,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin : 

"I  should  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  have  my  name  appear 
as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  International  Anti-Vivisection 
and  Animal  Protection  Congress." 

From  the  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Crane  Gray,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Southern 
Florida : 

"It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  accept  your  very  kind  invitation 
to  become  a  vice-president  of  your  society,  which  is  doing  noble  and 
God-approved  work. 

From  John  Scarborough,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey: 

Avon-by-the-Sea,  N.  J.,  July  16,  1913. 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Farrell:  Your  letter  and  enclosures  for- 
warded to  me  here,  where  my  family  are  spending  the  summer, 
reached  me  this  morning,  and  I  am  writing  to  say  that  you  are  at 
liberty  to  use  my  name  if  it  will  help  on  the  good  work  you  have  in 
hand,  defending  the  weak  from  the  cruelty  of  the  strong.  With 
my  best  wishes,  I  am, 

"Yours  faithfully  and  truly, 

(Signed)    "John  Scarborough.'" 
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From  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  W.  Niles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Bishop's  House, 

Concord,  N.  H.,  December  2,  1913. 
Mrs.  Clinton  Pinckney  Farrell,  General  Secretary. 

"Madam  :  Your  communication  regarding  the  International 
Anti- Vivisection  and  Animal  Protection  Congress  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington, is  received.  I  heartily  wish  that  I  could  be  at  the  Congress, 
but,  alas !  well  on  from  my  eightieth  towards  the  ninetieth  birthday, 
I  do  not  expect  ever  again,  in  this  life,  to  look  upon  Washington. 

"But  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  worthier  subject 
on  which  to  confer  than  that  which  you  have  before  you. 

"And  I  cannot  but  think  that  much  good  will  follow  the  Con- 
gress. 

"I  shall  offer  for  your  benedictions  from  above  my  constant 
prayers  to  Him  who  said  of  the  humble  sparrow,  'your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them.'    And  I  am, 

"Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    "William  W.  Niles." 

From  M.  Ernest  Laut: 

Paris,  October  1st,  1913. 

"Madame:  I  am  very  much  touched  by  the  honor  you  wish  to 
do  me,  and  I  accept  it  whole-heartedly. 

"The  protection  of  animals  is  the  great  interest  of  my  life,  and 
I  feel  proud  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  in  Paris,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  to  dare  denounce,  in  public  lectures,  the  abominable 
practices  of  vivisection. 

"Be  assured  that  if  I  can  free  myself  for  some  time  from  the 
demands  of  my  work  and  the  slavery  of  the  daily  article,  I  will 
consider  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  Congress. 

"Pray  receive,  Madame,  the  assurance  of  my  respectful  and 
faithful  sentiments. 

(Signed)  "Ernest  Laut, 
"(Jean  Lecoq,  of  the  Petit  Journal.)" 

From  the  Hon.  Elliott  W.  Major,  Governor  of  Missouri: 
Executive  Offices,  State  of  Missouri,  City  of  Jefferson. 

September  9,  1913. 
"Dear  Madam.    I  have  your  letttr  of  the  5th  inst.,  inviting 
me  to  become  honorary  vice-president  of  the  National  Anti-Vivi- 
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section  and  Animal  Protection  Congress,  and  am  glad  to  accept 
this  honor. 

"War  against  all  forms  of  cruelty  toward  dumb  animals  is  a 
righteous  one,  and  one  in  which  I  am  pleased  to  enlist. 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)    "Elliott  W.  Major." 

From  Dr.  Henri  Boucher  : 

36  Rue  Ernest  Renan,  Issy,  Nov.  27th,  1913. 

"Dear  Madame  :  It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I  have  had 
to  give  up  coming  to  America  to  bear  the  good  word  in  behalf  of 
our  cause,  but  the  health  of  my  father,  in  precarious  condition  at 
this  time,  and  his  urgent  pleas  that  I  should  not  leave  him,  have 
obliged  me  to  give  up  this  trip  I  should  have  been  so  happy  to  take. 

"I  hope,  however,  that  the  opportunity  will  present  itself  again, 
under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  me  and  to  which  my  filial 
duties  will  present  no  obstacles. 

"Then,  dear  Madam,  I  will  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  going 
with  you  to  fight  the  good  fight  in  your  country. 

"I  am  sending  by  the  steamer  I  should  have  taken  a  paper, 
which  you  will  kindly  have  read  before  the  Congress  by  some  one 
fluent  in  French. 

"I  will  beg  you  to  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Congress  the 
expression  of  my  sincere  regret  at  not  being  able,  by  reason  of  the 
serious  state  of  my  father's  health,  to  join  them  and  raise  my  voice 
in  defense  of  our  friends,  too  often  the  victims  of  man. 

(Signed)    "H.  Boucher." 

From  the  Hon.  George  W.  P.  Hunt,  Governor  of  Arizona: 

The  Governor's  Office, 
State  House,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

September  9,  1913. 

"Dear  Madam  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst., 
requesting  me  to  become  a  vice-president  of  the  International  Anti- 
Vivisection  and  Animal  Protection  Congress. 

"I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  well  organized  movements  to  pre- 
vent any  form  of  cruelty  to  animals,  since  I  believe  that  one's  atti- 
tude towards  dumb  brutes  has  an  important  bearing  upon  his  social 
tendencies,  resulting  either  in  right  living  or  in  crime,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"Although  I  am  kept  very  busy  with  my  duties  here  in  this 
State,  and  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  undertake  any  active 
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part  in  your  campaign  for  the  furtherance  of  this  movement,  I  am 
very  willing  to  become  an  honorary  vice-president  of  your  organiza- 
tion, if  my  action  in  so  doing  will  be  or  material  assistance. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)    "Geo.  W.  P.  Hunt/' 

From  Naphtali  Luccock,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Helena,  Mont. : 

October  1st,  1913. 
Mrs.  Clinton  Pinckney  Farrell,  New  York: 

"Very  well.  I  am  in  sincere  sympathy  with  the  society  and  the 
proposed  Congress,  and  am  quite  willing  to  line  up  with  the  crusade. 

"Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)    "Naphtali  Luccock." 

From  the  Marquis  du  Trevou  de  Breffeillac,  First  Honorary 
President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals ;  President  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Animals,  Paris. 

Rue  Stanislas, 

Paris,  November  5th,  1913. 
"Madame:  I  much  regret  that  my  engagements  will  deprive 
me  of  the  great  pleasure  of  attending  your  Congress.  I  would  have 
been  happy  to  join  in  the  noble  manifestation  of  which  you  have 
taken  the  initiative ;  but  I  will  be  with  you  in  thought  and  in  heart 
during  the  struggle  you  will  engage  in  against  vivisection. 

"Let  us  hope  that  success  will  crown  the  untiring  efforts  of 
those  who  rise  and  protest  in  righteous  indignation  against  the  abom- 
inable practices  behind  which  false  science  takes  refuge  and  which 
I  consider  as  an  audacious  challenge  to  civilization  and  humanity. 

"In  fighting  for  the  cause  of  kindness  and  compassion  against 
cruelty  and  barbarity  you  will  have  well  deserved  the  esteem  of 
all  humane  people. 

"Pray  receive,  madam,  the  homage  of  my  profound  respect. 

(Signed)    "E.  de  Breffeillac" 

From  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Riviere,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Annals  de 
Physicotherapie,  Officier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  : 

"Oct.  4,  1913. 

"To  Mrs.  Clinton  Pinckney  Farrell,  General  Secretary  of 
International  Anti-Vivisection  and  Animal  Protection 
Congress. 

"Dear  Madam  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter ;  it  is  with 
a  great  pleasure  that  I  accept  the  honor  of  becoming  a  vice-presi- 
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dent  of  your  important  humanitarian  Congress,  for  the  success  of 
which  I  offer  you  all  my  best  wishes. 

"With  my  best  sentiments  to  my  honorable  colleagues,  believe 
me,  Dear  Madam,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    "Joseph  A.  Riviere/' 

From  Leon  Van  Peborg,  Manager  of  the  Royal  Antwerp  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals ;  Town  Councillor 
of  Antwerp;  Senator  for  Belgium. 
"Madame  :    Am  returning  home  after  three  weeks'  holidays. 
The  contents  of  your  favor  of  the  27th  of  August  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge and  I  hasten  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  having  done 
me  the  great  honor  of  offering  me  a  vice-presidency  of  the  Inter- 
national Anti- Vivisection  and  Animal  Protection  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Washington  in  December  next. 

"I  consider  it  a  duty  to  accept  this  honorary  title,  with  the 
regret,  however,  that  my  absorbing  occupations  will  not  allow  me 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  attend  the  Congress  and  make  an  address, 
but  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  watch  the  labors  of  same  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  inspire  myself  from  the  discussions  and  reso- 
lutions, in  order  to  be  able  to  pursue  the  mission  I  have  given 
myself  to  speak  in  the  Town  Council  of  Antwerp  and  in  the  Senate 
of  Belgium  for  those  who  cannot  speak ! 

"Wishing  a  full  success  to  your  humanitary  enterprise,  I  am, 
Madame,  Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)    "Leon  Van  Peborg." 

From  George  Greenwood,  M.  P. 

House  of  Commons,  London,  England. 

July  25,  1913. 

"I  very  greatly  wish  it  might  be  possible  for  me  to  come  to 
Washington  for  the  International  Anti- Vivisection  and  Animal 
Protection  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  year,  more  especially  if  I 
could  give  some  little  help,  however  small,  to  the  cause.  I  know 
that  the  difficulties  which  you  have  to  contend  with  in  the  United 
States  must  be  terrible.  I  understand  that  you  have  no  law  at  all 
to  restrict  or  regulate  vivisection,  and  that  anybody  can  inflict  pain 
and  suffering  on  unhappy  animals,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  under 
color  of  so-called  'scientific  research.' 

"Of  course,  I  shall  feel  proud  and  honored  if  you  care  to  add 
my  name  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents  of  the  Congress,  but  that,  alas! 
is  doing  nothing  to  help  you. 
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"Wishing  you  all  possible  success  in  your  splendid  efforts  for 
the  cause  of  humanity,  I  am, 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)    "George  Greenwood/' 

From  Maurice  Barres,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris, 
Charmes  Sur  Moselle. 

Uosges,  France. 
"I  accept  the  honor  done  me  bv  the  offer  of  a  vice-presidency 
of  your  Congress  for  the  protection  of  animals  and  against  vivi- 
section. 

"You  are  working  to  save  the  honor  of  humanity,  which  is 
degrading  itself  by  martyrizing  its  humble  friends. 

"May  you  obtain  an  amelioration  of  their  unjust  fate.  I  am 
whole-heartedly  in  sympathy  with  you. 

"Pray  receive  the  assurance  of  very  highest  esteem. 

(Signed)  "Barres." 

From  Lady  Paget  : 

"Every  anti-vivisection  movement  has  my  most  cordial  support, 
and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  give  my  name  as  vice-president 
to  your  Congress.  You  are  doing  splendid  work  in  America." 

From  Lord  Tenterden  : 

"I  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  very  heartiest  sympathy  of  both 
Lady  Tenterden  and  myself  and  that  we  shall  indeed  be  sincerely 
glad  to  associate  ourselves  with  you  by  adding  our  names  to  the 
list  of  vice-presidents  of  the  Congress." 

From  Surgeon-General  Sir  James  H.  Thornton,  K.C.B.,  B.A., 
M.B.,  Fellow  of  Kings  College,  London : 
"I  thank  you  much  for  the  honor  you  confer  on  me  in  propos- 
ing to  make  me  one  of  your  vice-presidents.    If  I  can  be  of  any 
service  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  accept  your  proposal." 

From  Charles  E.  Woodcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky. 

Wyndholm,  Leland,  Mich.,  Sept.  5,  1913. 

"Let  me  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  become  a  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Anti-Vivisection  and  Animal  Protec- 
tion Congress.  I  accept  with  pleasure.  One  is  honored  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Congress." 


SURGEON-GENERAL  SIR  JAMES  H.  THORNTON,  K.C.B. 
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From  Lord  Channing,  of  Wellingborough : 

"I  have  yours  of  July  4th  inviting  me  to  let  my  name  be  added 
to  the  list  of  vice-presidents  of  the  International  Anti- Vivisection 
and  Animal  Protection  Congress  to  be  held  this  year  in  Washington. 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  movement  everywhere 
and  shall  be  most  glad  to  have  my  name  placed  on  your  list." 

From  Dr.  J.  Stenson  Hooker,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.: 

"If  you  consider  my  name  is  of  any  help  in  the  matter  I  shall  be 
only  too  pleased  and  gratified  in  acceding  to  your  request.  I  sin- 
cerely wish  I  could  join  the  Congress  in  person." 

From  the  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  Missions  and  President  of  the  House  of  Bishops : 
"I  heartily  sympathize  with  the  aims  of  your  Congress,  and 
hereby  cordially  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  as  vice-president." 

From  the  Countess  of  Aylesford: 

"I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  being  one  of  your  vice-presi- 
dents in  the  best  Course  in  the  World.  It  is  a  big  word,  but  I  think 
the  occasion  justifies  it." 

From  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 

Chicago,  and  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua: 

"If  my  name  can  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  your  noble  cause 
you  are  welcome  to  it." 

Miss  Lind-af-Hageby: 

Ladies  and  Gentiemen  :  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  any 
discussion  which  may  follow  upon  Professor  Augustin  Levanzin's 
address,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  is  well  reasoned,  full  of  facts  and  knowledge,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  published  and  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  anti-vivi- 
section world.    It  deserves  your  very  closest  attention. 

There  are  two  pleasant  duties  which  I  shall  ask  your  permis- 
sion to  perform  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  is  in 
connection  with  the  next  Congress.  These  congresses  are  held 
every  two  years ;  in  1906  it  was  held  in  Sweden,  in  1909  in  London, 
in  1911  in  Copenhagen  and  in  1913  here  in  Washington.  The 
question  is  before  you — where  shall  the  next  Congress  be  held?  I 
have  been  in  communication  with  my  friends  of  the  Belgian  Anti- 
Vivisection  and  Animal  Protection  Society,  in  particular  Dr.  Jules 
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Ruhl  of  Brussels,  who  has  done  more  work  for  that  country  than 
anybody  else,  and  he  has  authorized  me  to  bring  to  your  notice  a 
very  cordial  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Societies  that  the 
next  Anti- Vivisection  and  Animal  Protection  Congress  should  be 
held  in  Belgium  in  1915.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  way  in  which 
you  put  your  resolutions  here,  but  I  leave  that  to  the  President,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  before  this  Congress  closes,  a  definite  reply 
to  bring  to  Dr.  Ruhl,  on  his  proposal  that  the  next  Congress  shall 
be  held  in  Belgium. 

The  second  thing  is  this :  I  have  sat  here  thinking  of  how 
very  useful  this  Congress  will  be  to  us  all  in  the  stimulation  of  this 
discussion,  the  divergent  views  we  have  heard  put  forward,  and  I 
have  been  thinking,  as  we  all  should  do,  of  the  controlling  mind 
which  has  been  behind  this  Congress,  and  I  think  we  all  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  woman — I  refer  especially  to  Mrs.  Farrell — 
who  for  months  and  years  has  planned  this  Congress,  and  worked 
for  it,  getting  together  all  the  vice-presidents — you  may  not  know 
what  labor  there  is  before  the  preliminary  work  of  a  gathering  of 
this  character  is  completed,  and  I  think  we  should  all  unite  in  some 
expression  of  the  most  cordial  thanks  to  Mrs.  Farrell  for  what 
she  has  done.  I  feel  that  the  strength  and  the  energy  and  the  love 
and  devotion  which  she  has  brought  to  this  task  will  have  the  most 
far-reaching  influence.  And  with  Mrs.  Farrell  we  should  certainly 
associate  all  those  who  have  worked  with  her,  Mrs.  Waring  and 
Mrs.  Ingersoll — and  I  think  the  very  name  of  Ingersoll  is  one  of 
the  very  greatest  assets  that  we  could  have.  And  then  I  want  to 
mention  the  other  friends  of  the  cause,  Mrs.  Earle  White.  Mrs. 
Lovell,  Mrs.  Henderson  and  Miss  Nicholson ;  and  if  I  have  omitted 
any,  it  is  not  through  any  intention  to  slight,  for  I  know  that  many 
have  worked  for  the  Congress  of  whom  I  know  little. 

And  at  any  rate,  in  thanking  Mrs.  Farrell  we  see  the  outstand- 
ing personality  in  this  work,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  unite  with  me  in 
a  very  hearty  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  what  she  has  done. 

Mrs.  Farrell: 

I  am  afraid  Miss  Lind's  affection  has  led  her  into  too  much 
praise.  I  have  simply  done  my  duty,  and  all  have  helped  me 
splendidly. 

President  Clement: 

We  have  all  endorsed  Miss  Lind's  sentiments.  We  are  now 
ready  for  the  motion.    (Motion  made  and  seconded.) 

It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  Mrs.  Farrell  receive  our 
hearty  thanks  for  all  her  work,  which  has  resulted  so  successfully. 

Unanimously  carried. 
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A  Member: 

I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  every  delegate  and  every  individual 
who  has  attended  and  taken  part  in  this  Congress. 
Seconded.    Unanimously  carried. 

President  Clement: 

It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  International  Anti- 
Vivisection  and  Animal  Protection  Congress,  now  in  session  in 
Washington,  cordially  accepts  the  kind  invitation  extended  by  Miss 
Lind-af-Hageby  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Anti- Vivisection  and  Ani- 
mal Protection  Societies,  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
in  Belgium  in  1915.    Unanimously  carried. 

Three  resolutions  read  by  Dr.  Smith,  voted  upon,  seconded, 
and  unanimously  carried. 

Resolutions  passed  at  the  Anti-Vivisection  and  Animal  Protec- 
tion Congress,  December  12,  1913 : 

Whereas,  The  wholesale  slaughter  of  birds  has  so  greatly  re- 
duced their  number  as  to  threaten  the  total  extinction  of  some 
species. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  urgent  need  of  immediate  action  to  secure  and 
enforce  a  closed  season  covering  a  period  of  five  years. 

Whereas,  Since  text-books  are  used  in  schools  of  the  country 
which  contain  the  equivalent  of  instruction  in  cruelty, 

Resolved,  That  this  congress  appoint  a  committee  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  these  text-books,  to  report  its  findings  at  the  February 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  Conference  at  Philadelphia. 

Whereas,  This  Congress  has  had  presented  for  its  consideration 
many  forms  of  cruelty  which  properly  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government, 

Resolved,  That  this  body  petition  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Investigation,  to  consist  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses. 

C.  Ernest  Smith,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield. 
Mrs.  Jessica  L.  C.  Henderson. 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lovell, 
Miss  Katherine  Nicholson, 

Committee. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  Congress  was  declared 
closed. 
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